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Tliis is the of one violent week on the only- 

road int^ the mountains of Kweichou as the Japanese 
launch their last desperate offensive imiBastern China 
to destroy the air bases from which their supply con- 
voys are^ being sunk in the China Sea. It is the story 
pf an American demolition unit, given the job .of 
-ded^ying the Japanese advance by every rpeanif in 
their po^er — a team of eight war-weary Ae^ under 
an officer they mistrust. 

Until that week Major Baldwin had been a staff 
officer, accustomed to planning actions ^r other 
people to sweat out. ^ In the emergency he suddenly 
finds himseLi taking up his first comniSnd, trusted to 
carry out the final order issued from Liuchow base 
before it fell. Terrified of th& unexpected responsi- 
bility but delighting in his new-found power, be 
begins the slow withdrawal along the three-hundred- 
mile road to safety, wrecking everythingJn his wake. 
SomehPW he must stop the Japanese ac^ance along 
a road swarming with panic-stricken refugees* and 
every day produce^ the need for new, more horrible, 
decision^ new battles with his conscience. I-fts men 
are intent on getting to the end of the road, to the 
safetv of ICunming ; their hate extends as much to the 
Chinese, whose army has disintegrated, as to the 
enemy they are trying to contain. On Baldwin falls 
the onus^f decision, and the innocent deaths he 
causes are a plague on his mind. Having nothing in 
common with his men, who care little wheAer the 
victims of their destruction are friend or foe, he can 
only try to justify his decisions to himself — and to 
the two Chinese who share the tortuous retreat under 
his protection. 
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Author’s Note 

r 

This story is told against the background of the campaign for East China 
in 1944. All its characters are creatures of my imagination |md any 
relation between them and any soldier or officer of the Unit/:a States 
Army^ living or dekd, is coincidental. ~ 

I have taken certain literary liberties with the actual events of the East 
China disaster: ^ 

The break-through and pursuit of the shattered Chinese armies by the 
Japanese from Liuchow to the plateau actually began on November 9th 
and continued until December and, 1944, when the Japanese reached 
Tushan in the mountains. The dispatch of the first elements of the 
Chinese New Sixth Army to stop the break-througti was not, in point .of 
fact, ordered until December 5 th, 1944. 1 have compressed the time span 
of these events into approximately a week.^ 

American demolition units blew up airfields and installations all over 
East China during this campaign. But no American demolition unit, to 
the best of my knowledge, made this imaginary trip through the entire 
retreat, although their adventures in many parts of Chicia were of the same 
or greater order of violence than those I have described here. The blow- 
ing of.the.Tushan dumps was, of course, performed by AmeWcans — ^not 
*at discretion* as 1 have made, it appear here, but on direct orders from 
Theatre Headquarters, China. Finally, the total confusioU of Chinese 
command at the Ipss of Changsha that summer has never been clarified; 
and, though the senior Chinese officers in that battle were indeed executed, 
responsibility was never as clearly fixed as I have made it here. 

All the rest — ^the flight, the death, the problems faced — are as true as 
memory and witness can make them. From this catastrophe, on the eve 
of victory, China v^s never after to recover. 

^ The friends who helped me with their devoted advicecand ^iriticism 
throughout the work on this book are too numerous to mention; K^y 
gratitude to all of them has long been expressed directly. 

I should like tp record by name, however, two whose help has been 
outstanding; 

Captain Ralph T. Hauert of the United States Army Corps of Engineers, 
not only for the research and experience he made available tO|me, but for 
his continuous technical advice on the entire manuscript. 

^Doctor Chiang Yi of Cblumbia University, for his gracious kindness it. 
helping me translate Tu Fu’s Jade T lower Palace. 


Theodore H. White 
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Prelude- 

November, 1944 


Ages ago, some imseen hand had carved the face of China in a 
contour of endless mountains. From the green plains that 
rose gently out of the Pacific, step by step it had squeezed the 
land up through barriers of hills and Aiountains, pushing 
each higher and higher as it travelled west to the inner distances 
of Asia. • 

Time, the pressure of countless mouths, and the ambitions, 
of nameless conquerors had for centuries been driving the 
Chinese up into«Aese mountains, to die in flight or earn the 
right to settle in the fertile pockets within the protecting hills. 
Now the hills were bare of either grass or trees, all long since 
consumed by the ravaging hunger Sf man. Ugly and bare, 
speckled here and there with yellow adobe villages, the moun- 
tains rose grey along the backbone of China, from its arid 
north to its steaming south. And nowhere cHd they rise so 
barren as from the l^w ever- warm ricelands of Kwangsi prov- 
ince to the south-western plateau that glowered above them. 

Now, in November of I944^ from Kwangsi to the east, all 
was suAmef. Oranges and flowers, persimmons and herbs, 
rice and melons mingled their perfumes hundreds of miles to 
the shore of the Pacific. But from Kwangsi province to the 
west, the cold and wintry mountains crowded up like ramparts 
of stone, three thousand feet high — ^then paused, to widen on 
the south ^o the great plateau of Yunnan, and dip in the north 
tp the protected basin of Ssuchuan. Between the plateafi, 
where the American Army at its great Kunming base brought 
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in the planes and supplies from the Hump to revive the feeble 
armies of Ch^ma, and Ssuchuan, the fertile basin TVhere the 
Chinese Government had^ taken refuge from^ the Japanese, 
crouched the mountains of the desolate province of Kweichou. 

Whoever pould penetrate Kweichou could tear apart the 
base of Chinese streng^ in the'* Ssuchuan basin from the base 
of American support on the Yunnan plateau. But whether 
the Japanese meant to do it, now — ^no ont: knew. No eye 
could tell by sweeping the landscape, for a strange quiet hung 
over the fields of East China as they rolled flat under the 
mountain wall to the bulge of the East China Sea. 

This quiet w:ac the last triumph of , the Japanese army, btit 
no foretaste of the peace that was soon to be. The Japanese 
army had come because Japan was trapped. Far away in the 
broad Pacific, Japan’s navy had been destroyed, her garrisons 
exterminated. Now, at last, her own great cities had been 
brought under bombardment. Slowly, too, the Japanese were 
being strangled. As American submarihes explored their 
deadly way through the innermost of Japan’s sea lanes, the 
Japanese islands fed from a merchant 'marine that dwindled and 
y^^i^ered as each convoy faced ever more certain destruction. 
Soon they would have no oil, no rubber, lio coal, no food. 
Only one sea channel could, with any hopej be cleared and 
defended to feed the islands of Japan until defeat would bring 
peace: the channel that ran through the East China Sea, be- 
tween the mainland and 'the palm-fringed island of Formosa. 

But the channel of the Formosa Straits lay naked under the 
bombing sights of American planes that struck again and again 
from the airfields of East China’s plains. In little more than 
a year, the Americans had spread a net of^almost twenty fields 
in East China, ifrom the very lee of the mountains almost to 
within sight of the coast. And from these fields they had 
'hammered and sunk the ships on which Japan’s life dej>ended, 
in the channel that was Japan’s last hope. 

By the summer of 1944, the planners of Japan’s doomed 
ambition had had no choice but to erase these American fields. 
And since to do so, they had first to erase the Chinese armies 
that defended the fields, they had moimted in Junel^ their last 
gfeat offensive. Operation Ichigo. Due south from the Yangtze 
valley diey had driven, down the great railway that runs in 
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the shadow of the mountain wall from Hankow on the river, 
to Canton and Indo-China in the south. 

Along this :giain-line now in November, after months of 
fighting, the cratered, bumed-out faces of all the once-noisy, 
chattering cities and towns that beaded its tracks were dunib 
and silent. All the American airfields^ the plains had been 
seized and wiped out, the air purged or their menacing drone. 
Now a Japanese eorridor se^ed off all Bast China from the 
mountain barrier to the sea, separating it from the moxmtains, 
behind which the Americans on the plateau and the Chinese 
Goverftment in the basin still planned their future together. 
Ahd no one knew whether the Japanese aamies meant to, 
or could, mount the barrier to divide the Allies- 

AU this meant little to the people flowing out of the ruined 
cities, up the little mule-cart roads, up the dusty footpaths into 
the mountaii^, in flight. The hundreds of thousands who 
walked, or dragged, or rode as they climbed from the Novem- 
ber heat of the tropical lowlands to the piercing November 
cold of the winter highlands wanted food, or shelter, or 
warmth — ^but they would*settle for safety and food. 

Up every pass^^ through every ancient trail, for weeks atid. 
months, the Chinese had been trekking to the shelter of their 
Government on the far side of the barrier. But now, of all the 
passes, none was more crowded than the great cleft which led 
two hundred and sixty miles from Liuchow, in Kwangsi, up to 
Kweiyang, the capital of Kweichou.* Through this pass ran 
the only motor-road from the lowlands to the rear, the only 
road that made junction with the interior highway net that 
connected the government in Ssuchuan and the Americans on 
the plateau. Through this pass, sometimes close to the road, 
sometimes several miles away from it, ran the lone, single- 
tracked railway spur which the Chinese Government had built 
to supply its^East China war fronts. 

\lp this road, as far as the eye could see, an endless procession 
of people, rich and poor, people dressed in rags, in silken 
gowns, in uniforms, riding in rickshaws, on carts, on trucks, 
in buses, on horseback, on foot, continued to flow toward the 
safety beybnd the hills. 

• And behind came the Japanese. Sometimes hours behind, 
sometimes days behind. Tormented by the knowledge of 
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certain doom, intcsicated by this last taste of triumph, the 
Japanese wa^ed and ravaged the le^id as they swept on, 
hastening to disperse and annihilate the repmants of the 
Chinese army; or jubilantly seeking vengeance, when they 
could trap them, on the little bands of Americans who lagged 
behind in the retreat to destroy the airfields and installations 
that had provoked the campaign. 

Whether the Japanese sought to do more than disperse the 
Chinese armies, whether they sought more than vengeance on 
a few Americans, whether they sought actually to penetrate 
the high plateau and cut the junction at Kweiyang, thuS" divid- 
ing China and America in their own moment of disaster, ho 
one at the moment could tell. Least of all the isolated 
Americans on the road, caught in a torrent of alien setreat, in 
a strange land. 




Tuesd’oy 




I. uAtyour Dh oration 


— j 

Even in t4ie twilight, with the colour of his uniform a smudge, 
the figure he made against the sky was American. The dirty 
battle jacket l^ng loosely about his lean frame. Oil fouled 
his rumpled denims. His cap bore a faint stain of sweat. 
Only the slouch, the little sag of his stomach, the half-droop 
of the sandy head, betrayed that the man was either tired or 
a civilian whose major’s leWes rested on him unnaturally. In 
*!Philip Baldwin’s ^se, both were true. 

His tanned face, darker in the evening light, his deep, black’ 
eyes, his wrinkled brow — all were cramped in thought as he 
stood at the edge of the paddy field, on the hill above the little 
village of Sanchao, He could see cleajly below and far beyond 
Sanchao, th^ drift of smoke from the town of Liuchow he had 
left flaming five hours before. He wondered whether the Japa- 
nese were in Liuchow yet or not, and when they would begin 
the chase again. He wondered whether they reaUy meant to 
come all the way up tRe pass to the junction at Kweiyang. He 
could not guess. But he knew he had to do something about 
it. He cpulc^not explain how — but it had become his job. 

Jehind him, he could hear the voices of the men about the 
fire. It was good to hear American voices this evening. 

Miller was doing the cooking and, through his tiredness, 
Baldwin felt his stomach straining with hunger. The fragrance 
of the hot food floated in the air. Into the big enamel basin, 
full of GI f)ork-and-gravy. Miller had chopped some Chinese 
rod peppers and onions and was stirring the stew as it sim- 
mered, with a long bamboo stave. Baldwin’s mouth watered 
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and he remembered he had not eaten hot food since General 
Yang’s noocftes early that morning at. the station. Was it this 
morning? Yes, he recalled, only this mormng, it was still 
Tuesday; and now, at last, they could stop for the night and 
rest. He turned, his eyes inspecting the convoy: the four 
trucks and jeep were parked operationally, ready for quick 
getaway, poinljng out to the road from the dry paddy where 
they stood. He turned back and his eyes searched once more 
the outlines of Saiichao down below which now, at dusk, its 
whitewashed walls slowly greying, seemed gentle, at peace, 
and the war far, far away. 

As if to remittd him, his hand went up, touching his blouse 
pocket, feeling the message that rested there — folded, wrinkled, 
imperative. 

He reached in, pulled it out, and, though he knew every 
word, unfolded the paper and read it once more, looking for a 
clue : * 

HDQ YOKE FORCES FOR 

COMMANDING OFFICER LIUCHOW B^SE PASS 
TO MAJOR BALDWIN OIC 

• DETACHED DEMOLITION TEAM YOUR HDQ C^LON 
* DIRECT YOU ATTEMPT WITHDRAWAL WESTWARD VIA HIGHWAY 
STOP AT YOUR DISCRETION RPT AT YOUR DISCRETION ACHIEVE 
MAXIMUM DELAYING EFFECT ON MAIN MOTOR SUPPLY ROUTE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION DEM<?LITION AND WRECKING VICINITY ISHAN 
RPT ISHAN COMMA VICINITY HOCHIH RPT HOCHIH COMMA DUMPS 
AT TUSHAN RPT TUSHAN STOP RECOMMEND MAXIMUM USE AVAIL- 
ABLE EXPLOSIVES MATERIAL WITH DUE CONCERN SAFETY YOUR 
MEN AT YOUR BEST JUDGMENT STOP DIREC'y VE CLEARED CHINESE 
GROUND COMM^D LIAISON END 

^ SIGNED HUTCHESON FOR CHIEF OF STAFF 

It was ‘at your discretion’ that bothered him^ Hlitcheson 
must have thrown that in to protect him. But it mad£ it 
worse. It loaded it all on him, one way or the other: the 
safety of the men, the delay of the Japanese, the possibility of 
being trapped — all on him. Should he or shouldn’t he ? Go 
fast, wheel the convoy right on through, and bef safe ? Or 
keep them back at the tail of the retreat, one jump ahead of tjie 
Japanese ? 
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He folded the paper again, tucking it in his Docket. The 
Stew shovdd be ready* soon and, listening for Miller’s chow 
call, he could h^ar the men talking. They were arguing it out 
for him already. He sat down noiselessly, letting his legs 
dangle over the paddy wall, his back to them. He did no.t 
want them to think he was eavesdropp^jig. 

‘Man,’ that was Lewis talking in his high-pitched voice, 
sputtering with itS weakling’s profanity, ‘we don’t mean a 

goddam thing up there. We blow the f fields, they hand 

out medals in Kunming. They get medals when the fields get 
built, they get medals when the fields get blown. Then they 
get: promoted out of China. Some general premises us we get 
to high-tail back when we finish blowing the Liuchow job; 
then he ^ets promoted out to Europe, and the next guy 

doesn’t know a f thing about it. He sees he’s got eight 

men and all ^at demolition equipment on the way back by 

road and he says, let’s blow the f road, we got a war on. 

Then he goes out with his Red Cross girl ahd we’re stuck here 
sucking the hind-tit.’ 

‘General, hell, the gen&al doesn’t even know we’re alive,’ 
said Prince in hig teasing, wise-guy voice. Baldwin remem-* 
bered that Prince was a bookie, a gambler. He did not like 
the voice. ‘It’s some tight-pants lieutenant bucking for a pro- 
motion who goes in to the major and says. Major, look, Gz 
says the Japs are gonna push their^ way up that road into 
Kweiyang, don’t you think we ought to get that road wrecked ? 
So the major doesn’t want to be bothered, but he listens and 
says. How can we do that? So the lieutenant says. Well, Air 
Force Base Engineering got this Detached Demolition team 
out there, and they’rfi rolling back by truck, they can do a little 
blowing on the way. So the major finally says why not. So 
the major takes the pitch in to the general as if he thought of it 
all by himself*, see, it’s his idea, and the general says O.K. The 
g5ieral figures it’s been checked out by staff, he doesn’t think 
any more about it. Then we get one of those rockets and they 
tell us. Go blow up China. The hell with it.’ 

‘The trouble with those guys up there,’ cut in Michaelson, 
the rasp of his voice and its authority grating over the others, 
‘is they’ve got the big picture. They have maps. They beeh 
brought up on that book. MacArthur, he’s unloading in the 
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Philippines. The ‘marines, they^re practically unloading in 
Japan. Braoley, hc’#alrcady dumping tdie stuff into Germany. 
So the war^s won, they figure, give or take a cQ>iple of months. 
This East China isn’t worth fighting for now weVe dost the 
airfields, so let the Japs have it. But still they have that book. 
It says you can’t give jmything away to the enemy so they got 
to deny it, so they say. Wreck the road. Sounds right. But 
there’s not one of them in Kunming ever e'Cen seen what goes 
on in these blow jobs.’ 

‘Yeah. Not one of them ever seen what goes on in a Chinese 
blow job.’ That was Miller, the echo, talking. ' 

‘Yes,’ said Nid,‘rgaard, in his soft, slow-and-firm recital of fhe 
obvious, ‘that’s what worries me, too, those Chinese. The 
time we were burning the village outside Liuliang.c I never 
knew why we had to burn it, but old McNeil said it was too 
close to the field to leave and it took a wholp company of 
slopey soldiers to drive those people out of their houses so we 
could do the burn job, and I bet if we hadn’t beaten it out of 
there that afternoon they’d’ve taken us apart with their pitch- 
forks and pig-stickers. If we’d had to walk out of there, it 
» would’ve been like what happened to Morgm.’ 

• ‘You know,’ said Prince, ‘you’re right. I’ll bet it was 
Chinese deserters killed Morgan that time they gave us that 
crap about Jap plain-clothes men sneaking down the road. If 
they’d been Japs they would’ve just taken his ring, or maybe 
his gun, but they wouldn’t have taken off his uniform and cut 
him up that way. Those were Chinese troops, or bandits that 
used to be Chinese troops, or deserters that ain’t made up 
their minds yet whether they’re bandits or troops. Half this 
goddam Chinese army’s in the hills already, and I’ll bet the 
rest of them are getting ready to take off right now. Say, 
Mike, you figure this guy Baldwin knows what the score is? 
You figure he’s gonna piddle on the way in, or he^s gonna take 
us barrelling right back?’ ^ 

Baldwin listened intently. What did Michaelson think ? It 
was important. 

‘It’s his outfit now,’ snapped back Michaelson, ‘and he 
hasn’t told me yet. All I know is — ^he’s got these brders and 
they’re discretionary.’ « 

So Michaelson had told them, thought Baldwin. Good. 
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*How many miles we got to go into -Kwe^ang, Mike?^ 
asked Ballo. Ballo was a mechanic; a good one; no word- 
waster. He always wanted to know how much, how many, 
Baldwin had noticed. 

‘Two hundred and thirty miles from where we are now;. if 
we get an early start, we can make it d^ after tomorrow,^ said 
Michaelson. ‘These roads are already lousy with refugees 
rand if we waste eVen another day, with Liuchow gone, they’ll 
be rat-racing all the way up to Kweiyang. And deserters, too. 
And then we’ll be in real trouble because these people are 
hungry. And they hate us.’ 

*Michaelson’s voice shifted back to the cAiversational. ‘I 
tell you they hate us and I hate them, and if there’s one thing 
I want tm do before this war is over, it’s put a bullet into one 
of them. I’m sick and tired of hearing people putting out this 
big-picture stjiff, about how poor they are, how we’re supposed 
to be friends, how we got to understand them.’ 

•‘You talking about me, Mike?’ said CTollins whose voice, 
Baldwin now realized, he had been listening for. 

‘Yup,’ said Mike, ‘I’m talking about you if you want it that 
* way. I don’t ki^ow what they taught you in that interpreters’ 
school at California, or where you picked it up, but you’re 
always trying to buddy up to them. You better watch out.’ 
It was not a threat, it was a warning. 

‘Listen,’ said Collins coolly, ‘I’m jyst as scared of this thing 
as anybody? I don’t want my neck creased by a bullet in the 
dark either. But you figure out what we’d do if the Chinese 
came through, say, Illinois, and started to blow it up, claiming 
they were doing us a favour saving us from the Japs. I bet 
a lot of us would start cutting them up, too.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ growled Michaelson, ‘that part I get, 
but you act Jike you like them, and they don’t even like each 
other. You tell me — ^what makes them so mean to each 
ofher? They’re the meanest people on earth. And I hate 
their guts.’ 

But Baldwin had made up his mind to break it up, before 
the tempers that had been simmering for weeks in the sun 
and the eihaustion of the retreat stretched too tightly. They 
were his team now. He should have broken it up earlier, for 
the decision they were arguing was his alone to make. 
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He had wanted t© join them and break into the conversa- 
tion for minutes now, but he could not and it bothered him as 
it had always bothered him even before the waig — ^how to talk 
to people, how to be friends, whether in giving others friend- 
ship too easily they would respect him less. In those long 
sweeps of daydreaming. that had so infuriated Helen he could 
always see himself as easy in conversation, finding the deft 
opening, the right response, the masterful phrase, the sharp 
or delicate rebuke. But it never worked out that way when 
he spoke. And thus he had become at thirty-five a. quiet 
person, grave, somewhat solemn, with little small talk. * Even 
at the desk, backrin Boston, he could not talk unless he was 
talking about substance, about the things that had to be done 
and how to do them. Baldwin liked the Army precisely because 
it lifted the uncertainty that hung between man and man. 
Everyone knew where everyone else belonged. A captain 
said ‘sir’ to a colonel, a colonel said ‘sir’ to a general, and so 
on to the very top. ‘ You did not have to fiimble around for- a 
relationship in the Army. Except, of course, with the men. 
That was what McNeil had said again last week, when Baldwin 
took over, ‘This is a damned good outfit; they all volunteered ‘ 
for the detail ; but don’t get too chummy witb them. They’ll 
eat you out just like any other bunch of men if you give them 
the chance.’ 

So there was no way to join, or steer the talk, except to get 
up, which he did, and walk over to the circle abbut the fire 
and ask: 

‘Have you got the guard worked out, Michaelson?’ 

‘Yup, same one as usual,’ replied Michaelson, and then, 
turning back to the others, ‘Any beefs, anybody sick ?’ When 
no protest came«^in the half-second of wait he allowed them, 
Michaelson turned back to Baldwin and said curtly, ‘We’re 
all set. 

‘Fine,’ said Baldwin. ‘How about checking the radiators 
and filling the tanks before we eat ? We’ll be starting early to- 
morrow and I don’t want any time wasted moving out. Bring 
the water to the top because we’ll be climbing the hills to- 
morrow and pushing our engines all the way.’ ** 

‘^They scattered slowly, lugging the jerry cans to the truck 
that carried the petrol drums, filling them, going about it all 
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quite easily, and Baldwin reflected on how •smoothly discipline 
worked when it was routine. * 

But whethei^he could keep it this way, calling out the same 
automatic responses they had given him up to now, whether 
he could hold them to the job this smoothly if he chose to 
hold them back on the road, he did not know. Indeed, xmder 
the whole pattern of the last two days was th^ restless stirring 
of uncertainty agi.in, which was so old in him and which he 
thought the Army had erased. He could see himself as if he 
stood at headquarters in Kunming far away, looking at him- 
self thfough a telescope on this Kwangsi hillside, a bug in the 
dfttance uncertain whether to flee or to stay a»d sting. Where 
were the Japs ? he wondered. And what could an eight-man 
team of Americans do now with all China in retreat about 
them? His thinking floated on weariness. It had been one 
whole day of work and one whole wild, red, thunder-popping, 
banging niglft and another day without sleep until now, at 
dusk, for all of the*n. And his thinking clipped off into the 
daydreaming: Philip Baldwin-At-The-Pass, The Men-Who- 
Held- Thermopylae, the •image of Philip Baldwin-Back- At- 
Base in Kunming saying modestly next week, ‘Damned diffi- 
cult job. General, but it went all right/ But before then, he 
would have to make things happen, or break and run. It was 
now his tp command. And he was uncertain, as he had been 
uncertain ever since General Loomis had casually slipped the 
message out from under the stone paperweight last night, and 
given it to him and said, ‘It’s a bastard.’ 

Everything had gone like clockwork all day yesterday, 
Monday, until he got the message. 

Loomis, who commanded Liuchow Base, had decided on 
Terminal Phase Demolition at eight a.m. as soon as the 
Chinese^gerferals had reluctantly, politely, but unequivocally 
agreed that they could not guarantee base security beyond 
nightfall. The Japanese were within forty miles, which meant 
that the base was already insecure at that moment. 

Only a skeleton crew of Americans remained at the base 
anyway, to service the last operational planes. General 
l^oomis, a tactical man, had passed it from there to Colonel 
Magnusson, the base engineer, and Magnusson had it all 
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organized. T^ie evacuation priorities and tonnages were all long 
established, and up at Kunming the troop carriers and Hump 
cargo-carriers were already standing by to fly in and evacuate 
all remaining ground personnel and essential gear. 

.Within two hours of the morning decision, the first of the 
whale-bellied C-46S we/^e landing on Liuchow field from Kun- 
ming, and the fiest of the men and gear had begun to go. By 
early afternoon the first sound of thudding in the clear and 
distant sky had sounded in Baldwin’s ears, and he knew his 
own team. Detached Demolition, was at work. For four 
days, Baldwin had been planning each crater and demolition 
in a thirty-mile ^arc around Liuchow and, gradually, as the 
infrequent and sporadic thudding grew louder, and the muffling 
of distance grew thinner, he could tell that his two-man teams 
were falling back, on schedule, from the road net they were 
blowing about the great base and town. ^ 

By three in the afternoon, Loomis had cleared the last of 
the B-25S with their fragmentation bombs^ charged to hit the 
advance Jap elements on the road, and fuelled to fly directly 
back to Kunming on the plateau without ever returning to 
Liuchow. Scrutinizing his own timetable injmediately there- 
after, Baldwin had checked with Magnusson, and Magnusson 
had already begun to use the Chinese labour troops to dig and 
pit the field with the thousand-pounders. It was a tricky job 
because they had to pit the field, plant the bombs, cover them 
— all except the de-fused nose socket — ^without interfering 
with the continuing traffic of evacuation planes. By nightfall, 
Magnusson had promised. Detached Demolition could start to 
fuse them up again, and link them with the detonating circuit 
that would blow the long runway to rubble. 

Baldwin had’featen with the unit when he assembled them 
again at the signal tower at four in the afternoon, and^had run 
over the final steps. But in November, nightfall came fast, 
and by five-thirty — just about this time yesterday — ^while theke 
was still light, he had left Loomis and Magnusson at the signal 
tower, climbed into his jeep, and set out to make the circuit 
of the field to check. 

It was then the feeling of being alone began td settle on 
him.K The shadows sprawled across the field, and over the 
installations and barracks, the little hills of Kwangsi, the 
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dormant baby volcanoes only four or five^ hundred feet high, 
brooded malevolently. . For months, the little nills that had 
sheltered the bamboo-and-clay buildings of the Americans had 
seemed like smiling paper cut-outs, friendly and ridiculous. 
Now they were hostile. 

Baldwin heard the crack of a rifle far away, and the tiny 
sound jerked his hands at the wheel. Who could it be? 
Suddenly, counting to himself, he knew there were now not 
more than fifteen, twenty Americans at most, left on the post. 
There^had been two hundred Americans at the base in the 
morning ; and fifteen hundred a month before. Now they were 
afone in China, and the Japanese were coihing. This was 
when men got picked off. 

But the Japanese could not be here yet. The Chinese had 
reported them forty miles off in the morning. And the roads 
were blown. ^ And the Chinese base-guards were still about the 
field; they had not pulled out yet. But the Japanese were 
using cavalry, olcPfashioned horsemen. ® And plain-clothes 
men. Intelligence had been reporting all summer on Jap 
plain-clothes men, dressecl as Chinese peasants, moving ahead 
of the columns,^ mingling with Chinese in flight, picking jof[ 
Americans if they could find any on the road. 

The distant rifle crack made the field resoundingly silent. 
No lights, gleamed in the empty barracks. All the noise, the 
yelling, the motors grinding, the activity had evaporated in the 
course of fhe day. Baldwin was conscious that no planes 
sounded overhead; the last of the evacuation flights had gone 
out. No trucks or jeeps crashed their gears or blared their 
horns. No voices rang or called in American tones along the 
road. The American personality of the huge base had been 
obliterated, as if Americans had never been there. He could 
hear, now, jhe far-off sound of a Chinese bugle in its melan- 
choly off-key tones mustering one of the Chinese companies in 
tfle area. But no flags would rise here in the morning. The 
base had already ceased to be a base and had become a sombre, 
mysterious plain lost in the mystery of China. And some- 
where, far out to sea, a rusting, thumping Japanese convoy, 
sneaking through the Formosa Straits, would pass the narrows 
safely because there was nothing more to fear from the sting 
of American planes based on Liuchow. 
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Already, too, in the strange silence, Baldwin noticed that the 
Chinese were ^oozing about the field. . Loomis had once said 
that the big problem was to keep the Chinese pfF base-limits : 
the pedlars, the girls, the houseboys, the hungry, the labourers, 
all who considered the American base an island of fat in their 
world of starvation. Now they were pillaging it; men rum- 
maging in the a^jandoned barracks, hauling mattresses, chairs, 
tables, old \iniforms out into the roadways of the base, look^ig 
for anything they might save or sell from the abandoned 
wealth of the Americans. A muscle in the back of Baldwin’s 
neck twitched — which of them might be a Japanese^ plain- 
clothes man, not«.a peasant ? Which one might conceal a gUn 
under his long blue gown and lift the gun and fire it as he 
went past? He stepped on the accelerator and the jeep roared 
down the gravelled road. 

Beyond the runway, and behind one of the little hills his 
headhghts picked up what he was looking for,* two men in 
American uniform :*Prince and Niergaard. ' 

The two men were facing what appeared to be a long 
bamboo hut, covered with thatch. Ic might have been a barn 
if the Chinese had built barns that way, but actually repre- * 
spnted the American Air Force’s guess at what would appear 
to an enemy plane to be a peasant compound which could not 
hide, as in fact it did, several hundred drums of high octane 
fuel. 

As the jeep’s headlights picked up the two mexi, Baldwin 
noticed how nervously Prince’s carbine slipped off his back 
into a ready position, crooked in the elbow. Then he walked 
out so that Prince could see him clearly. 

‘Going well ?’ Baldwin asked. 

‘O.K., no tijouble,’ said Prince, relaxing. ‘We’ve got a 
couple of hours’ work on this gasoline, that’s all. Every- 
thing’s stacked just right.’ *■ * 

Niergaard, who had come closer, threw his torch beam intl> 
the dark hut and, through the doorway, Baldwin could make 
out two GI drums standing one on top of the other set back 
slightly into the interior. 

‘You want to try it. Major?’ asked Prince. 

‘‘Yes,’ said Baldwin, the impulse overcoming hesitation an<^. 
restraint. 
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‘There’s a trick to it/ said Prince. T keep the flashlight on 
the drums. Then you. hit the top drum with the first shot — ^it’s 
full of ordinary ^automobile low-octane — and if it doesn’t flame 
on the flrst shot, you give it a minute or two to leak, and 
those fumes they fill the shack. Then you cut loose with the 
second shot and if it’s right, the fum^ have taken hold and 
whammy, the whole tiling goes. Once, at Hengyang, we blew 
the whole roof off with the second shot.’ 

Baldwin sighted along the carbine, squeezed, felt the sharp 
crack, Magined he heard the bullet ping through the drum’s 
iron skm. He waited. Prince, behind him, was joking with 
Nfergaard. 

‘Boy, get a box of cigars ready for the major. A bull’s-eye 
gets hiim^a box of cigars for himself, or a kewpie doll for his 
little girl. Step up one and all, step and and try your skill.’ 

Annoyed, Baldwin squeezed again and the hut seemed 
visibly to bulge and shudder as, with a huge roaring gasp, the 
entire room burst ihto flame. The interibr of the hut sud- 
denly lashed back and forth in yellow and red flashes, seethed 
and rippled with light, ahd then the ridgepole caught. The 
"’flames gushed dc^n from the ridgepole, tongues of liquid re;d,. 
orange, white, yellow pouring down through the dry thatch, 
and then the whole roof was a sheet of brilliant orange-red, 
streaked with black gusts of oil-smoke burning. 

The evening was vivid around them, and Baldwin’s eyes 
blinked at the brilliance stabbing through the dark. He could 
feel the heat caressing his face, and growing stronger, brighter, 
and saw that Prince and Niergaard were also bemused and 
glazed by the fire, staring at it quietly with wonder and de- 
struction on their faces, as children’s faces glaze at a summer 
bonfire in the night on a quiet beach. 

‘Win,^lace and show,’ said Prince, subdued, no longer 
joking. ‘Pay off at the end window for the twenty-doUar 
tiCkets.’ In the dancing flames’ light, even Prince’s dark, 
saturnine face, with its thin, twisted nose had a little boy’s look. 

T sure never get tired of watching them go,’ said Niergaard, 
softly, his slow simple farmer’s voice even slower. T’d rather 
see gasoliAe go than anything. Ammunition is dangerous, 
hut this is something to see.’ * 

. Baldwin was conscious of the little bubble of joy in him as 
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he watched t^e flames in the wind’s ballet, and remembered, 
oddly, that some-time in the past year the plans for these 
installations must have passed across his desk in Kunming 
when they were being built. And he felt, within the bubble of 
joy that th& flames brought, an uneasiness that the only field 
job he had commanded after all the years and plans of building 
and construction should be this job of destruction, and his first 
outfit a demolition gang in uniform. But hd was glad the shot 
had been so clean, and that they had seen it. It made him 
more sute of himself. 

‘Stay with it,^ he said, ‘until this row is finished. Then find 
Michaelson on the field and see where he wants to use yoti. 
And wherever you are, I want you back at the alert shack at 
ten. We want to pull the big blow as soon as possible; then 
get a night’s sleep; and then we’re out.’ 

‘Right back into Kunming, Major?’ asked Prince. 

‘A day and a half into Kweiyang, another day into Kun- 
ming,’ he said, feeling they were at the end of it and it had not 
been much of a job after all. Then, conscious of the fact that 
he must not get chatty with them, he said, ‘Back at the alert 
shack at ten. And stick together. The fields is crawling with 
looters and there may be Jap plain-clothes men among them. 
I’m going to check the runway with Michaelson. Get me 
there or at the alert shack if you need me.’ 

He ran the jeep down the road that twisted in and out among 
the little hills and supply huts, turned it on to ftie taxiway, 
and, dependent on his headlights in the gathering darkness, 
paused befiDre he took it out on the runway. 

There were no more planes to land or take off, and the 
bombs with which Magnusson should have sown the field were 
absolutely safeAvithout their fuses. But he waited. 

Gradually, his eye noticed a pattern of dim lights on the 
field, neat rows, severely geometrical, and then his eye recog- 
nized them as torpedo lanterns, smoking with a little yello>v 
light; and the little yellow lights made real to him the neat 
diagram for destruction he had planned on paper just two days 
ago. Each light flared beside a sunken thousand-pounder, to 
make the bombs easier to locate in the dark. There ^ere to be 
twenty cross-ties, with three of the thousand-pounders to a 
cross-tie, according to the plan Baldwin had worked out for 
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Magnusson’s approval and execution. Each cjoss-tie linked 
its three bombs with a simple length of primacord. And each 
of the twenty gcross-ties was hooked into the one long main 
cable that ran down the length of the field to the detonator 
behind Ramp Ten. Michaelson should, by now, have some of 
the men working on fusing the bombs ^d as Baldwin stared to 
the limit of his headlights he picked out the dark, lumbering 
form of an American truck, and beside it two Americans in 
uniform. Michaelson and Miller. He approached them 
slowly^ in his jeep, noticed that Michaelson’s carbine, too, 
dropped quickly and easily from the shoulder to the ready-at- 
tHe-elbow. He strode out to be recognized.® 

‘Any trouble ?’ he asked. 

‘Nop%* said Michaelson, ‘they got them all marked up with 
these little smoke lanterns. No trouble finding them. This 
guy Magnuss^n’s a pro — he’s got it set up for us.’ 

Baldwin knelt to inspect their work. A maroon-red snake 
of rubber-covered \lMre curled off the reel o?i the ground beside 
the truck and ran away into the dark. The wire had been 
spliced to a length of waxy-yellow cord, off which a clove-hitch 
*led a tendril thaj came to a tit in a bronze, four-inch, pencil- 
like rod — the cap. The cap lay on the ground beside a little 
hole, scooped out to the depth of a fist. Baldwin gingerly 
probed the little hole and there it was, the snout of the defused 
bomb under the surface, metallic, cold and naked as an empty 
bulb socket 

‘Where’s the Composition-C ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘We were just going to fill it,’ said Michaelson. ‘It’s right 
here.’ 

‘Yeah, it’s right here,’ said Miller. 

Miller knelt and offered him a brown, heavy paper on which 
lay a large lump of a dull yellow clay-like substance. Baldwin 
kneaded it, feeling its waxy give under his fingers, pinched a 
hSndful off and plugged the socket. He liked Composition-C 
because he liked the feel — soft and smooth as beeswax, the 
malleable plastic packed a punch as powerful as dynamite. He 
pushed his pencil down through the clay and the hole the 
pencil mafle would just take the cap, when the time came. 

• ‘Don’t rub it too much,’ said Miller from the dark. ‘It gefs 
in your fingers. Major, and gives you a jag. You know 
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something, sir, you^can eat it, too, like dynamite. You leave 
dynamite in the field and the cows will, eat it. It^s poison they 
say. But a little lick doesn’t hurt you and gives you a hell of 
a lift, like taking a drink. Only you get a hell of a hang-over 
in the morr^g and a headache that makes you feel your brains 
are coming apart.’ ^ 

Baldwin handed the gobbet back gingerly and rubbed his 
hands dry on the paper. There was a lot that men learned in 
the field, he reflected, that never came across an office desk. 
He straightened and got up. 

* Who’s working the rest of the runway?’ he asked Michael- 
son. « 

‘Lewis, Ballo, Collins — down at the other end. Prince and 
Niergaard are going to check in as soon as they finish 1;he firing 
detail.’ 

‘Fine,’ said Baldwin. ‘Try and have everybody at the alert 
shack by ten. I really want to blow this before midnight and 
get some sleep befdre we leave tomorrow.' 

‘Yup. We’ll have it done by then,’ said Michaelson. ‘Only 
sixty of them to do. And then we barrel back tomorrow ?’ 

. This time the question irritated Baldwin. There was the job 
to do first. He ignored the question. 

‘Let’s clean this one up first,’ he replied, ‘and let’s make it 
good. See you at ten then, at the alert shack.’ 

The alert hut had become the nerve centre of what had once 
been a base of power and command. Now it existed only to 
supervise the base as it ate itself up. When Baldwin arrived, 
it had shrunk to a forlorn and frail two-story hut, made of 
Chinese bamboo and wicker, meaningless. On the ground 
floor, where the pilots had gathered to check their flight plans 
and spin their^yarns, were eight men: six other ranks playing 
poker and two junior officers idly talking. They had been 
drawn in together, as Baldwin had been drawn in on the hut, 
because it was all that was left. 

‘Where’s General Loomis?’ Baldwin asked, and one of the 
officers pointed up the rickety stairs to the observation floor. 

‘He’s upstairs, sir,’ said one of the other men, and Baldwin 
climbed the stairs to the tower. 

‘Hi,’ said Looini^when he came in. 

‘Hi,’ said Coiei^tSfi^^^^^Kl^son, who was beside him. 


JiO ^ 
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They were standing by the windows oCthe tower, looking 
out at nothing, and ^ {Doleman lamp hung frc?m one of the 
beams, gently ijioving to the draughts, and the shadows swayed 
with it.. Even in the dark Loomis was a handsome man, over 
six feet tall, husky, with pride of carriage and bearing, his baggy 
Air Force uniform hanging with grace because its wearer had 
grace. Magnusson, beside Loomis, ‘"’S'as shorter — chunky — 
full of flesh, bespectacled, with the bearing of a doctor. They 
were both good men, Baldwin told himself. He spoke first : 

‘Fins job on those bombs. Colonel. It makes it a lot easier.^ 

‘Thanks,’ said Magnusson. ‘The Chinese did the hackwork 
oti it.’ • 

Baldwin waited, and since no one spoke, he turned to 
Loomis. 

‘Any more news, sir?’ 

‘Call me Slick,’ said the general. ‘The hell with this Kun- 
ming garbagfi. Not much. We signed off the air about an 
hour ago. Your b®ys can burn this towei*anytime they want. 
Message for you. The last one that came in.’ 

Loomis walked over tcf the desk, lifted a stone off a blue top- 
copy message and handed it to Baldwin. Baldwin had read it; 
then for the first*time, not knowing what was being dumped on 
him. It seemed to make good sense at first glance, wrecking 
the road ajl the way back, although the names — Ishan, Hochih, 
Tushan — ^were unfamiliar. But what pleased him, at the 
moment, vms the ‘at your discretion, for somehow it seemed 
a compliment. They had given it to him to do at his dis- 
cretion and he liked it. He straightened, hoping he did not 
look happy, and heard Loomis say: 

‘It’s a bastard, heyp’ 

Baldwin stared back, puzzled. 

‘I hate these goddam discretionaries,’ continued Loomis. 
‘They’r5 al'^ays passing the buck. It’s no way to run an 
a«my.’ 

‘But,’ said Baldwin, flustered, ‘but . . .’ searching for words, 
winding up lamely, not wanting to sound like a Boy Scout, 
‘it makes sense, I guess.’ 

‘What makes sense?’ asked Magnusson. 

‘Well,’ said Baldwin, acutely embarrassed now, ‘you juSt 
can’t leave that road open.’ He was in it too deep to back out 
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now and had ^ to go on, ‘If they come up that road and cut 
Kunming off from Ssuchuan, the game- is over. The whole 
point’s been to keep the Chinese together long enough to build 
something out of them, hasn’t it ? We have to keep them to- 
gether at least until the war’s over. We can’t leave that road 
open . . . it’^ . . . it’s t]|p|l^ whole point of the war.’ 

‘The whole point,’ growled Loomis, ‘is to break the stupid 
back of the Japanese. When this base goiss, there isn’t any 
more to do out here.’ 

Baldwin was certain that he would sound like a foc,I if he 
went on, or tried to explain it the way it looked from staff up 
there in Kunmirlg, on the Yunnan plateau, where he had sat. 
And he admired Loomis. Loomis was a West Pointer, a 
general at thirty-one, younger than himself. There w;as some- 
thing about what West Point did to a man, teaching him to 
divide his mind in compartments so that he cpuld obey or 
command with equal ease, and though he must get tired and 
scared like everyone else, a West Point m£n never showed it. 
Loomis could relax up here in the dark room because he had 
done all that he could do, and there was no sense worrying in 
between the times you were actually doing things, once you 
had ordered them done. 

‘Well, hell,’ said Loomis, ‘it’s up to you. I was just going 
to say you didn’t have to do it. I can countermand your orders 
orally. I’m going out off the taxiway in the morning, with 
ten men. I can dump off some gear and take you’t eight men 
out too. It’s .a tricky thing with that many men in a ’25 off 
this taxi way, but we can just do it, I think. If you want to 
come — well — you make up your mind.’ 

Loomis was being a friend and Baldwin liked that. He 
liked Loomis rnpre at the next question. 

‘This your first blow-job? You feel funny about having to 
blow things up ?’ 

‘Yes, some,’ he answered. ^ 

‘Your first command, this job?’ 

‘I guess you’d say so, sir,’ answered Baldwin. 

‘This was my first command, too,’ said Loomis. 

Baldwin knew that already. The East China Task Force 
had brought Loomis his first star at thirty, and made him 
famous in the dispatches and given him a future in the air wars 
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of tomorrow if there were to be air wars.. But^it must hurt 
him, seeing his first corrynand about to go up in rubble. 

‘If only thos^ Chinese had held,’ said Loomis bitterly, as 
if to himself. ‘They must have had half a million troops 
in this campaign. The Japs didn’t put in more than eight 
divisions.’ ^ 

There it was: it was odd, coming from an ^r Force man. 
Only the ground fftrce people hated the Chinese, Baldwin had 
thought. The Air Force people were usually aU for the Chinese. 
At leas^^ Kunming. The old staff arguments repeated them- 
selves in Baldwin’s mind, the ground forces arguing that if we 
hiftt the Japanese they’d clean out East China «nd the Chinese 
couldn’t stop them; the Air Force people arguing that if you 
could punish Japan from East China it had to be done, and, of 
course, tne Chinese would hold. But Loomis was now angry 
at the Chinese in the way the ground force officers were. 

A shot rapped in the distance. The three men tensed 
together, and wheit the sound was losi' in silence, they 
relaxed. 

‘God damn them,’ said Loomis softly. It took a minute for 
Baldwin to knov^that Loomis was still talking of the Chinesp, . 
not the Japanese. 

‘You never can tell what makes them shoot,’ continued 
Loomis. ‘Jt could be a rabbit, it could be a light, it could be a 
plain-clothes Jap, it could be a private fight, it could be because 
they’re just nervous. I never did like'having Chinese in such 
close support on a base. Look, Baldwin, you sure you can 
handle the Chinese on the way out?’ 

‘I’ve never had any trouble,’ said Baldwin. ‘We deal with 
them all the time in Kunming. It’s the Japs that worry me, 
not the Chinese; it’s operating blind, not knowing where they 
are.’ That did not sound good. He stopped short. He had 
learned long Sgo to keep his mouth shut when he was worried, 
nc^ to show it. 

‘Well, O.K.,’ said Loomis, in the command voice again. 
‘You’ve got until tomorrow until we take off to make up your 
mind. Now, as I get the picture from Maggie here, you’ll 
have the runway blow by midnight. Right ?’ 

« Yes, sir,’ said Baldwin. ‘We have sixty bombs in. We’re^ 
wiring them on a single circuit with cross-ties of primacord. 
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We should ^et eight-foot craters staggered all across the field. 
The Jap can fiU the craters, of course, but that takes man- 
power and time, and there*!! be no air cover foijhot pursuit. If 
they really try, they can make the field operational again in a 
week. But they*d have to work on it. Hard.* . 

* You’re 'set to blow, when?* asked Loomis. 

*At eleven,* Baldwm said, confident. 

‘Right,* said Loomis snapping off the? conversation and 
going friendly again. ‘Now, how about a shot of bourbon 
while we sit it out.* ^ 

They had sat thus talking for hours, rambling and waiting, 
sipping whisky carefully, and Baldwin knew he liked the 
Army, the easy way it braced you to do the things you had to 
do. He found himself talking about the Army, asking Loomis 
about what the regular Army was like in peacetime, and what 
he thought it would be like when this was oyer. They had all 
called each other by their first names and Baldwin was thor- 
oughly relaxed when Michaelson had - climbed the stairs, 
cleared his throat, and said: 

‘We’re all aboard. Major, we’re ready.* 

. But the blow had been an absolute flop. 

Loomis and Magnusson had come along in their jeep and 
joined the men behind the earthen ramp to watch, them push 
the plunger and see the runway go. 

‘Everybody down ufider the ramp, with youj back to it, 
facing away/ Baldwin had said. ‘We’re far enough away to be 
safe, but a freak could carry one of these runway cobblestones 
all fhe vay out here. . . . God help any of those Chinese if 
they’re still wandering around out there, but this is when she 
goes. Millej^you climb up there and give the call ; Michaelson, 
you push it off when he’s through.’ 

Baldwin liked this moment of ceremony, the thrice repeated 
yelling of ‘Fire in the hole!’ which the engineers of the atvny 
had called from time-out-of-mind, in all the wars long gone, to 
clear the last lingerers from whatever it was that was about to 
be blown to bits. From the top of the earth-ramp, he heard 
Miller’s voice halloo in the dark, ‘Fire in the hole^’ then wait 
Hand repeat the phrase, then wait and repeat it for a final tiip,e, 
and then scramble back. 
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‘Push it off/ said Baldwin to Michaelsorf, and»saw Michacl- 
son*s back stoop as he thrust the plunger down, sending the 
magnetons curi«nt through the wires to rock the earth. 

And then nothing had happened • • . nothing. 

The men crouching with their backs to the ramp untangled 
with a single reflex and scrambled over. 

‘What happened ?* said Baldwin. 

‘Nothing. The®re’s a foul-up,* said Michaelson. 

Baldwin ordered the men back, and thrust the plunger down 
himselJK a second time, a third time. Nothing happened. He 
quickly unhooked the w4res from the poles of the detonator, 
and checked the detonator. It seemed good? 

‘Is this magneto working ?’ he asked. 

‘I che^Jked it myself when we got here,* Said Lewis. ‘It*s 
good.* 

Baldwin reached in his pocket for the galvanometer, 
scratched the two wire leads, watched the needle. Not even a 
flicker. 

‘A break,* someone asl^ed, ‘bad splice ?* 

^ ‘No,* said Lewis, ‘those wires have been cut. Somebody*s 
been cutting th^ stuff after we*ve been stringing it.* . • 

Baldwin knew he should have rigged the circuit both mech^ 
anically and electrically; he knew that he should at least have 
checked it»with the galvanometer before he ordered Michaelson 
to push it off. It would have showj;i the break. The blow 
would not Rave worked anyway. But he would not be here, 
naked in the dark, in Loomis* presence, a fool, and he wondered 
how to make the gaff look better. For a moment, Loomis 
was more important than the Japanese, and then the sense of 
the Japanese pressed in on him — the field still had to be blown; 
it was his job; how long would it take to blow by hand, how 
much ti^ie Ijefore the Japanese came ? 

‘Can we find out where the break is ?* asked Baldwin, aloud, 
knowing the answer as he asked the question, furious with 
himself for asking it, feeling the need to say something. 

‘Not if it*s been cut on purpose, sir,* said Collins, answering 
the open question. Baldwin noticed the sure, conciliatory tone 
in Collins*voice. ‘If it’s sabotage they just make a nick xmd^r 
the insulation, cut out the wire, leave the insulation jacket, and 
it looks so good you can’t tell whether the wire’s in there or 
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not unless you go 'over every foot of it. We must have at 
least twelve or fifteen reels, more than a mile of wire down this 
runway. We couldn’t check it quickly even by daylight.’ 

‘What makes you think it’s sabotage?* asked a new voice. 
It. was Looigiis. He had joined the circle about the plunger. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ ^replied Collins, ‘but the Chinese have 
been warning us of Jap agents in the refugee flow; any of the 
peasants out there tonight might have been a Jap with some 
wire cutters up his sleeve.’ 

‘Aw, nutsl’ said Michaelson, and Baldwin stirred uiieasily, 
for it was clear that Michaelson had not noticed in the half- 
light of the jeep' headlights that it was General Loomis wtfo 
had joined the group and was asking the questions. 

‘Aw, nuts,’ said Michaelson again. ‘Japs, hell. Thpse were 

Chinese. Collins, you got a f new excuse for the Chinese 

every time something happens. I’ll bet one of , their officers 
got patriotic at the last minute and decided to screw us and save 
the field by cutting the wires. Or maybe somebody followed 
along after us in the dark and saw the wire there and cut out a 
couple of hundred feet just to sell. It was the Chinese, not the^ 
Japs. They messed up the whole night’s wofk.’ 

• ‘Pipe down I’ said Loomis in his hard West Point command 
voice and Michaelson shut up. 

‘Baldwin,’ said Loomis, ‘is this serious ? Are you going to 
get this field blown, or i^ it going to be here for the Japanese 
when they come ?’ 

‘It’s serious,’ said Baldwin, ‘but we’ll get it blown.’ 

Under Loomis’ authority, in Loomis’ presence, he began to 
be sure of himself again and could say briskly what he had to 
say, without flinching, because he disliked doing it. 

‘We can’t check these wires by night,’ said Baldwin to his 
men, ‘but we still have to blow the runway tonight, and the 
taxiway tomorrow morning. The main circuit is too long to 
check, and we’ll have to blow each cross-tie individually. C5r 
maybe each bomb individually. We’ll try it by individual 
cross-tie first. With safety precautions and clearance for mis- 
fire that’s an all-night job, and into the morning before we 
Idck off.’ 

* He caught himself. He was about to say, ‘. . . and thea 
we’re through.’ But he could not. He had almost forgotten 
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the discretionary. It occurred to him he had just^received it all 
on his own shoulders and now he was in this mess. He had to 
get the field bU>wn tonight; but he had no promises that he 
could make to stimulate them. He had to lead them, or drive 
them. And the field had to be blown. 

‘Can I help?* That was Loomis, friendly again, but in 
command. • 

‘Not a thing you can do, sir, but thanks an5rway,* said 
Baldwin. T’ll see you in the morning at the alert shack before 
you talJt off.* 

When Loomis and Magnusson had left, Baldwin turned 
b^ck to the men. Already, they had wilted? The long day 
and night of labour, of cutting, hauling, digging, lugging had 
worn them out. And behind this particular day and night, he 
knew, lay all the summer weeks since June. He could see them 
slumping as he felt himself slump inside; each tired nerve- 
strained muscle pulled on him to quit. But out beyond the 
ramp lay a dark, em{)ty field which the Japanese would like to 
have and it had to be made useless. He must make them go. 

He chose Michaelson, the strongest. 

‘Mike, you anjJ Miller start at the far end.* ^ . 

Michaelson quivered as a tired horse does when it feels the 
whip. 

‘O.K.,* he said, ‘Let’s go. Miller.’ 

Sometime? that night, last night, only Monday night, during 
the nightmare and the noise, he realized that the impulse that 
had brought him down to Liuchow had trapped him in some- 
thing bigger. It was the discretionary that had sprung the 
trap, so that now he had far more than he had ever sought or 
bargained for. It had all somehow come into a foggy shape 
during the night in his mind, so that now if he drew back 
from it. Tie would feel less than a man. Once you saw what 
w%s right, you could not escape it. And if he went on with 
it — ^would he get them all killed? You could not flirt with 
the Japanese army in pursuit on the road. Nor with the 
Chinese either. 

Baldwin? could see the impulse clearly now; he remembered 
ej^actly how it happened up there in Kunming a week agd, 
when he had asked for this. He had been sitting across the 
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desk from Hutcheson at the big headquarters on the plateau, 
five hundred miles away, by the big window beside the blue 
lake, where he could sec the Red Cross girls walking through 
the courtyard, where they had movies every night; where 
newspaper? and magazines arrived every day with the mail, 
and the hum and how4 of planes roaring in from the Hump 
with supplies foe China went on night and day. 

No one was ever alone in Kunming. In the infinitely intri- 
cate, interlocked, oscillating adventures that made jup the 
whole round of the war, Kunming was one of those headquar- 
ters where the fury and charm of battle had bound strangers 
together in a tigWt, warm partnership of a common thing to &e 
done together. Together, in Kunming, all of them had 
watched the American bases thrown like a net in ^he past 
eighteen months farther and farther east towards the Straits; 
and, together, in the past six months, as the Japanese retaliated, 
they had watched the Japanese army coil, strike, pause, coil 
again, strike again* as the fields fell one by one. Hengyang, 
Paoching, Lingling, Nanning, Kanchow, Lintan, Kweilin — 
all had gone, and only Liuchow had remained, doom closing 
on it, when, a week ago, Hutcheson sitting across the desk had 
read the Liuchow message and said: 

‘McNeil’s had it.’ 

‘What’s happened?’ Baldwin had asked. 

‘Malaria. The medics want him out as soon as we can 
replace him.’ ' 

‘He’s donfe a fine job,’ said Baldwin, mentally noting to him- 
self hbw fine a job McNeil done. He had met McNeil 
several times on McNeil’s flight into Kunming from the field — 
a hard, middle-aged engineer, out of the New York building 
trades. McNeil had commanded the Detached Demolition 
unit from the time it had been organized in June^to blow the 
fields on the retreat from the east until just now. "^McNeil was 
an outdoor engineer, good with men at work in the field, b*at 
all awkward and out of place in the office up in Kunming. 
When McNeil came in on his visits, the three of them, Hutche- 
son, Baldwin and McNeil would talk it over whatever it was, 
and then Baldwin would put the data down on papAfer, staffing 
it as he had done all his Ufe. c 

Maybe it was just this staff work that had lain behind the 
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impulse. Because he had slowly become aware ^at the Army 
was using both McNeil and him as they had been used all 
their lives before; McNeil, working in the field out there in 
the east, roughing the plans into stone. But himself investi- 
gating, consulting, giving the engineer’s analysis, the engin- 
eer’s opinion to the men who had to make the decision. It 
was just the way they had used him at Lowry Moody. After 
he had clarified it,' the senior partners always put the price on 
it. And this thought, always with him as the months at the 
desk ill Kunming had worn away like the years in the office 
back in Boston, was almost certainly v/hat had made him say, 
iitipulsively, yet casually, to Hutcheson: • 

‘He’s done a really fine job. We should have relieved him 
two weeks ago. Look. Why don’t I fly down to Liuchow for 
the finaf blow and handle it myself and get McNeil up here 
to the hospital fast ?’ 

‘I suppose somebody’s got to go down,’ Hutcheson had 
said. ‘Do you reaMy want to do it yourself?’ 

‘It’s only four or five days until they close in on Liuchow and 
we ought to make a cleafi job of it. I’m not doing anything 
*this week up here. Why not ?’ Baldwin had replied. He had 
really wanted to go. It would be quick. It would be useful. 
The war would be ending soon. And he did not want to go 
back to Bpston without having done part of it himself. 

But the impulse had had deeper roots than that, Baldwin 
knew. It Was something about Lowry & Moody, and Helen, 
and home and all the years since college. He really wanted to 
boss it. Engineering had once been and still was a beautiful 
thing and in his daydreaming where he could talk without 
being embarrassed, he called it ‘the poetry of solid things’. 
Engineering was taking an idea, a dream in someone’s mind, 
and weaving it on the loom of arithmetic into stone and con- 
crete, wfth men and machines, leaving something rising from 
the land, stark, perfect and content in itself. 

But engineering had turned out to be not quite that simple. 
The family had got hini into Lowry & Moody. It had been 
Uncle Will’s idea. The money. Uncle WiU had always said, 
lies not in»the substance but the deal, and Uncle Will had made 
lot of it, which was why Father disliked Uncle Will. Lowf y 
& Moody w’as an investment house, a good one. Big enough 
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to finance moderate New England projects on its own, big 
enough to be called in by the really Big Houses, both on State 
Street and in New York when a xnajor scheme was under way. 
Lowry & Moody needed engineers — but not to buUd, for they 
w.ere not builders. They needed engineers to analyse, survey, 
consult and finally giv^ advice before the senior partners made 
a decision on the financing requested of them and set a price 
with which to bid. * 

Baldwin had loved it, too, for years, feeling very young to 
be inspecting great projects on which he would otherwise have 
served as a junior draughtsman, or a working-gang boss had he 
been an operafional engineer. But instead, representing 
Lowry & Moody, and the financing, and asking the questions, 
he had been important; and it was on his judgment aqd his re- 
ports that the senior partners based, in part, their final decisions. 

It was Helen who had first made him discontent. There was 
always Helen’s cold observation of the world and men; it went 
with her strength. * It was she who noticed that though his re- 
sponsibility grew, and Lowry & Moody liked him, and showed 
it, it was not he who sat in the big board room when the deci- 
sicvns were made. It was others ; always other§^ and just before 
^the war, even younger men were among the others. It was 
always Baldwin off on survey or analysis, on the trip to Michi- 
gan to look at the mines, or up to Canada to see the proper- 
ties. But he did not go down to New York, where the big 
deals were knit. When he had given his advice,* which was 
sound and clear, and where with the clarity of engineering he 
could show the shape, the size, the structure of the problem, 
then someone else made the decision, or set the price. Helen 
had noticed it. He could hear her now, as she caught him day- 
dreaming, ‘PMl, where are you now? Now what are you 
dreaming about ?’ or, goading, ‘Phil — I don’t me^ fqr you to 
be pushy. But Phil, you have to handle other men or other 
men are going to handle you.’ ^ 

But he had always waited for Mr. Lowry some day to call 
him in and ask, ‘Baldwin, what do you think ?’ and not have 
Mr. Lowry mean what did Balwin think about the engineer- 
ing of the project, but whether, yes or no, Lowry & Moody 
should go into it. And it had been the same in the Army, the 
same in Kunming. His hand had been over all the plans of all 
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the new fields built in the past year; his thinkifig had shaped 
and altered half a dozen of the beautiful grey strips that had 
cut across the paddies of East China. But, yes or no, whether 
they were to be built or not, lay beyond him. When the yes or 
no was made, if it was yes, someone else was sent to do the 
building, someone like McNeil whorp the Army felt could 
handle men. • 

Baldwin could ^ee all that, and how the impulse had spurted 
when McNeil’s command was thrown open, and he had asked 
for it, no have this little command, for these few days, and 
blow Liuchow. That was how the impulse had carried him 
iAto the trap; and the trap had closed just fast night, before 
the blow, with the message. 

He could not see how he could get out of the trap, either, 
for the shape of the problem had an engineering truth and 
clarity to it. You could not come down from a staff desk in 
Kunming, where the whole war was spread on global maps in 
the map room, ancf think like Loomis wh*b commanded only 
two medium-bomber wings and fought his war from the air 
over the limited waters of the Straits. China was important, 
^Baldwin knew, 4 iot just the Straits; it was important that the 
plateau and the basin be held together, not cut. He would 
have insisted on it back in Kunming, in staff. That was more 
to the war than just getting the Jap, or breaking his back. The 
American base on the plateau, the Chinese base in the ba6in, 
they had to*be held together because vaguely, he knew, China 
and America had to be held together. And if any man could 
do anything about it, he must do it. Baldwin could insist on 
this with the one part of his mind that was staff. But the 
other part was now in command of Detached Demolition here 
in Kwangsi. And the command-mind had to do what the 
staff-miijd said. Because it was right. At whatever risk. 
That was the trap. Because it was right. 

•There was even more to it than that, Baldwin knew, 
scarcely wanting to think. It was all part of being from 
Boston, and spending tne summers at Salem, and seeing the 
museum of clipper sliips at Salem, and remembering the 
celadon vflses from China that his mother had inherited. It 
was part of going to school and the Open Door and bemg 
friends, and he liked the Chinese. And China was so big. 
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there were so^manye of them, you could not let anybody give 
it away, you could not let it be offered to the Japanese 
whether or not the Japanese meant to follow, whether or not 
they meant to execute their death-dance at China’s dismem- 
berment. He had only wanted to boss this team at the last 
rites of Liuchow, and had done it, for himself and his pride. 
But now there, was the discretionary, and above that was 
the vague weight of China and America being held together, 
and it was all mixed up in his mind, for Duty was somehow 
involved. It ought to be done. But the Japanesb were 
coming. And the men were tired. Linger too long on the 
road, and he could lose them, get them killed. He owed thelh 
something, too. He knew Helen would have laughed at him 
if he had talked to her about Duty. That was what made it 
difficult for him to tell her what he was really thinkirig. She 
would say — he could almost hear her — ‘Phil, you’re mad — 
simply mad. You’re daydreaming again. You and seven 
men — ^why, it’s idi6tic.’ • 

And all through the frenzy of the night on the field, trying 
to co-ordinate the individual blasts as the bombs slammed 
dff one by one, wincing at the occasional slajp of rifle bullets* 
that nervous Chinese were firing in the fringes, snuffing the 
warm breezes carrying the odour of smoke and the acid taste 
of explosive in the night, scanning the starlit horizon and the 
little hills, imagining there might be horsemen, Japs, there 
or there or there, charging at them, all through tCie night ‘at 
your discretion’ had grown worse and worse. 

It was only when the sun had risen in the morning, and the 
sun-washed green and violet of the dawn had comforted him 
with its radiance, that he had decided not to go out with 
Loomis. 

He would go out by road, with the trucks, and he would 
go fast or slow as it seemed best, and make fip ifiis mind 
whether to linger and destroy as he went. 
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In the morning sun, this morning, Tuesday, as he made ready 
to leave the Liuchow base, the Japanese had seemed far away. 
The fires had burned out and the graceful plumes of smoke 
tasselled lazily in the haze. It was the dark that had brought 
fear, and the light •brought security again. The Japs were 
close, Baldwin had knox^n, but they came on foot; or horse 
over broken roads, while he had wheels and could move at 
his own decisigp. , * 

Baldwin had assembled his men at the signal tower after the 
sleepless night’s work, the job done on the runway, and had 
sought Loomis to say good-bye. 

‘Hi,’ said Loomis, his voice fresh ^with sleep which some- 
how he hacf stolen from the night’s tumult, ‘we’ve got coffee 
and sandwiches for you.’ 

‘Are you pushing off now, sir ?’ Baldwin had asked calmly. 
‘Yes,’ said Loomis. ‘What about you?’ 

‘I’ve decided to go out by road. We’ve got the gasoline, 
the food and the gear, and I’ll play it by ear whether we 
demolish or not as we go.’ 

‘O.K.’ said Loomis. ‘If you’re sure. We can still get you 
off with us.’ 

‘Thanks a lot,’ Baldwin had replied, ‘but there’s the signal 
tower to burn and the ta dway to go after you take off. And I 
ought to check the town and co-ordinate the bridge south of 
town witliPthe Chinese command. We’ll finish it here, lay over 
the hills outside town tonight, and figure it out tomorrow** 
‘O.K.,* said Loomis. ‘It’s yours for the blowing.* 
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Loomis picked up his gloves, adjusted his cap, and had an 
afterthought. . . 

‘My jeep,’ he said, ‘want it ?’ * 

‘No,’ said Baldwin. ‘We have a truck extra now an)rway.’ 

‘Then tufn it over to General Yang at Chinese command at 
the station for me, will you? The Chinese can use it. And 
get a receipt foroit, too, will you?’ 

Baldwin drove Loomis to the taxiway where the B-25 was 
ready. Loomis squinted down the perilously narrow^ peril- 
ously short, gravel-paved taxiway that had never been made 
for take-off or landing, then clambered in. 

A long leg in < 3 enims hooked down out of the hatch, caugftt 
a rung of the belly-lid, lifted it with a toe, pulled it shut with 
a snap. The engines coughed. The propellers lazily spun. 
The cylinders puffed their black vapour, caught witn a roar, 
and the B-25 bumped its way unsteadily down to the end of 
the taxiway for the tricky take-off. 

Loomis opened fhe throttle very hard V/ith the brakes firm 
on. He released it abruptly and the plane waddled, then ran, 
then streaked, then lifted into the air before it had used three 
thousand feet, as if Loomis wanted to suck ^er up into the' 
air as soon as the rudder stirred and came alive under his feet. 
The plane lifted over the field, cleared the hills, and, as Baldwin 
watched, he saw it turn on wing-end circling over the far 
end of the runway. Then, still only five hundred feet in the 
air, Loomis stood her on wing-end again, and cdme darting 
back straight up the length of the runway, his engines howling, 
the wind screaming over the wings, his prop-wash buffeting 
plumes of smoke and dust from the blasted field. Straight 
as a surveyor’s line he held the plane on course saying farewell, 
saluting his fiaet command, and then was up and gone, a black 
dot fading rapidly away to the west. He would be in Kunming 
and under a shower in two hours. 

Baldwin was alone now, all alone. In command. With the 
last chores to be done: the tower which was easy, and the 
taxiway which was harder, and telling the men, which was 
hardest. And after that, the road. 

He had checked with Michaelson on loading the cenvoy and 
Michaelson had reported they were already loaded to standard 
six drums of petrol, full loading of rations, three battalion 
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demolition Jdts, the explosives, the portable generator, the 
BAR. 

‘Standard loading for field trip,* reported Michaelson. 
‘Whether we need it or not.* 

‘Well, we may need it,* replied Baldwin. 

Michaelson had frowned at him, and ^Baldwin knew he had 
invited a question. ITe decided to answer the question before 
it was asked. 

‘We had another message from Kunming last night,* he 
said. ‘They want us to stay on the road for a few days and 
see what we can spoil on the way back into Kweiyang.* 

'Are we going to do it?* asked Michaelsftn, his voice at 
once surly, hostile and incredulous. ‘I told the team that once 
we get this Liuchow job blown, we barrel right back into 
Kweiyang with no stops. McNeil said so.* 

‘We*ll play it by ear,’ said Baldwin. ‘Let’s finish up here 
first and get in town to check the Chinese operation. It’s a 
discretionary. . , . We’ll see how it goes.’ * 

‘You mean we have a ^choice,’ Michaelson said but Bald- 
win made beUeve he had not heard. He was glad he had told 
Michaelson; Michaelson would tell the others; thus, no* 
speeches or explanations. 

It was ten o’clock and Loomis must already be touching 
down at the Kunming field, when B^dwin finally assembled 
the seven mSn of Detached Demolition, the job done on strip, 
taxiway, and signal tower. He lined them up in road forma- 
tion, his own jeep first, followed by Loomis’ jeep for General 
Yang, the four trucks following next, and led them oif to 
town. 

Collins rode with Baldwin in the leading jeep, as he had 
whenevej Baldwin had left base in the past few days. Collins 
was the unit interpreter, trained at some Army school in 
C^flifornia. McNeil had explained about Collins before he 
left. ‘A smart kid, a good one, gets along fine with the 
Chinese. I can’t figure o jt what he tells them when they talk, 
but they like him; he’s a college kid.* When they got to the 
railway station Baldwin was very glad indeed that Collins was 
with him. 

Liuchow station was the last unoccupied marshalling yard on 
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the long rail’^'ay that ran in the lee of the mountains. From 
Lfiuchow to the west, through the pass, paralleling the road 
along which they were now to retreat with their trucks, the 
single-track spur ran up into the hills to a railhead - marked 
Tjashan, one hundred and eighty miles away. The spur had 
been in process of demolition all the week, as the Chinese 
ripped out the %:ails, backed the rolling stock up on Tushan, 
prepared — or should be preparing — the bridges for demolition. 
But so long as Liuchow station and the marshalling ya^d itself 
were intact, they were important. From his memory of the 
big map in the Kunming war-room, Baldwin knew that the 
marshalling yard be destroyed to keep the Japanese from 
using the north-south main-line to ease the strain on their 
sea transport. 

And yet, they found at the station that nothing at all had 
been done. 

They sat with General Yang in the stationmaster’s office, and 
in high, falsetto, ^outh-China accents, the general explained. 

‘There is no way. Major,’ Coljins translated from the 
general’s lips. 

• .‘Ask him what he means when he says there is no way,’ 
Baldwin countered. 

Collins and the general jabbered away, and Collins said: 

‘He says, ^*Mei yu pan-fa.^* They say it for everything. It 
usually means that there’s no way of doing anything. He 
says: there is no way of blowing up the yards. "^The people 
will not listen to him. They are waiting for the trains to start. 
They will not leave the trains. The soldiers cannot make the 
people go. The people will not move.’ 

‘But this is the end of the line,’ protested Baldwin im- 
patiently. *The trains can’t go up the spur to Tushan, it’s 
out. And they can’t go north or south because the, Japanese 
are closing in. It’s as simple as that. It’s all over. Nobody 
can get anywhere from here by rail, it’s got to be blown.’ ' 

The general spoke and Collins translated in short bursts: 

‘My soldiers have told this to the people. But the people 
do not listen to the soldiers’ words. They are sure the trains 
will carry them farther. They have paid for their flckets. In 
America sometimes the people do not listen to their army 
either ? True or not true ? The people are too tired to walk 
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farther. They have been walking a long* time> these people. 
The soldiers do not want to fight with the people. These are 
our own people.’ 

The general stared disconsolately through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles at Baldwin, and Baldwin felt uncomfortable. The 
general’s fingers drummed on the table. They were talking, 
but Baldwin felt no contact. • 

‘If the major v^ishes, I will show him. Please come,’ said 
the general. 

The •general rose from his chair, and Baldwin and Collins 
followed. The general clipped an order to one of the sentries 
id a falsetto even higher than his conversatiAial tones, and in 
a few moments a sergeant and six Chinese soldiers arrived to 
escort the three into the yards. 

It todk minutes for Baldwin to grasp what he was seeing. 
Into the yards had been stuffed locomotives and wagons of 
every vintage and model, rusting, shiny, new, old: flatcars 
made long ago in Manchuria, Belgian box<?ars, French wagons- 
litSy Japanese passenger trains, tank cars marked still in Ger- 
man as made in Diisscldorf. South and north of the station, 
tor hundreds o^miles, bridges had been blown, rails had b^en 
lifted, culverts exploded. Now the trains had clotted here at 
the end of their existence, immobile ; they could go no farther. 
One or two locomotives hissed lazily, the steam still simmering 
in their boilers. The rest were cold. 

And ovet locomotives, boxcars, passenger trains, flatcars, 
bristled the people. 

A great symphonic stink eddied and blew about the crowded 
railway yard, fouling the crisp, blue, mid-morning air. It was 
the stink of a thousand human smells, of urine and excre- 
ment, of vomit and sickness, stained with the many shadings 
of garlic^ and underlain with a sour, basic, sweaty body odour 
that touched everything. From the roofs of the cars, men, 
'vpomen, and babies peered down from beneath the crust of 
their possessions . Cow-catchers, decks, couplings bristled with 
paper parasols, bundles, -hairs, packages, poles, baggage. Out 
of the sliding doors of the boxcars, peered peasants in blue, 
merchant^in black, young men in Western business suits. The 
red silk of infant’s wrappings darted from the drab colouring 
of the mob, and here and there the stained silken-pink of the 
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pleated brid^ robes said that a newly-wed was caught in 
Bight. Babies cried. Women moaned. Men talked in all 
the crackling tones of all the Chinese province*. 

‘You see,’ said General Yang, ‘we bave no way. The 
people will not leave the trains. We cannot blow them up. 
'rtie people will not let us.’ 

‘But the Japanese will be here,’ Baldwin persisted, ‘today 
or tomorrow, don’t they know ?’ 

‘We have told them that,’ said General Yang. ‘B\it many 
people do not believe us, they do not believe their Government. 
Many people do not care now. They have walked too long. 
They will wait for the Japanese to come, and try to go back 
home after they come. Tonight we ourselves will leave, and 
tomorrow morning, after that, when nobody is here, those who 
believe us will start walking to Kweiyang and those who do 
not care will wait for the Japanese to come and hope for mercy. 
There is no way. Meiju pan-fa J* 

A mother carrying a baby wrapped in fed silk lifted herself 
from one of the mattresses and caine crying over to the two 
Americans and the Chinese soldiers. A man followed her, 
holding out his hand, babbling hysterically. Jn a moment, all 
the wagons and cars were pouring out people who coagulated 
in a shrieking, crying knot about their group. General Yang 
barked an order to the sergeant, the sergeant shrieked another 
order to the soldiers and^ the soldiers, lifting their rifles in both 
hands, crosswise, like gymnasium bars, made a^ little circle 
about Yang and the two Americans and began to push the 
people back. The sergeant cursed and yelled until the cords 
of his neck stood out and his normally high Chinese voice 
reached a menacing soprano shriek. A boy of twelve ducked 
under the barrier of the soldiers’ rifles and ran, pleading, to 
the Americans, clutching at Baldwin’s field blouse. , A blow 
from General Yang’s arm sent him tumbling. The boy picked 
himself up from the gravel, blood running from his scraped 
cheek, and scuttled whimperingly back into the mob. 

‘He says he is hungry; but he has no discipline,’ said 
General Yang sombrely. ‘Chinese people have no discipline, 
a rope of sand, these are our people, that is what ou^i: Sun Yat- 
shn said. The Generalissimo also says we must have disci- 
pline. But we have no discipline. Let us go back to the office. 
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You see there is no way to blow up the railway sfiition. The 
people have no discipline^ They will not let us/ 

Baldwin had not liked to agree with General Yang. It was 
not clean to leave the railway yard undamaged, the rolling 
stock intact. It was a frayed ending to the long summer’s 
work. In the office, back in the station. General Yang had 
explained again. • 

‘There is no way,* said the general, ‘except to shoot the 
people make them go. Do the Americans want us to shoot 
the people?’ 

paldwin felt the anger rising in him. There was something 
unreasonable and unfair in General Yang’s •question. His 
orders, Baldwin reflected, read ‘Ishan, Hochih, Tushan.* But 
did ‘at discretion* include the station here, too? He did not 
know; and he did not see how he could handle General Yang. 
The general was so courteous. 

‘Tell him,’ said Baldwin, ‘tell him we are not ordered to 
shoot the people, w5 do not like to shoot people. Tell him 
we are Americans who ha%e orders to delay the Japanese, and 
i^nericans obey orders. Oh hell, Collins, tell him we’ve got 
a job of work to^ do and we’re doing it, not because we like 
it, but because we’ve got to. Tell him,’ concluded Baldwin, 
wearily giving in, ‘that blowing the railway yard and the 
town is Chinese responsibility, not ours, and if he can’t do it 
that’s up to him.’ ^ 

‘The majdV is right,’ said General Yang. ‘Besides, what 
good would it do to destroy the railway yard? Where will 
the Japanese take these trains? All the rails are destroyed. 
What will they do with the metals ? They cannot take it any- 
where. When they take Liuchow, they have taken all of East 
China. Then they cannot go anywhere else. Besides,’ went 
on the gqperjl, ‘do not the Americans say we are winning? 
Soon the war will be over. MacArthur is soon in the Philip- 
pines. The American aeroplanes now bomb Tokyo. China 
has eaten bitterness for a long time. Maybe it will be easier 
to build again if the railw ^.y yard is not destroyed.’ 

The general smiled at them both, a wide, mirthless, nervous 
smile. • 

‘Will you have tea with me ? Will you have noodles ? You* 
are hungry?’ 
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‘We arenVt getting anywhere, are we?’ said Baldwin to Col- 
lins, and waited* ‘Ask him if he’ll let us have some soldiers to 
blow the bridge south of town if he won’t blow the yards.’ 

‘Wait — ’ Collins held up his hand. ‘I think he’s- afraid of 
us, sir. The important thing is to make friends with him first. 
We have to make friends. May I feel him out ?’ 

‘We haven’* time to make friends,’ Baldwin said, hearing 
his own voice sound stuffy. ‘This is his job, too.’ 

‘The jeep, sir, if you’re going to give him Genera]^ Loomis’ 
jeep, let’s give him the jeep first, and have the noodles and 
then talk about the bridge.’ 

‘O.K.,’ said Baldwin, ‘let’s get on with it.’ This, he knew, 
was the point where he always dropped out, where it was not 
a matter of logic or substance but of some quicksilver some- 
thing extra that irrationally swayed a deal. * 

He watched Collins — a tall, lean, brown-haired boy, at 
twenty- two not yet a man, his jaw muscles still smooth, with 
no sag, his brown eyes bright and full of warmth, a smile now 
curving his lips — as he leaned fqrward to sip the tea, and 
Baldwin knew the smile was reaching out to General Yang and 
tpuching the general, too. Collins was th^ youngest man in 

• the outfit, but there was an air of deftness and sureness about 
Collins that he, Baldwin, had never known. 

The noodles came almost instantly after the tea, fragrant 
with the faintest touch of garlic, egg-yellow, hot, steaming, 
with dark leaves of cabbage twisted into the noodle soup. Col- 
lins twirled the noodles about his chopsticks, complimented 
the general on his noodles, and Baldwin, not understanding 
the language, sensed that Collins liked the noodles, like the 
general — and the general liked Collins, too. 

Collins brought up the matter of the jeep. The Americans 
were driving back to Kweiyang, he said. The^j ha^ one extra 
jeep. General Loomis had asked them to give it to his good 
friend. General Yang. The jeep was outside. *' 

General Yang became very grave. He pushed away in the 
air with his hands, palms outwards. America and China were 
good friends, he said, but this was too much courtesy. 

America and China were good friends, indeed, •said Collins, 

* this was why General Yang should have the jeep, it was no 
courtesy at all. 
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It was too much, said General Yang. 

It was nothing, said Collins. 

Then, abruptly, the general changed the conversation and 
Collins translated. 

‘The town is burning,* said General Yang. 

‘What ?* Baldwin asked, puzzled. 

‘The town is already burning,* said Generaf Yang, offering 
the information as if he were making a gift of destruction to 
the Americans in return for the jeep. 

‘What town?* said Baldwin. 

^‘Liuchow,* said General Yang. ‘Already. ^We do not have 
to shoot the people in the town. There is a big wind. We 
burn a little of the town at the edge, and the wind will burn 
the rest.’ 

It pleased Baldwin that the town was burning. Yet it irri- 
tated him that the general should offer the burning town in 
gratitude for the je^. This was a job to/lo, not a bargain. 

picked at the noodles with his chopsticks and swallowed 
them tastelessly and was angry. 

• ‘Now ask him about the bridge south of town,* said Bald- 
win. ‘Tell him*ve ought to take that one out, too. We need" 
some of his soldiers to help us do it.* 

‘Of course,’ said General Yang. The jeep had changed his 
tone. He was now a friend. He was helpful. ‘The bridge 
is not too difficult to destroy, but the#people may bother you. 
You need soldiers to guard you while you work. I will send 
you the soldiers. When?’ 

‘Now,’ said Baldwin, putting aside his chopsticks. ‘It is 
late. We do not know how near the Japanese are. We 
should do it now.’ 

When they had wiped their mouths, put aside the chopsticks 
and finiAect the tea, they went outside, and Baldwin gath- 
ered the men in a huddle to explain the work. He would go 
iAo town himself with Collins and Michaelson to check the 
fire; they had to be sure that the Chinese had blown up the 
town’s little generator. The others would go out of the city 
by the south gate, and wire the bridge for blowing; the team 
had prepafed the cavities three days ago. But they were to wait 
•for Baldwin and the other two to rejoin them before they blew. 

‘Wait for us,* Baldwin repeated. ‘We should be back by 
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noon, but fof us at least until three in the afternoon. 
Don’t blow the bridge until we get back across with the jeep. 
Don’t blow it until we’re back, or unless yoiTre fired on by 
Japanese you can see.’ 

The town Baldwin entered was full of silence. The poplars 
and willows thlt hung over the streets swayed gently in the 
breeze and the breeze twirled little puffs of dust before it in 
graceful glittering cones. Underneath, the whitewashed col- 
umns of the arcades, the shops were boarded and shuttered, 
the teahouses arjd warehouses empty. In the bright sun, tllje 
cafes and bars, where the American airmen from Liuchow base 
had spent their pay and brought their goods to trade with the 
merchants, looked forlorn and shabby. The ‘Modern’, the 
‘Red Plum’, the ‘New York’, the ‘Three Principles’* and all 
the other tawdry rendezvous whose signs in English implied 
that American soldiers might here find drink and girls, were 
now exposed by the brilliant light in unpainted, timbered 
ugliness. No rickshaw men yelled,fno pedlars chanted their 
wares, no peanut vendors hooted at the corners. Down th^. 
bare and mud- walled side streets as far as Baldwin could look, 
'was a loneliness. No children shrilled, jeered, hooted; no 
floppy-bellied pigs squealed on the way to market; no house- 
wives laughed or squabbled. It was a Chinese city without 
Chinese, its whitewashed walls, its old hanging trees, its rain- 
less gutters all without sound. He could hear only the high 
whine as the telephone wires quivered under tension in the 
wind at the poles; and, above that, loudly, the whistling roar 
of flames approaching. 

Picking their way through the eastern half of town, judging 
the fire as they went,"* the smoke scratching their nostrils, 
Baldwin agreed that General Yang’s judgment had been cor- 
rect; the town would fall to the flames with no more work to 
be done. It was only when they stopped the jeep to expldte 
Green Alley by foot and see whether the town’s little power 
generator had been thoroughly demolished, that they could 
see the flames’ work at close hand. 

, The wind was picking up clumps of burning fhatch and 
sailing the clumps up Green Alley, to burn out fitfully if the 
clumps fell on a tiled roof, but to smoulder and then blaze if 
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it found wood or more thatch. It was a wliant ^^ind, and its 
whistle, combined with the horse roaring of fire draught in the 
alleyways, combined with the sound of the joints of bamboo 
rafters popping as the flames ate them, promised that the 
whole town would burn in a day. It had been a dry, hgt 
summer over East China and the city, like the countryside, 
was parched and ready to become cinder. » 

It was after they had found the generator neatly blasted 
and had^turned back toward main street that they came across 
the leper. They heard him tinkling and crying through the 
flames before they saw him. It was the old beggar who 
for months had sat outside the Red Plum cafE, begging from 
the GIs in from the base, who had become familiar to the 
Americans because he was the only leper any of them had 
ever seeA. His face was ridged and knotted with the bulbous 
tumours of leprosy, and, long ago, trachoma had blinded his 
pus-filled eyes. One hand tapped with a stick on the ground, 
and the other hand Vas a stump, eaten off at the wrist, brace- 
leted with little brass bellj that tinkled musically to announce 
Ips coming. The leper was stumbling, leaning on his stick, 
crying, tears runping out of his blind eyes, calling to the dead, 
burning and unpeopled city for help. 

He must have heard the sound of voices, for he was stum- 
bling toward the Americans, wailing the beggar’s chant in the 
old singsong. ^ 

^K^o-lien, ^k^o-lien, hsien-sbeng, k^o-lien * — have pity, master, 
have pity. 

Then the leper would change his chant, his tongue shaping 
his trade call by habit. 

^Cb*ing-kei dfien, hsien-sheng, ch*ing-kei ch*ien* — please give 
money, master, please give money, ran the singsong, with its 
tradition^ half-wail, half-sob that now in the leper’s throat 
was a real so6. And the leper, obviously, no longer needed or 
wtnted money, only help, some hand to take his, and thread 
him through the fire to safety. 

‘What’s he saying?’ Baldwin asked Collins. 

‘He’s begging,’ Collins said. ‘He wants help. He wants us 
to take hirA along,’ translating the meaning, not the words he 
understood. 

‘Well, we can’t take anybody,’ said Baldwin. 
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‘No, he dcJbsn’t ^ant to go with us, he*s blind, he can’t see 
us,’ Collins said. ‘All he wants is foi? someone to get him out 
of here; if we leave him, he’ll burn.’ • 

‘God damn it, that’s a leper, Collins,’ said Michaelson, 
breaking in. ‘You Imow if you touch him you catch it.’ 

The leper had begun to cackle furiously, crying and moan- 
ing as he came bloser to the sound of their voices, and Collins 
was becoming, as every interpreter does, not translator, but 
advocate. 

‘No, you don’t,’ he said sharply. ‘It says that only pro- 
longed and intimate contact makes leprosy contagious.’ . 

‘For Christ’s sake, Collins, are you giving us that book- 
crap again ? What are we doing here anyway ? We ought to 
haul out of here and get back to the unit. Leave the son-of- 
a-bitch and let’s go.’ 

‘If we leave him here he’ll burn. He hasn’t got a chance; 
he can’t see a thing.’ 

Michaelson’s unsteady temper exploded. 

‘Oh my God,’ he yelled. ‘Collins, you’re going to get all of 
us in a sling someday. This ain’t the Y.M.C.A. We can’t dp 
a damned thing about him and even if we could, we shouldn’t, 
we got to get out of here, they’re waiting for us.’ 

‘If we don’t help him out of here, nobody will,’ snapped 
Collins, his lips taut in anger. 

The two stood faciijg each other, bristling with temper. 
Michaelson short, stgcky, his balding head glistening in the 
sun, his hard, tanned face flaring at the nostrils, was cocked 
like a bull — his chest thrust forward, his muscles working, 
his hands on his hips. Michaelson was the oldest man in the 
outfit, Baldwin knew, perhaps as old as himself, or older; there 
was fury in this man. Collins, leaner, taller, slight but tensile, 
was equally furious, his boy’s face now hardened in^o a cold- 
ness, his fists clenched like a boy’s. 

Baldwin caught himself. They must not fight. Withdut 
thinking, he snapped: 

‘Shut upr 

They looked at him, their anger stilled and ebbing, the 
jDeggar still wailing, and Baldwin said quickly, ‘B6th of you! 
Collins, drop it! This whole place is dangerous. The Japs 
can be anywhere. It’s too bad for him. He’ll find his way 
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out, or he won’t I Leave him! We’re* goinj back to the 
jeep.’ 

Collins tended himself again, made as if to speak, looked 
back at the beggar who could not see them, shrugged his 
shoulders, and followed the other two. They quickened tl\eir 
pace through the flame-lined corridor of Green Alley and, as 
they withdrew, they could hear the leper tottssring after them 
for a moment, stick tapping the ground, his chant pursuing 
the ecly3 of their voices. 

They found their jeep undisturbed, and making their way 
out of the town reached the bridge span to rejoin the unit by 
noon. They waited until two in the afterdoon before they 
blew it to let a Chinese convoy pass and permit an angry 
Chinese colonel to file his regiment across. Refugees darted 
and sidled in and out of the troop column, enraging the 
colonel, and soldiers and refugees cursed each other. Then, as 
soon as the troop file was across, Baldwin pushed the plunger 
and the bridge werft out neatly, as it should. 

If the Chinese had cut, the railway bridge, then any wheeled 
thing would have to pause on the edge of Liuchow before 
entering the mpuntains. Whoever followed would have; to 
follow on foot, fording the stream, or come by horse, or re- 
build the bridge, which would be difficult. Baldwin listened 
for sounds after the bridge had blown, and looked at the 
smoke-drift from the town. Except for the smoke, the day 
was a perfdtt Indian summer day, in its full heat, with its soft 
white clouds in the pale sky. That might be the muttering of 
artillery far away, there, from the hills on the other side of 
the town, and he could not be sure, and even though there 
was a blown bridge between himself and the Japanese, Bald- 
win decided to move. 

It hacj been three hours from then to this evening, three 
hours to make the twenty miles into the foothills, ploughing 
through lines of stalled Chinese trucks, parting the streams of 
soldiers and refugees, threading in and out of the clots of the 
evacuation, fighting the shouting, noisy congestion all the way. 
But when they came up the little rise overlooking the village 
of Sanchsio, the traffic had begun to thin, and there was a 
day’s march between the bridge at the river and here he was, 
a day’s pursuit for Japanese on foot to catch up with his 
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convoy on wheels alid it was safe, finally, to rest and eat and 
catch up with his thinking. 

Now, on the side of the hill above the littlfe village, they 
were relatively alone. The men had begun to eat as soon as the 
trucks had been refuelled, and Baldwin joined them. The pork- 
and-gravy, with its peppers and onions, hot-and-wet-and- 
heavy, soothed Baldwin. A drowsiness settled on him as he 
shovelled the hot stew from mess-tin to mouth. Some of the 
men were already spreading their bed-rolls on the groimd be- 
hind the truck, and, already exhausted, they were crawling in. 

Prince and Lewis had the SCR- 300 set on the ground, Lewif> 
fiddling with the dials. Lewis’ face was puckered, his eyes 
squinting, all the wrinkles curving about his eyes, on his fore- 
head, at his lips, as he listened under the earphones. Every 
now and then he would wince as the radio screeched witli static. 
His fingers slowly coaxed the dials back and forth, gently feel- 
ing out the air, but^he shook his head after a few minutes. 

‘Nothing,’ said Lewis, ‘can’t raise a thing. I think I get a 
Jap field radio now and then, but nothing I can make out.’ 

Baldwin knelt, took the earphones, adjusted them over hi^ 
own head and listened. He expected to hear nothing; the 
radio was only line- of- sight in range, twenty-five or thirty miles 
at the most. But the surge and hum of the set teased at his ears. 
His fingers stroked at the dials and it seemed as if at any mo- 
ment a sound might brevak into a voice he could understand, 
coming out of the dusk to say he was not alone. But there was 
nothing, only the whine now and then of an errant wave, or 
the squeak and screech of static, or the sputter of a dust 
particle. He listened for a moment, then gave it up. 

‘We’re out of contact,’ he said to the men watching him. 
‘We won’t pick up a signal until we get nearer Kweiyang. 
Let’s knock off now and get some sleep. All of ys.’ r 

He spread his own bed-roll and now, and was ready to crawl in 
when Michaelson approached, stood tentatively as if he wanteti 
to speak, and Baldwin motioned him to squat. Baldwin did 
not know Michaelson yet. Michaelson was a six-striper and, 
McNeil had said, ran the outfit. McNeil had also said 
!^^ichaelson was O.K. — a hard man, who knew demolition, 
who had worked in a Chicago foundry before the war, a fore- 
man. What McNeil had said about Michaelson had reminded 
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Baldwin of what the older men at Lowry &r Moody used to say 
about the occasional survey problem that came to them in a 
reorganization financing : that no plant was worth anything un- 
less it had good supervisory personnel, and this was the most 
difficult thing to judge. A foreman, they used to say, had to 
be smart enough to understand what the manager or engineer 
was trying to do, but not be too smart. Just smart enough to 
know more about the job than any of the men under him, 
and make the men understand what management needed. 
Michaelson was not the man he would ever have for dinner 
at^home. The thought was inconceivable. But for what he 
had to do now, Baldwin realized, he needed Michaelson. 

‘What about tomorrow ?’ asked Michaelson falling in with 
Baldwin’s thinking. ‘Are we going through? Or are we 
going to do some more work on the road ?’ 

‘It depends,’ said Baldwin. ‘It depends on what we find.’ 

He rose from the ground for he did npt want to show 
Michaelson he had already decided to try because somehow it 
was right that they should. Nor did he want Michaelson to 
kilow that he had heard the men arguing the decision before 
supper. ‘The lees talking the men do about this the better; 
nothing’s set yet. Make sure the guard is posted,’ Baldwin 
said, and walked away. 

Baldwin walked across the paddy to where the slope of the 
hill broke sharply in a terraced descent of many little crescent 
fields. The village below was now almost completely clouded 
with the night. Here and there a fire, or a lantern, or an oil 
lamp pricked the gathering dusk. It must be crowded. Be- 
yond, far to the east, where it was full light, he could see a rosy 
far-oiff glow> making the sky luminous. Liuchow burning. 
The Japanese would have it tonight or tomorrow and General 
Yang wcAild^elt away into the hills to join the hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and refugees who had already straggled 
into these hills in previous weeks, all of them now converging 
on the little highway he must try to wreck. 

In the west, deceptively close, he could see the sharp black 
silhouette of the mountains he would enter tomorrow on his 
way to K'CUeiyang and Kunming. There they were, edgecj 
• against the sunset light in the west, huge against the sky. Be- 
hind the wall of the mountains lay what was left of China that 
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was not Jafianese? somewhere deep in its shelter was the 
American base at Kunming and the Chinese capital at Chung- 
king. Between them was the junction at Kweiyang for which 
he was heading and for which the Japanese, too, would be 
heading. 

I asked for it, he told himself, I asked for it. Not exactly 
this. But somfchow it had come to this, ‘at discretion*. 

He stood staring at the big hills, bare and naked in the 
dark. He could almost feel the snow that lay within them, 
now, in November, when winter had surely come to the high- 
lands. A night breeze blew, as if the mountain cold reached 
out to warn him. He shivered and started to get into his bed- 
roll. Suddenly, the leper emerged on the sleep-dulled image of 
the day just past. The leper had been no part of the adventure 
he had asked for when he came down to relieve McNeil. He 
had wiped the leper out of his mind, like that, and had not even 
thought of him again, till now. Where did the leper sleep 
now? He shivered again in the cold Vind from the high 
mountains and stooped to the warmth of the bed-roll, the 
fleece comforting him as he let exhaustion flood over him. ^ 
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The sky glowed milk-blue over the mountains as they set 
out the *next morning. A white mountain fog rippled in 
billowing pockets in the low hollows, folding them in grey 
when the road dipped, while a clear sun ^da2zled them in- 
creasingly as the gravelled highway twisted steadily out of 
the fog into the heights. • 

, Baldwin liked the feel of the convoy — listening to the 
trucks wheezing, behind him, slowing as his jeep slowed, 
accelerating as the jeep accelerated. Collins drove the jeep 
and Baldwin, silent, could reflect on the train they made. 
Behind in the trailing six-by-six came Michaelson and Miller, 
an odd team^ but they liked it togeth<;r, and they carried the 
explosives. Prince and Niergaard followed third, with the 
petrol drums, more than enough to carry them on to Kwei- 
yang. Lewis followed in the fourth truck, and Baldwin 
worried about Lewis driving alone, carrying the three battalion 
demolition chests, the generator and the pneumatic drill. 
Morgan, he knew, had once been Lewis^ road-partner — he 
was the pne^who had been killed before Baldwin arrived. 
Oddly, he did not worry about Ballo at the tail, alone at the 
wReel of the truck that carried the rations; Ballo was self- 
sufficient. McNeil had been right. It was a good outfit ; now 
it was his to use. These men had probably destroyed 
more in the last two days’ work than the value of a good 
engineer’s lifetime of building. If you worked back to the 
whole summer’s operation the outfit had probably des- 
troyed more than any engineer had ever built in a lifetime. 
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And only eight of 'them. The feel of their power rose in 
Baldwin. 

The weather, too, pleased him. The brisk chill of late 
autumn had greeted, them in the morning as they rose; cutting 
sharply across their bodies’ summer adjustment to the low- 
lands where the heat had lingered imtil yesterday. They had 
changed from *denims to woollens this morning and wore 
their field jackets zipped, but the warmth was gone. It was 
crisp, not cold, almost picnic weather in the autumfx, if the 
procession that eddied about them on the road had let the 
illusion of picni/: rest. # 

But it would not. Baldwin had thought in the morning as 
they pulled out that the crowd was only the early morning 
departure of the refugees who had sheltered about Sanchao for 
the night. But as the morning lengthened, the procession 
stretched on with it, endless before the American trucks as it 
was endless behiijd. On the flats, the procession crawled at 
foot pace, the plodding shuffle of lost soldiers, dazed wander- 
ers, families, children only slowing -and annoying the vehicles 
ploughing through them. But at each up-grade, the horre 
ca^rts and wheelbarrows, loaded with the mattresses, bed-rolls, 
sacks, and belongings of the refugees, choked the narrow high- 
way, forcing the trucks to grind in the torment of low gear; or 
to inch their way back and forth across the road to keep trac- 
tion; and now and then to halt entirely before starting once 
more. Frequently, an empty truck or bus already rusting lay 
pulled over to the side, abandoned where its passengers, at 
some earlier crest of the summer-long flight, had run out of 
petrol and simply left it to continue on foot. Occasionally, 
over the ledges and fall-offs of the mountain road they could 
see below a Chinese army truck, battered and broken where it 
had fallen, or had been pushed off the road oncejt vras useless 
in the retreat. 

At the crest of the first ridge, Baldwin signalled to the truiks 
behind him to pull over and stop. It was ten o’clock already, 
and time for the first relief stop. From the saddle of the pass 
through which the road crawled, he could see both the route 
;*-hey had come and the route they must take. Ai he looked 
back, the road they had already come wriggled toward him up 
the side of the mountain behind, then, as he turned, it wrig- 
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gled away from him down the slope before»them, then wriggled 
up the range facing them and certainly, he knew, it would 
go on like tMs, mile after mile, over a dozen more ranges 
higher and higher until it finally reached Kweiyang junction 
on the high plateau beyond. And at the bottom of the first 
slope, Baldwin could see a bridge over a deep stream bed, in 
which water trickled and glistened. * 

The bridge looked very narrow and small from the high 
point a# which Baldwin stood. But he knew it was a problem; 
like a tooth beginning to ache, this problem, and its decisions 
^ould come back again. There was no name to the bridge, he 
knew, as the highway itself had no name. Standing there on 
the saddle, Baldwin was perplexed by the problem. They had 
passed thirty, forty, perhaps fifty Chinese trucks and buses in 
the tw<?nty miles they had come this morning. How many 
more lay behind him, chugging along as a charcoal-burner did 
at that instant? To blow the little bridgf meant that every 
wheeled thing behiAd was trapped until the Japanese overtook 
them, that the riders would have to w^alk. Horses, mules, 
foot-wanderers might lurch or scramble across the ravines 
and shallow fords of the winter streams. But with the bridge 
blown, no vehicle could possibly pass. How much more 
gear behind him, or around him in the hills, did the Chinese 
army still plan to get out? And the jeep he had given 
General Yang yesterday at the statipn — it would be useless 
now, too. * ‘At your discretion’, he told himself, meant 
simply to make his own guesses and his own mistakes. But 
the message had said ‘Special attention vicinity Ishan’. Here 
they were. 

He squinted down the long incline to where the little 
bridge spanned the stream several miles away. Four tiny fig- 
ures, tv^o ^ each end, paced it. Soldiers, he told himself. 
Chinese soldiers? Of course, Chinese soldiers, he reassured 
Himself; there could be no Japs here yet, the morning was too 
quiet. But under whose command? Someone who had au- 
thority over the bridge ? Someone he should consult to share 
the decision ? If he could find him. How long would it take ? 
It had taken two hours to do the twenty miles this morning. 
The Japanese must be in Liuchow now. Or beyond. 

He turned back to his men who were smoking and gazing 
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over the mountains'. It was time to say something to them; 
he knew they wanted to know. But he did not know himself. 
He must say something now, but not a speechj'^and no prom- 
ises. Finally, he walked back to them and began. 

.‘We^re forty miles out of Liuchow now,’ he said, *and I 
think we’re far enough ahead of the Japs to be out of it. You 
know about thdse orders. Michaelson told '^jou. I don’t think 
it means anything more than a few days’ delay on the way out 
at most. And the weather’s great.’ 

That was the wrong thing to say. Baldwin saw Prince pluck 
his cigarette from his mouth, carefully fix it between thumb 
and forefinger, and snap it away into the air like that. The 
gesture spoke. They had had enough outdoor weather of all 
kinds this summer and they wanted to be in. He changed his 
tone, trying harder to find the key. 

‘We’re almost two hundred miles from Kweiyang. We’re 
supposed to tie thi^s road up and slow down the Japanese pur- 
suit. It means taking out a bridge here or there, perhaps' a 
good side-hill blow if we can find^ the spot. Most of the 
bridges will be little ones, like the one down there. If we take 
out the one here, and another say fifty miles up the road, we’ve 
given them a week’s work. We’re going down now to look 
at the bridge there and see if it’s the right one.’ 

He cut them off before there was any questioning. He saw 
Michaelson viciously stubbing out another cigarette butt in 
the ground, grinding it with his heel. 

‘Keep the trucks in second all the way down. No coast- 
ing. Some of the brakes are pretty thin by now. Let’s go.* 
He turned on his heel and walked back to the jeep. 

Cautiously and slo\yly, the convoy rode its way down the 
pass, blaring its way through skidding animals, scrambling 
children, cursing men who skittered out of their ..path as they 
•clanked down. 

They crossed the little bridge at the bottom and pulled up 
at the far side, the incurious Chinese sentries glancing casu- 
ally at them. Baldwin observed the bridge and saw it in- 
stantly as a simple thing : two stone piers in the bed of a deep 
stream in a sharp ravine that was almost dry, and dog beams 
across which ran a planked roadbed — two hours’ work at most. 
Aibove the bridge, the hillside rose gradually to a puckering 
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crest, and now Baldwin could see what an «xcellent position it 
was. It commanded all. the valley north and south, it com- 
manded the far* slope of the hill down which the convoy had 
just wound its way. Into the contours, Baldwin’s scouting eye 
noticed, the Chinese had cut machine-gun emplacements and 
somewhere, if it were a rich unit, there might be a mountain- 
howitzer or two. But he doubted it. * 

They were dug in well, Baldwin acknowledged, the cuts 
being rojinded over into the hill’s curve, the gun slits and pits 
visible only when one was almost on top of them. It was a 
g<jod place to fight. But the half-remembered conversations 
in Liuchow came back to him, of Americans wcfndcring why or 
when or what made Chinese fight. Divisions had melted away 
this summer when a battalion might have held, abandoning 
position^ that might have been defended by boys. And then 
there were contrary stories, of Chinese companies wiped out 
to the last man, holding in desperate tenacity against all the 
weight of Japanese divisional or corps artilfery, down to the 
last Japanese banzai charge. No one really knew what made 
CJ;iinese hold and fight, or break and run. Anyway, this was a 
position, still mapned, not yet abandoned, and he must find 
the command. 

He beckoned Collins to accompany him and both strolled 
over to the two sentries on the near side of the bridge. 

shih na-i pu?^ asked Collins,,^ which Baldwin under- 
stood from having heard it so often. ‘What outfit are you 
with ?’ 

The older sentry stared at them respectfully, then gave his 
regimental designation. Kvidently, the American uniform 
gave them the authority to have their question answered. 

"‘T'^uan pu na-li ?’ asked Collins. ‘Where’s Headquarters?’ 

The seijtry motioned up the hill. 

"^Pu-chang t^i-pu-tsai he asked. ‘Is the C.O. there ?’ 

iThe sentry shrugged his shoulders. This was more informa- 
tion than he cared to give. Or he did not know. Collins and 
the Chinese jabbered further as Collins asked directions to 
regimental headquarters and then reported that they were 
there, up the hill, off the little road to the left, just before they 
reached the top of the hill, in the temple. 

The jeep frisked its w'^ay up the hiU, leaving the trucks on 
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the road by the bridge, and found the little trail off the highway 
without difficulty. It was just wide enough for a jeep and 
Baldwin reflected on how nicely a jeep fitted into the China 
war and the mule-cart widths of ancient Chinese roads. Twist- 
ing and bumping, ^the jeep found its way in a few minutes into 
a clearing behind one of the hill folds. Chinese soldiers in 
short yellow-^reen knee breeches sat on^one of the slopes, 
cleaning their rifles. Others, naked to the waist, lay in the 
grass, dozing in the sun. Two sentries stood alert keside the 
black temple doors and through the open doors, between the 
red and yellow^ columns, Baldwin could see people in uniform 
walking across the courtyard. 

This was the command. But almost too beautiful to be a 
command, Baldwin thought. Two old trees, the ridges of 
their ancient bark swollen with age, pushed up through the 
stone-cobbled paving of the courtyard, the breeze tossing their 
leaves and bougjis. Through the gate he could see moon- 
gates, one framed by the other, and the always-slanted Chinese 
roofs that so amused his engineer’s eye, their tips curling up to 
the sky. It was quite warm now in the late morning sun, afid 
peaceful here where the sound of birds and the occasional 
• purling of water running somewhere rose softly above the far- 
away sounds of traffic on the highway behind the hill, the 
distance hushing the urgency of the traffic to a blurred 
chorus. ^ 

A lieutenant greeted them in a back room, after the sentry 
had passed them, and invited them to wait. An orderly 
brought two bowls of hot tea, and Baldwin and Collins sat. 
The minutes ticked silently by. It was almost eleven. Down 
below, Baldwin knew, the men were itching. The sun was 
warm, it was a good time for rolling up the road and getting 
ahead of the refugees. But they sat. ^ « 

Collins broke in on Baldwin. 

‘Do you have that pass. Major?’ * 

‘What pass ?’ Baldwin asked. 

‘The Chinese pass that McNeil used for these field jobs. 
It’s signed by Chang Fa-Kuei, and gives us authority to operate 
^ anywhere in his war area. We’ll need it on this deal.’ 

‘You mean this?’ asked Baldwin, pulling out the packet of 
papers that McNeil had handed over to him last week, and 
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extracting the wrinkled, folded document in Chinese characters 
which had puzzled him. . 

‘That’s it/ s^d Collins as Baldwin opened it and spread it 
over his knees. 

Collins’ finger pointed to a large rectangular tracery of ver- 
milion lace-lines at the bottom of the parchment; above were 
column after coluijin of black, bold Chinese characters. 

‘That’s his seal, Chang Fa-Kuei’s,’ said Collins. ‘His com- 
mand runs all the way through South China, from Kwangsi 
clown to Canton. It’s supposed to give our unit authority to 
operate anywhere in his command, calling on all Chinese to 
co-operate with us in pursuit of our high mission, and the 
execution of our common duty.’ 

Baldwin smiled. Suddenly, he liked the way Collins spoke. 

‘And P' he asked. 

‘And it works out something like a hunting licence back 
home. Sometimes these little units honour jt, sometimes they 
dcj^n’t. It depends cfn what they think of Chang Fa-Kuei. It 
means that if we can persuade them to do what we want, 
itJs O.K. with Chang Fa-Kuei; and if we can’t talk them into 
it . . .’ Collins ^shrugged his shoulders, ‘. . . Met Yu Pan 
Fa: 

‘What does it actually say ?’ Baldwin asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Collins. ‘They didn’t teach us to read 
Chinese in Counter-Intelligence. It w^s a six-months’ course 
in Monterey — but only spoken Chinese; they crammed as 
much into us as you get in two years at college, everything 
except the reading of it. That takes years.’ 

It made Baldwin feel better that Collins could not read 
Chinese either. He looked at the boy, as if seeing him for the 
first time, and Collins smiled back, mischievously, the way he 
had smiled a^General Yang yesterday. 

‘How did you happen to go to a C-I-C school, Collins ?’ 

•It seems crazy now,’ said Collins slowly, reflectively. ‘My 
father’s in politics back home. In Brooklyn. He’s a city 
magistrate; he’s been aching to be a justice for the past ten 
years. In politics, he’s well-connected because he’s been 
friendly wi#h the Flynn people in the Bronx and now that the, 
Brooklyn machine’s broken down, all the Washington 
patronage goes through Flynn. You know how it is. Major.” 
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Baldwin did not. He disliked politicians. His face, he 
hoped, was showing nothing, but Collins said: 

‘I like my father, you know. Anyway he wanted to arrange 
a commission somewhere in Washington. Well, you know 
how we all were back in 1942 — patriotic as hell, and I was just 
a kid. I put in for Coimter-Intelligence before he could fix the 
commission or even OCS, and told him I y^^anted to do it my 
own way. He’s still angry. They sent me to Monterey, to 
one of the language schools, and I chose Chinese. A»d there I 
was a year later at one of these Chinese training schools in Yun- 
nan where we teach them to use Lend-Lease material. Tfeis 
spring they serlt me up to the Hengyang front with McNeil 
because he needed an interpreter and wanted an American, 
not a Chinese. I can’t say I’m sorry either. This summer has 
been wild, but all the things you see at a time like*this — no 
book carries it. As a matter of fact, when I go back to school, 
I think I’ll take a course or two about China.’ 

‘What school Baldwin asked. 

‘Columbia. I’ve got two more years to go. In govern- 
ment. Then law school.’ ^ 

, ‘Law’s good,’ said Baldwin judiciously, and he knew that 
. Columbia Law School was excellent. 

‘If you do it right, yes,’ said Collins, ‘but I think somehow 
I’d like to work over to politics. It’s been in our house since 
I was a child, politic^ every day of the year. This is all 
politics, here.’ 

‘What? China?’ ' 

‘China, this wa^, the whole summer. They run this country 
the way the Hall used to run New York. Not that that’s so 
bad, mind you. I’m not making a moral judgment. That’s 
the way the country is and the way they have to do it, but it 
makes a difference when you run a country in a W2^t the way 
Tammany ran Manhattan. It’s interesting. ’ 

‘You like China, don’t you ?’ • 

‘Why yes, I do. So do you, I noticed.’ 

Somehow the conversation had led them to this and he 
felt himself no longer a major and Collins no longer a ser- 
geant. In the silence, as the waiting stretched outj they were 
together. 

It was fifteen minutes before the lieutenant told them that 
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the commander. Colonel Li, was ready to see them, and the 
two Americans followed him through the courtyard. Baldwin, 
vaguely award of the quiver of excitement and eagerness in 
Collins’ stride, knew that it would be like yesterday at the 
station with General Yang. The bridge had to be cut; but this' 
colonel had to be made to agree first; and if the colonel did 
not agree there yv^ould be a bargaining, a quid-pro-quo in- 
volved. Baldwin wished that Colonel Li were an American 
colonel? in the American Army, to whom he could explain 
the deal in his own way, get a fast yes or no, and get out. The 
bridge and the blowing of it was technical and no problem; 
but dealing with this colonel would be. And it came back to 
him that that was the way it was at Lowry & Moody. Baldwin 
was at his best either in the substance or the technique, be- 
fore or*after the deal was made, when he could make concrete 
the heart of what had been talked about, put the engineering 
figures on it, plan it, organize it. And now l^ere he was tongue- 
tied among Chinese, with Collins to do his talking, con- 
scious that Collins was more than an interpreter, that the boy 
kad learned to be, or was by instinct, at home in the situation. 
And yet was good. Baldwin did not like being dependent *on 
the boy. 

As soon as Baldwin saw Colonel Li, he understood the 
delay. Colonel Li stood before him immaculate, ramrod-stiff, 
his trousers pressed to knife edge, his, tunic faultlessly draping 
his form, his hair oiled and clinging without a stray to the 
skull. An odour of perfume, strong and fresh, reached Bald- 
win’s nostrils. Colonel Li must have bathed in perfume; the 
colonel must have spent the fifteen minutes dressing himself 
for this conference with the Americans. Now he was flawless. 
Beside him was a young Chinese lieutenant, his aide. Behind 
him another^ Chinese officer, thin, small, expressionless, stared 
darkly at them. 

•‘Please sit down,’ said the colonel, after the introductions. 

‘Tell him we’re in a hurry,’ said Baldwin to Collins, and 
he listened to Collins spinning gracefully through Chinese 
phrases that seemed anything but urgent. 

‘He says please have some tea with him,’ said Collin§, 
then added, ‘We’ll have to anyway, or he’ll be insulted.’ 

The colonel, Baldwin, Collins, the two Chinese officers all 
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sat down at a black-lacquered table and while Baldwin fidg- 
eted, the colonel clapped his hands ai^d a servant appeared to 
pour the tea. 

^America is China’s best friend,’ said the colonel, abruptly 
and solemnly, through Collins, as he raised the tea in invita- 
tion to his lips. ‘We^are glad to have a visit from our American 
friends. Today is sad. Today we eat bitterness. But the final 
victory will be ours because China and America are friends. 
Has Major Baldwin been long in China?’ • 

Baldwin squirmed. He had been through this courtesy rou- 
tine at every conference with the Chinese in Kunming for ^ 
year and a half, 'and had sometimes enjoyed it. But in Kun- 
ming there was always time; now there was no time. 

‘Get through this business as fast as possible,’ he said to 
Collins, fixing a thin smile over his exasperation, %nd tell 
him we want to talk to him about an important thing.’ 

Collins cheerfully snaked his way through the Chinese 
courtesies, smiling, meandering, then woUnd up on business-. 

‘What is the important thing ?’ asb^d Colonel Li. 

‘We are the American Detached Demolition Team of tlr^e 
East China Task Force,’ said Baldwin, and <;ontinued, while 
Collins translated, to sketch the situation, his orders, and why 
the little bridge should be blown. As he spoke, he realized 
how odd the idea must sound to the Chinese, 

‘Is this a good idea ?’ asked Colonel Li. 

‘I do not know,’ said Baldwin, ‘but my orders say the 
vicinity of Ishan. Headquarters think the Japanese may come 
up this road on to the plateau and if they do, they will cut the 
roads at Kwciyang junction. Then all our communications be- 
tween Kunming and Chungking will be cut, too. So they 
want us to destroy it. .your headquarters also agree.’ 

Somehow, talking to Chinese, Baldwin always ^ot^down to 
kindergarten level, one-and-one makes two — Colonel Li had a 
map, he knew the situation, there should be no need of thfj. 

‘How will you do it?’ asked Colonel Li, and Baldwin 
explained how simple it was. 

But since the colonel was in command of the bridge, said 
Baldwin, pressing on, the Americans could not blov^ it up un- 
less the colonel agreed. Besides, said Baldwin, pulling out his 
copy of the message from Kunming, then pulling out the 
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Chinese pass, his immediate orders werejn English, and he 
needed some Chinese authority, did he not, for certainly the 
coloners soldiers would not let just anybody blow up the 
bridge ? 

The three Chinese ignored the message, studying the 
Chinese pass, and Colonel Li’s knee began to jiggle in nervous 
oscillations of toe and ankle. He rose, went to his desk, rum- 
maged about, and returned with a large map of China which 
he spre^ on the tea table. It was not a detail map, Baldwin 
saw at once, but a large old-fashioned German relief map of 
t^hina, the low coastal plains in green and yellow, the foot- 
hills marked in tan shades, the mountains •in maroon and 
brown, the snow-peaks in white. 

T do not think the Japanese will come,’ said Colonel Li, 
running* his finger up the road on the map, ‘They will come, 
yet they will not come. It is very cold in the mountains now. 
Their soldiers are summer soldiers. They cannot do any good 
unless they go all the way to Kweiyang. Tiicy will send some 
horses up the highways to*scc how far wc have gone. But they 
\^ill not follow us into the hills. They will follow yet they will 
not follow. Th^y will not stay. They stay only in the low 
country. Now they have all the low country of China. Soon 
they will be defeated. They will not come.’ 

‘What does he mean, Collins?’ asked Baldwin, baffled by 
the translation that came in fits and jerks, to the colonel’s 
rhythm of Chinese. 

But the dark, expressionless offleer spoke, for the first time, 
as if he understood Baldwin’s puzzlement. Collins translated: 

‘He says they will go as far as Tushan. He speaks a different 
dialect, not Kwangsi like the others. His name is Colonel 
Kwan.’ 

Colonel Kwan’s fingers ran up the map, past the green and 
yellow band* through the maroon and brown, and stopped, 
aitd he repeated, ‘Tushan.’ 

‘That’s where the rail spur ends, isn’t it?’ Baldwin asked 
Collins. ‘That’s a hundred and twenty miles from here — 
why ?’ 

‘It is no^ the railway,’ said Colonel Kwan. ‘It is the ammu- 
nition at the dumps. The Japanese know it is there. The^ 
'will go to Tushan. Then they will stop.’ 

.61 
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‘The little bridge^’ said Colonel Li, ‘it is all right. Tushan 
... it is all right. But not too much.* 

Baldwin’s head was beginning to swim. He was not follow- 
ing. He was completely confused. Each sentence was reason- 
able enough in itself, but nothing was being said. 

‘Look, Collins, jiist what is going on here ? I’m not catch- 
ing this. Tushan’s way up the line. Wq’ll think about it 
when we come to it. How about the bridge ?’ 

‘I think they’re afraid of us,’ said Collins. ‘Li is itfraid of 
us. Kwan maybe isn’t.’ 

‘Afraid of what ?’ asked Baldwin. ^ 

‘Afraid that we’re going to blow everything. They keep say- 
ing “not too much”. I think they’re trading with us, at least 
Li is — blow up this bridge if we want to, then go to Tushan 
and blow that, but not too much, nothing local, thaft’s what 
I think he’s saying.’ 

‘What does he tjiink I am ? Attila the Hun ?’ 

Colonel Li was speaking again : * 

‘Too much,’ he said. ‘The war<will soon be over. The 
people are angry at the Government. They do not want mose 
destroyed. Too much is destroyed. In the beginning it was 
all right. They helped us. Now they are angry with us. 
They do not understand the Government. They do not 
understand the Generalissimo.’ 

Baldwin did not wapt to talk about the people and the 
Government. That was politics. It had nothing to do with 
the conversation. He did not know what Colonel Li meant. 
What kind of Chinese was he ? The thing was to pin the talk 
down to the bridge, the one bridge here, and blow it. 

‘Tell him,’ he said to Collins, ‘tell him the war is sad, 
we Americans arc sad, tell him China and America are 
friends. Tell him anything. But tell him we’re ^ryvtg to get 
back to Kweiyang and we have orders to delay the Japanese 
somewhere in this vicinity. Let’s get something settled. 
Just this bridge.’ 

Collins translated and the cadence, even in the American- 
accented Chinese that Collins spoke had a different, fluent, 
diplomatic ring. Colonel Li visibly relaxed. c 

‘This is good,’ he said. ‘Our people are divided, our people 
must be one. The people are divided from the Govern- 
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ment and the Generalissimo tries to make*them one. That is 
why the Japan-dwarfs came to attack us, because they were 
afraid what will happen when the Chinese are one. Now we 
need the people to help make China one. After China is one, 
then it will be great. That is what the Generalissimo wants to 
do. That is why it is not good to destroy everything. The 
people do not like it.’ 

‘But,’ interposed Baldwin, struggling to get the conversa- 
tion baok on its tracks, ‘it is the idea of the Chinese army 
that we blow up everything from here to Kweiyang. It is not 
m^r idea only. They have agreed. It is not the Americans 
who decide to burn the cities.’ * 

‘Sometimes,’ said Colonel Li, picking his words slowly, 
hesitantly, ‘the Generalissimo docs not have the right advisers. 
He is irf Chungking. He does not see the people any more. 
He does not know the people are angry. My regiment is 
from Kwangsi. I am from Kwangsi. My soldiers do not like 
to see Kwangsi destroyed. Nothing should be destroyed any 
more. Only the bridge* here. The bridge is all right to 
destroy, it is too close to Liuchow.’ 

‘Fine, then,’ said Baldwin, seis^ing the agreement, not want- 
ing it to slip away. T get it. Now how about the bridge, 
can he help us out ?’ 

‘You are right,’ said Colonel Li. ‘I must write you an 
order.’ , 

The dark* officer raised a question as Colonel Li finished, 
the Chinese chatted, then Colonel Li said again: 

‘Are you driving all the way to Kweiyang now ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin, ‘but slowly. There may be other 
bridges.’ 

Colonel Li nodded, then: 

‘Colonel I^wan will go down to this bridge with you and 
talk to my soldiers. Then he will go on with you to Kwei- 
yAig and he will carry the orders and if you have more trouble 
on the way, he will explain for you.’ 

‘Now ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘Now,’ said Kwan rising, ‘as soon as I can pack my bed-roll.’ 

It was 'viwDrth a ten-minute wait, thought Baldwin, to have a 
Chinese officer with them on the way out. He settled back 
and looked about. 
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‘Perhaps you w®uld like to see the courtyard and the 
- pool while you wait/ said Colonel .Li. ‘It is very pretty, 
this temple/ 

He led the Americans out of the room, into the courtyard, 
excused himself to say that he must talk to Colonel Kwan for 
a moment, and left them. 

‘What do you make of it?’ asked Baldwin when he and 
Collins were alone. 

‘Interesting,’ said Collins. ‘Everything in this CQjintry is 
interesting. This is a Kwangsi unit, they’re on home soil. 
But I wonder about Kwan.’ 

‘What about Kwan ?’ 

‘Kwan is a Central Government man, one of the Generalis- 
simo’s men, I think, and Li is trying to get rid of him to us, 
and Kwan wants to get out and come with us. Kwaii’s prob- 
ably Central Government liaison with this local command and 
wants to get back to a Central Government outfit because Li’s 
probably going to melt these Kwangsi troops off into the hills. 
They’re in home country.’ r 

Vaguely, for the year and a half in Kunming, Baldwin h^ 
heard talk like this. But usually from the gro\jnd force Ameri- 
cans who talked a strange jargon of which Chinese belonged 
to whom, of what divisions belonged to the Generalissimo’s 
Central Government, and what divisions belong to the provin- 
cial governor, of what^ warfront was held by which armies 
which had come from what strange province and how great 
was whose control over them. Back at Kunming there had 
been the gunfight between the Yunnan governor’s Third Son 
and the Central garrison, when Third Son and his provincial 
troops had tried to use some of the American artillery against 
the Central troops in the fight over how the American petrol 
was to be shared, and U.S. Ground Forces had had tp step in. 
There was something strange going on here at this headquar- 
ters now, but Baldwin did not want to appear innocent before 
Collins. He would play it by ear. He could not tell how all 
this affected the bridge he had to blow down below; and he 
was glad that it was Collins with him and not someone who 
would bleat about the ‘gawddamn slope-headed bastards’ as 
the ground forces always did, or lose his temper. He replied 
to Collins reflectively : 
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‘It would be logical, though, to have Kiwangsi troops here 
defending Kwangsi, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘Well, yes and no,’ said Collins. ‘Logical if they fought 
the war our way, but not logical for the Central Government. 
What they’ve done is to use the war to bring all the locjil 
troops out from their home provinces and station them some- 
where else. Th?t makes them dependent on Central at 
Chungking — southern troops up north, northern troops down 
south. Most of the Kwangsi troops, or the best of them, are 
north of the Yangtze now, about eight hundred miles from 
h^re. You see, if you take these provii^cials away from their 
home province and their home supplies, then they’ve got to 
look to Chungking for supplies and the Generalissimo can 
command them. If he distrusts them, he chokes off their 
supplies.* There aren’t enough supplies to go round anyway, 
for any of them, so naturally the Generalissimo’s own Central 
troops get the best of everything, what there is. And some 
of- those Central troefps are damned good umts. So are these 
Kwangsi troops in battle. •But I didn’t know they’d left any of 
th^m down in this area. I thought they’d all gone on north.’ 

‘You’ve seen a,lot of this, haven’t you, Collins ?’ , 

Baldwin realized that, after all, he did not mind appearing 
ignorant before Collins. 

‘All summer. The Generalissimo put some real good Cen- 
tral troops in around Changsha and Hcngyang, but they got 
chewed up Completely in July. Most of the fighting since’s 
been done by provincial armies, only 1 haven’t seen a Kwangsi 
outfit under its own command for weeks.’ 

‘How can you tell what they are ? Do you ask them ?’ 

‘It’s feel mostly. This country’s really like New York. The 
Central people come from all over — from the north, from the 
south, frqm the coast, from Kwangsi, too. Only they feel 
Central, they belong to the Generalissimo, they went to his 
scltools. The rest of them come from the same places, only 
they went into the provincial armies and their connexions 
are at home. Like New Y ork. Y ou know how New Y ork is ; 
you used to get these aldermen back home who ran strictly 
as Irish, or Jtalian, or Jewish. But then some of their kids get^ 
to go away to college, or learn somehow, and come back and 
fun as — well — ^American. My old man, for example, he’ll never 
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make the Appellate Court; he’s too Irish, or perhaps he just 
isn’t important enough as Irish, and his base isn’t broad 
enough to run as a New Yorker. Look, let me put it this 
way — take West Point, for example. They take these country 
kids from Califortm, or Texas, or Nebraska and when they 
come out they’re American, they all talk the same and act 
the same; and since California hasn’t go: a private army, 
nor Texas a private army, nor New York a private army, they 
know that if they want to earn stars, they have to wear them 
in the United States Army. Here there’s the Central Army 
— what’s left of it. But then there are all the local armies, 
what’s left of tTiem, and this regiment is something left over 
from the old Kwangsi armies. Their loyalty is here. This 
outfit can probably melt off into the hills and live off its own 
peasants after the Japanese pass through, and ma^be form 
again in a couple of months. I’ll bet this Colonel Li is 
thinking about fhat right now. But Kwan is probably a 
Central Government liaison man, and he wants to get back 
where he belongs, to the Central Army, if he can find it up 
ahead.’ » 

Baldwin pondered what Collins had saidj reflected on his 
bridge below, was about to speak again when Collins whis- 
pered : 

‘Oh look, look . . .’ very softly. 

Collins pointed. , 

Across the pool by which they were standing, there had 
silently appeared a woman’s figure. Her dress was a deep 
blue, pleated in sea-green, and in her black, glistening hair 
gleamed an amber comb. She had not noticed them and was 
following the passage through the water of two ducks who 
had glided out from behind the miniature arch of the little 
stone bridge. Now she looked up, as Colliijs v^hispered, 
stared at them, unfrightened but surprised, and turned sound- 
lessly and disappeared again behind the bridge. 

‘I wonder who she is ?’ asked Baldwin. 

T wonder, too,’ said Collins. ‘They all have their wives at 
headquarters if headquarters settles in long enough in one 
j>lace. Could be the colonel’s wife; or his daughter, but I 
suppose he’s too young for her to be iiis daughter. Or just 
his woman.’ 
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The mood had been broken and Baldwin could not resume 
the conversation. Exasperation was growing in him again 
as the minutes stretched out and the woman, in her serenity 
and silence, had irked him. This was no way to fight a war. 
He watched the brown-and-orange ducks swimming in the 
pool and decided they were mallards. They swam closer and 
as their bodies b“easted the surface, forming a silvery, shim- 
mering vee of trailing ripples, he noticed a glint of gold and 
red flashing in their wake. He bent, against his will, to see 
what it was, and they were goldfish, flashing beneath the sur- 
face of the pool as their large, transparent fan-tails curled and 
waved them on. He knew they pleased nis eye and his 
exasperation and pleasure struggled with each other and he 
said, ‘Handsome, aren’t they?’ 

T’ll Aever understand this country,’ said Collins. ‘You 
walk on foot through this retreat, week after week, month 
after month, and it’s all just one colour^brown, yellow, 
mud-colour, the walls, the houses, the fields, the people, the 
soldiers, the soldiers’ uAiforms, the faces. And then you 
come to a village and hole up for the night in someone’s court- 
yard, or in a temple, and you find it drenched with colour — 
blue enamels, and red silks, and whitewash, and these ver- 
milions they use, or you come to this, with a pool and a bridge, 
and these ducks. Some day after the war, I want to come 
back and find out how China really wprks.’ 

This was *all different from Kunming, thought Baldwin, as 
Collins finished. This is how China really is. Then, once 
again, he sensed the exasperation growing in him, the baffled 
anger of delay rising to indignation. Time was escaping. 
The sun was directly overhead and it was noon, or past noon 
now. They had been through all the courtesies. Down 
below wjjth jhe trucks the men must be grousing, and there 
was work to do. And still they lingered. It was as if there 
wfls no war, no haste, as if the noon sun, now as hot as it had 
been below in Liuchow in the summer weeks, shone on a land 
of peace. The minutes slipped soundlessly away and the 
ducks, curving through the water, appearing and disappearing 
through the arches of the pool’s miniature bridge, made silve^ 
.patterns which glowed in the light and vanished and rippled 
again and vanished. 
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It was more thane an hour before Colonel Li returned. 

‘We are ready now,’ he said, and. led them back into his 
office. 

Where the tea table had stood there was now a huge rose- 
wood table. Eighth pieces of fragile porcelain chinaware and 
eight pairs of black chopsticks had been set. . Bowls of white 
rice fumed with steam. In the centre sat a platter of black 
and red meats ; glistening albuminous eggs sliced to show their 
black sulphurous centres ; flaked gizzards ; red peppers ; flaked 
bamboo roots; green, translucent, glistening pickled vege- 
tables. About the table, stood six Chinese: Colonel Li, his 
aide, three others, all smiling and beaming. Colonel Kwan 
erect, impassive, still expressionless. 

‘You must eat before you go,’ said Colonel Li. ‘Please 
sit.’ 

With difficulty, Baldwin capped the explosion of temper that 
flared inside him fit the sight of the lavish table. So they had 
held him an hour for this courtesy, an hodr for the meal which 
the headquarters cook must have begun to prepare as soon as 
they had been announced, two hours earlier. 

‘I thank the general,’ said Baldwin stiffly, /but we are in a 
great hurry, we must go ; I know we must not stay. If Colonel 
Kwan is ready then we must leave at once. For God’s sake, 
Collins, tell him we have a job to do.’ 

Colonel Li’s face fell, On the faces of the staff officers the 
smiles thinned out. They watched him. 

‘You have not eaten today. Colonel Kwan has not eaten 
today. China and America are friends. You are hungry, 
please just taste a little — there is nothing to eat, only a little,’ 
said Colonel Li. 

Suddenly, all of Chiha seemed twining around Baldwin as 
Li spoke — with its delicate tentacles, its courtesies, its hidden 
impulses, its pockets of delay. He was strangled in it. He 
could not refuse to eat unless he were to cause Colonel Li a 
complete, irreparable loss of face. And he knew he could not. 
It would be easier to slap Colonel Li as he stood there than to 
walk away from the table of steaming foods. 

‘Just a bite, then,’ said Baldwin and moved to tfie table as 
the smiles instantly flowered again on the Chinese faces ; Bald- 
win sat at the centre of the table, Collins on one side, the 
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colonel on the other, and the colonel lifted his chopsticks over 
the food as an orchestra, conductor lifts his baton. 

^Cb'ing^ he said, pointing, ‘Please . . 

First came the cold cuts, the sliced livers and gizzards and 
eggs and vegetables, with the pickles and mustards and sauces. 

Then came ham, roasted, spiced and toasted in a puff-white 
bread. Then came chicken chopped fine with peppers and 
pricked with the raw ginger; then an egg soup creamy with 
beaten Tnhites. Baldwin felt himself relaxing against his will 
as the foods slipped down his throat. 

■ They paused and a fat officer rose from the table with a cup- 
in his hand. The officer’s forehead was beaded with sweat 
which ran down his hairless, plump cheeks into liis neck- 
band. Where medals or ribbons might have been on someone 
else’s chest, were fountain pens; fountain pens in his upper 
tunic pocket at the right, in his upper tunic pocket at the left,, 
fountain pens clipped to his side pocket, i^ew, shiny arrow- 
pointed American fountain pens. The officer opened his 
mouth and a squeaking, high-pitched voice came out speaking 
what was unmistakably English. 

‘You are glorious. Major Baldwin. You are glorious. 
Captain Collins, America is glorious. The 212th Regiment 
is sorry there is nothing to cat for its glorious guests. China 
and America are friends. China and America will win the 
final victory. Down with the J^ancse dwarf-bandits.*^ 
Then squeaking, he concluded, ‘Hip, hip, hooray T 

Baldwin blinked in total surprise and his face burst into a 
smile he could not control. Everyone but the dark officer, 
Kwan, smiled too. Colonel Li beamed at his triumph in pro- 
ducing an English-speaking officer in his own headquarters. 
He stood up holding his cup of yellow wine. 

he shouted, ‘Bottoms up!’ and tilted his cup to 
his lips. Everyone followed suit, and the fat officer stood on 
hj% feet waving his hand and began suddenly to sing, in 
Chinese this time, a tune which gradually and awfully became 
more and more familiar through its nasal intonation. The 
fat officer was singing ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’, in Chinese. 
So were ieveral of the others, all happily staring at the 
.Americans to mark their response. Only Kwan was silent* 
stiff, unsinging. 
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Collins leaned OTjer to Baldwin and said, 

‘I was talking to this fellow at my side. He §ays the fat one 
used to be an officer in the Northwest army of Feng Yu- 
hsiang. That was the Christian general, remember, the one 
who used to baptize all his troops with a fire hose. He 
taught them all to sing ^‘Onward Christian Soldiers” aS their 
marching song. I’ll bet that’s where he learned it.’ 

‘Thank you. Captain,’ said Baldwin. ‘Now tell me, how 
the hell can we get this thing speeded up ?’ ^ 

‘I thought you’d notice that “Captain Collins” bit. I can 
•correct their impression right now if you want me to and tell 
them that your principal aide in this high diplomatic encounter 
is only a sergeant. But that won’t help any either. This is 
the colonel’s big day; he’s having a negotiation with the 
Americans, just the way the big brass does in Chungking, and 
it gives him “face”. All his officers are happy, he’s happy, 
he likes us and there are going to be speeches.’ 

Baldwin groaned but he knew he was trapped. 

‘Who’s the fat one?’ he asked. 

‘God knows,’ said Collins, ‘but I figure by the fountain pens 
and the wrist watches he’s wearing that he’s been moving 
•some goods on the trade flow through the Jap line; whenever 
a unit stabilizes long enough in one area, its officers get into 
business. Or maybe he’s just travelling through like everyone 
else and has friends here at this headquarters — in that case, 
the fountain pens and the wrist watches could be his life’s 
savings, all he’s got.'’ 

The party was now in full rowdy swing; the yellow wine 
was poured again and again ; and Colonel Li was calling across 
the table to the fat officer once more. The fat officer lurched 
to his feet again and bfegan to talk: 

‘America and China is friends,’ he began once more. ‘Why 
is America and China friends ? America and China is friends 
because they are democracy. America is rich. China ^is 
poor. But Cliina loves America not because she is rich. 
America loves China not because she is poor. China and 
America love each other because they are friends, because 
they is democracy. The Japanese bandits hates CJaina. The 
‘Japanese bandits hates America. Together, China and 
America will destroy the Japanese bandit.’ 
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The fat officer stopped and went into fhinese, obviously 
translating what he had just said, in a full, firm bellow with 
much more conviction, Baldwin listened and watched the 
fat one. ^ The smooth, round, unwrinkled sweat-glistening 
face of the Chinese beamed with goodwill; he meant what he 
was saying, and cj^ep inside Baldwin there stirred the irrepres- 
sible answering If friendship with friendship. Colonel Li 
spoke quickly to the fat officer who resumed in English : 

‘What ^oes China needs ? China needs airplanes to bomb 
Japan. . . 

Here the fat one puffed out his cheeks and blew with a loud 
humming sound, his hands waving in the air like an aeroplane 
swooping, and went: ‘Boom! Boom! Boom!’ 

‘China needs artillery.’ 

More Boom! Boom! Boom! 

‘China needs guns.’ His mouth narrowed and his throat 
tightened as he coughed in the half-bark that children every- 
where use to make the sound of a machine giin. 

‘Why does China wanta airplanes? Why does China wants 
gtjns? Why does China wants artillery? To help American 
friends fight Japanese. If American friends give guns and 
airplanes, we will fight the Japanese for them. Chinese 
soldiers not fear dying. Chinese soldiers not fearing hungry. 
Generalissimo Chiang says, “People have money, give money, 
people have strength, give strength.” America have guns, 
give guns. We are friends. We are friends.’ 

The fat one suddenly switched to Chinese, an impassioned 
Chinese now, and Baldwin noticed that with the wine that 
was flowing the fat one’s face was growing flushed and blood- 
swollen. Abruptly the fat one sat down, and the company at 
the table turned to gaze at Baldwin. A reply was expected. 

‘What do I say now?’ asked Baldwin of Collins. 

‘This is standard,’ said Collins. ‘You say the same thing, 
teU ’em China and America are friends, what a fine regiment 
they have, what a fine staff this is, how America will quickly 
send what they want. You know, the same line any politician 
gives any meeting he visits.’ 

Uncomfcytably, Baldwin got to his feet. Even here on a 
hill in Kwangsi, with the world ending, he could not say that^ 
sort of thing. 
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*We are going ^to Kwciyang/ he began matter-of-factly, 
breaking his phrases so the fat one could translate. ‘In 
Kweiyang we will see the Americans again. We will tell them 
that the 212th regiment is here in Kwangsi and that they are 
friends of Americans. We will tell them that the 212th regi- 
ment is very brave and does not run away. ^ We will tell them 
that the 212th regiment wants guns and a'rplanes and tanks. 
In Burma the brave Chinese army with the American and 
British is advancing. Soon, the Burma Road wilJ be open 
again and American guns and tanks will come for all the 
Chinese army to fight the Japanese. We will tell the American 
generals about the brave 212th regiment.’ 

Baldwin sat down as quickly as he could. 

^Kan peir shouted Colonel Li, and drained his glass. ^Kan 
peiy shouted all the others and followed suit. Again the 
waiters bustled about the table. A clear, cold almond soup 
began the secoqd half of the dinner and the chill sweetness 
erased all the spices and sauces of the first half of the banquet. 
A dish of red peppers laced with sliced beef came next; a 
platter of hot wet steaming buns stuffed with brown sugar 
and nuts succeeded this; then came green peas inches wide; 

• then bean sprouts. And long after Baldwin and Collins had 
ceased to eat, because they could no more, there came a platter 
of chicken livers in pepper crusts, a fish in sweet-and-sour 
sauce, and then a bowl of glistening cold tangerines. 

^Mei ju shen-?no-t 5 ai^ the fat officer kept saying loudly, and 
Collins groaningly translated, ‘He says forgive them for the 
poor food, there’s nothing to eat.’ 

A final round of toasts, a burst of ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’, 
a speech by Colonel Li, and Baldwin got to his feet. 

‘Tell them,’ said Baldwin, ‘that it’s now two o’clock, that 
the rest of the team has been waiting for us down ^he hill for 
four hours and that now we must go no matter what. This 
time I mean it.’ » 

Baldwin’s sharp rising from the table needed no interpre- 
tation. Two orderlies ran to him with a bowl of steaming 
towels and he bathed his face in the scalding, hot perfume of 
the towels. f. 

Soldiers began to shout. Colonel Li began to snap orders, 
the officers at the table rose chattering, some noisily swishing 
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bowls of mouth-water through their gum^ and spitting it on 
the floor, and in a babble of instantaneous commotion everyone 
moved to the gate. 

At the. gate, in the jeep, sat Kwan, already installed on his 
bed-roll in the back seat. Beside him on another bed-roll, s^t 
a second figure swaddled in a shapeless blue cotton gown. As 
she turned, Baldwin saw it was the woman by the pool. But 
now he could see her closely. She was in her twenties per- 
haps, witi^a broad, round and handsome face, clear and fine of 
skin, her glossy black hair drawn back thickly to a bun above 
the nape of her olive neck. It was a good face, strong and 
calm; but now Baldwin was annoyed by her*presence. She 
was in his jeep uninvited. 

‘Who is she?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘This is Madame Hung,’ said Colonel Li. ‘Since you are 
going to Kweiyang, maybe you can take her too. Madame 
Hung is the wife of General Hung. General Hung was my 
friend. General Hung was killed this summer at Changsha. 
If you take Madame Hung to Kweiyang in your truck, she 
ha£ friends there who will take care of her.’ 

Baldwin was speechless. McNeil had insisted that the one 
thing to watch out for was women ; that Detached Demolition > 
trucks had to be kept stripped of all Chinese, but especially 
women. The Air Force trucks that had been coursing the 
highways of East China during the summer retreat had 
crawled witlf women — hitchhikers, mothers, students, wives 
of refugees, earning their soft way south and west to safety. 
McNeil had explained that Detached Demolition carried no 
one, ‘not because of the V.D., and there’s plenty of that, but 
because a lot of these Air Force boys get fond of these Chinese 
women and it fouls up the job.’ McNeil would never have 
let anybody load a woman on his trucks on the way out like 
this. But Baldwin knew he was stuck. Colonel Li had 
gi^^^en him an escort officer; they had eaten well together; 
they had sung ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ together; they 
had somehow been woven by the strands of Chinese 
courtesy into a brief friendship which now he could not 
repudiate. ^ 

‘What do you want me to say?* asked Collins, offering no* 
advice. 
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‘There’s nothinj^ to say; we’re stuck. Tell him how 
dangerous the journey may be for her.’ 

The colonel replied that Madame Hung understood how 
dangerous the trip was, and that it was more dangerous for 
her to stay. 

‘Thank him for his kindness and let’s get .out of here,’ said 
Baldwin. / 

He climbed in behind the wheel, wanting to drive himself, 
Collins beside him. He turned around and shook Jj^^nds with 
Colonel Kwan, nodded to the woman who nodded back. He 
pressed on the starter and the motor responded; he felt 
better. It was Un American motor, an American jeep, he could 
control it, it would move when he thrust in the clutch, it 
would turn when he turned the wheel. After the agonizing 
delay and the insubstantial, still incomprehensible net of cour- 
tesies and resistances that had wasted the morning, he felt 
good just pressing on the accelerator, and feeling the engine 
answer as it should. 

‘Good-bye,’ he shouted to Colonel Li, ‘and thanks.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said the fat colonel in English. ‘Good-bye, 
glorious Americans, China and America is friends.’ 

‘J lu ping anr said Colonel Li in Chinese, and Baldwin 
recognized that one. He had heard it often. It meant ‘To 
the End of the Road, Peace and Safety’. He hoped so. 

They spun quickly out of the courtyard, down the cart 
path, on to the main highway, and headed do^)^n the slope. 

‘Tell her,’ said Baldwin to Collins as they drove, ‘that 
this is going to be a pretty rugged trip and that we’re all 
soldiers. Tell her we sleep out in the open. We have to get 
rid of her. Ask her if she’d like it if we put her on a Chinese 
bus. If we can find 6ne moving up the line, we can trade some 
of our gasoline for a passenger ticket.’ ^ 

Collins turned to the back seat to repeat it a*il in Chinese. 
But Madame Hung leaned forward. • 

‘Thank you,’ she said in perfect English, ‘thank you. 
Please don’t worry about me. I know you don’t want me with 
you but I’ll try not to be a bother.’ 

He was glad he was driving. She could not see ^e astonish- 
'ment or embarrassment in his face. He was carrying a woman 
who spoke English, perfect English. 
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didn’t mean to be rude/ said Baldwin talking over his 
shoulder, trying to apologi2e, ‘but this is a difficult trip we’re 
making and we aren’t supposed to be carrying women.’ 

She was quiet. 

Unable to think of anything else, he said: 

‘I’m sorry about your husband, it’s been a bad summer.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said' and offered nothing more. 

So he had hurt her feelings. But it was just as well. He 
would as^t try to make friends. They ought to get rid of her. 
As quickly as possible. There was so much to do. And a 
woman would be in the way. And the men would not under- 
stand. He would not bother to explain her to the men before 
he put her on the bus. Let Collins explain to the men, he 
could do it better than anyone else. 

He saw the team now, as the jeep came down out of the 
twist at the foot of the hill and approached the bridge through 
the incessant throng. ^ 

• He pulled the jeep up before the trucks and Michaelson 
walked over to them, staging curiously at the Chinese colonel 
and the woman, but addressing himself to Baldwin. 

‘We thought they picked you off,’ said Michaelson. ‘We 
were arguing about whether to go up after you or just take 
off. Getting late.’ 

‘We had trouble at headquarters, clearing the bridge for the 
blow. But it’s untangled now. Let’s move on this bridge 
right away Snd then get out. You’ve fed, haven’t you?’ 

‘Yup. K-rations.’ 

‘Fine. Have you figured out what the bridge will take ?” 

‘I figured we want to take out the main span and the piers. 
Three pressure charges across the centre roadbed, maybe 
twenty pounds apiece, and we drop her in a vee-cut. Then I 
suppose ^e ought to do the piers, too. Do a wrap-around on 
them — twenty pounds on each face, ten on the sides.’ 

•‘Good,’ said Baldwin. This team could almost operate it- 
self. But it was he who had had to arrange the deal. Aloud, 
he said, ‘That’s the way I see it. And put it on time fuse, 
not primacord. I want to save the primacord.’ 

ColoneLKwan had not spoken to Baldwin since he had 
placed his finger on Tushan and the ammunition dumps on the 
map in the morning. But he needed no instructions. As the 
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Americans divided, in pairs to crawl under the bridge and 
prepare its soft sandstone pillars for the charge. Colonel Kwan 
spoke to the sentries on the near end of the bridge and they 
crossed to join the two sentries on the far side. 

When they were }ialf-way through the work, Baldwin took 
Collins with him to speak to the Colonel, whp was silent and 
stiff as he watched the Americans at their wc/k. 

‘We’ll be ready to blow in half an hour,’ said Baldwin to 
Kwan. ‘Will you have the sentries stop the passej^ers and 
hold up the flow a couple of hundred yards from the other 
side before we set it off?’ 

Kwan noddeA and went off to post himself on the other 
side. Now and then a Chinese truck would roll along; people 
continuously walked by, trudging unhappily on their way, but 
the Americans had been numbed by the procession now and 
no longer noticed. Baldwin took off his shirt in the warm 
afternoon sun and went out to join the men; his stomach was 
heavy with the rneal and he wanted to work his body. The 
orange-coloured fuse cord, unwinding through his fingers, 
felt greasy but substantial ; it was a good feel after the subtleties 
•of the morning. 

They were finished with the wiring by three- thirty and 
ready to blow. Baldwin checked the connexions himself, 
walked back to the trucks, looked around, consulted with 
Colonel Kwan. Kwan pointed with his finger to the far side 
of the bridge and there,Very high, on the road th&.t wound its 
way down the valley, was a bus. It was coming down 
slowly on brakes, coasting. They waited as this last bus out 
of the lowlands slowly grew larger, slowly came nearer. We 
can blow the bridge now, thought Baldwin to himself, with 
Kwan’s authority and naine, and the bus will be stuck there on 
the other side for years, or until the war is over, or^ until the 
Japanese take it. But we’ll give the bus ten minVites more to 
come down, and cross over, and they’ll barrel on and maybe 
be in Kweiyang tomorrow or the next day and never know we 
let them through. 

The bus trundled down to the bridge, the driver pounding 
the outside of the tin door to warn of his coming. With 
St swish of the stinking vegetable oil its diesel engine was 
burning, the driver snapped the engine on as it passed 
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them, and then began the crawl up the ridge that lay ahead of 
them. 

‘O.K., now,’ said Baldwin to Kwan, and Kwan shouted to 
the sentries on the far side. The four sentries spread them- 
selves across the road and began to walk slowly away from 
the bridge, herding the uneven procession of stragglers back- 
ward before therfi Up the hill on the other side of the bridge, 
as far as Baldwin’s eye could see, they stretched in ones, in 
twos, ini^roups, in clots, all winding down toward the valley 
and the bridge he was about to cut. They would see the 
bridge go up from where they walked, an eruption of smoke 
and dust. Would they understand ? Did tht?y know why he 
was doing it ? Did they know that Americans were doing it ? 
If they knew Americans were doing it, would it make any differ- 
ence aft^r the burnings, and bombings, and flights of the 
months and years past ? Baldwin looked down at the river bed 
in the ravine. It was ankle-deep, the water clear-green with its 
fall purity. No wheeled vehicle would croSs this unless the 
Japs could bring up something like a Bailey bridge. But none 
of the stragglers would have any trouble wading it on foot — 
unless they were sick or old. But he could not think about that. 

He found Michaelson beside him. 

‘Ready ?’ he asked. 

‘All set,’ said Michaelson. 

‘O.K., let it go,’ said Baldwin. 

Michaels oil knelt to the pale-orangb length of safety fuse, 
snipped it and frayed the end, then rose to give the call. Then 
he knelt again and touched his cigarette lighter to the fuse. 
The end of the fuse sputtered and spat sparks, began to 
writhe and smoke; then it wriggled with great deliberation 
down its length to the bridge in a convulsion of twisting and 
spitting and the charges, with an echoing, banging slam, went 
off. The log beams of the bridge cracked from their supports, 
pUinging down into the water, the planking falling after them 
with a clatter. At the same moment, the stone piers heaved 
and shuddered, then crumbled like a child’s building blocks 
being swept away by a casual flick of the hand. 

If Li holds the position this will stop the advance Jap ele- 
ment for aMay, two days, Baldwin told himself. If Li aban> 
dons the position, then how long will it take for the Jap to 
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bridge it again ? Lopger than it took us to blow ? he asked him- 
self. But how did one count time?— it had taken little more 
than an hour to destroy the bridge. But it had taken most of 
the day to arrange for the blowing. It was not the s.ubstance 
of things, he realized again, that ate up time and nerves ; it was 
the arranging of them, the deal. • 

Imperceptibly, the day had slipped from has control. They 
had come only twenty miles. They had ripped out one little 
bridge. It was already late afternoon and growiq^ sharply 
chilly. The hours had been lost up there on the hill with 
Colonel Li, in China. He had eaten too much, drunk too 
much, and he \Jas stuck with a woman whom now he had to 
get rid of. 

‘Let’s load and get out/ he shouted at the men in a large 
voice. They were loaded already, he noticed, as he ehouted. 
They, too, knew the day was lost. Sullenly, in a knot, neither 
talking nor chattering, they waited for him by the jeep. They 
climbed into their cabs as Baldwin dismi«sed them and when 
the jeep started, the convoy rolled orA 

• 

As they ground up the hill again, they were catching the 
night wind from the highlands; the sun was sinking, the sky 
had lost its glow, the dust whipped the road and it was cold. 
The traffic on the road, the endless chain of people, was thin- 
ning now, for the cold was thinning it, and Collins, at the 
wheel, held the gears back, trying not to separate the jeep 
from the four trucks 'behind as the gaps opened before him. 

Half-way up the hill, Collins cursed. 

‘Damn it,’ he said, ‘there’s a block.’ 

Baldwin had noticed it, too. The big bus, the last to cross 
the bridge, was just ahead of them, planted squarely in the 
middle of the road, leaving barely enough room for, the single 
jeep to sidle by. There would be no room for the big trucks 
behind. Collins’ foot came down on the brake pedal, the j^p 
stopped, Collins turned off the ignition. Behind them, the 
other four trucks ground to a halt. 

Baldwin and Collins got out without saying anything to each 
other, Kwan unbent and stepped out with them. Kwan had 
*had no conversation with anyone except for the interchange 
at the bridge, but Baldwin noticed that he did not have to be 
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asked. He came on his own, the same speechless disgust that 
moved Baldwin showing on Kwan’s face, too. 

The three strolled forward to see what was happening. In 
front of the bus, to the side of the road, lay a mule, its load 
of long timbers still lashed to its back, bleeding and hoarsejy 
roaring and sctieeching. Baldwin had never heard a mule 
make a sound before, and the agonizing, whistling braying 
from the beast was almost human in its pitch. One of the bus’s 
headlight% was shattered, and Baldwin could almost guess what 
had happened. The bus with its horn blaring had startled the 
mule carrying the timbers; the animal had probably swung 
wildly in surprise or fright, and, as it swung, the protruding end 
of the timbers must have hit the headlight, breaking the glass, 
and knocking the mule over to the side of the road where 
it lay bleeding. Chinese animals down from the hill farms 
still panicked and pranced at the sound of engines or horns. 

What Baldwin could not understand was 'y/^hat was happen- 
ing now. A man in dirty, peasant blue was kneeling on the 
ground, sobbing and walling. His body rose and fell as he 
swayed back and forth, knocking his head to the road in the 
jack-knifing, bobbing motion of the k^o-fou. And every time he 
bent his head to the ground, he was kicked. The uniformed 
bus driver and another uniformed man were yelling at him; 
and each time the man brought his head to earth, they kicked 
it with their boots in the nose, the mouth, the eyes, and it 
was beginnihg to bleed, and under the blood it was probably 
pulp. A boy of fourteen or fifteen was kneeling on the ground 
beside the blue-gowned peasant, crying, howling, pleading in 
total terror. 

‘What’s happening ?’ Baldwin asked Collins. 

T don’t know,’ said Collins, but Kwan had taken over. 

He hacj marched over to the two uniformed men and begun 
to yell at them. They turned to Kwan, and, their faces still 
h'Ardened in rage, stopped kicking and began to expostulate. 
The peasant and his son turned to Kwan also, their fingers 
cupped beneath their chins for mercy and began to cry to 
him. The uniformed man pointed to the broken headlights 
and the shattered glass, pointed to the mule by the side of the 
road, poinfed to the crying couple. Kwan’s voice modulated 
from the bellow to an icy cold, a clipped, harsh interrogatory. 
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‘Kwan’s stopping it/ said Collins. ‘They say this mule 
broke the headlight. They say they’re sorry. I can’t catch 
all that Kwan is saying. He’s telling the peasants they’re 
wrong. He’s telling them they’re interfering with the national 
defence, now he’s telling the driver that the army shouldn’t 
beat up the people.’ , 

Gradually, the talk began to simmer down. The driver and 
his helper climbed back into their bus which, Baldwin could 
now see, by its numbered markings, was an armjt vehicle, 
loaded with women and children. They must be headquarters’ 
families from somewhere, being sent ahead to safety. The 
peasant and his ^n went over to the mule, trying to tug it to its 
feet, now coaxing, now scolding it. 

Collins walked over to see the animal. He came back 
quickly. , 

‘Scratch one mule. They’ll never get that one on its feet 
again.’ 

‘What did they^say ?’ asked Baldwin. » 

‘I can’t follow any of these local* dialects. I suppose that 
wipes them out. The family’s capital was probably in thjit 
mule.’ 

. The bus had ground under way again, and Kwan, Baldwin 
and Collins walked back to their jeep. 

When the convoy rolled forward again it was dark. Again 
and again, Baldwin had noticed this happen when he travelled. 
As the day deepened oh the road, as the sun slaftited, as the 
hours wore long and fhe light faded, there came a moment of 
pause, a break. On one side of the break was daylight and 
you could reach back to morning. Then, sharply, after the 
break, it was dark, it was evening, it was time to stop, to rest, 
to eat. He wondered how a drink would taste. 

They had come to the crest of the hill and the black night 
lay before them. Their headlights picked up feV wanderers 
now, but they travelled slowly. It was cold, too cold to sle#tp 
in the open unless they had to, and Baldwin asked Collins to 
ask Kwan if he knew the country. 

‘The road is level now for about twenty //,’ reported Col- 
lins. ‘That’s about six miles. We pass through Ishan and 
then come the mountains. But before we come tcfthe moun- 
tains there’s a place called Hwaiyuanchen, a big village. He 

So 
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says we should stay there tonight and not <jross the next range 
in the darkness/ 

They pushed through Ishan in the early evening and an- 
other half hour brought them to the village. The crowded 
streets, clogged with trucks, buses, an old saloon, animals, 
people, bustled and surged as forms detached themselves, 
crossing and recrossing, momentarily visible and vanishing, 
in the twinkling bonfires that the refugees had built on the 
cobbled mgin street for warmth. In the hard light of the jeep's 
headlights, people’s faces turned up to stare, pale, blank, 
curious. Some darted out of the way as if jabbed by the sur- 
prise and pain of the light; others dragged thefiiselves heavily 
to the side as if nothing could make them move faster. It was 
as if the jeep’s lights had pried up a huge boulder of dark un- 
der which a squirming tangle of flesh writhed; or as if, in a 
dark hall, a light had been flashed to reveal it full and pulsing 
with a thousand intimacies. The convoy slowed, and behind 
the jeep, Baldwin c®uld hear the trucks blasting with their 
horns ; the men were tired* too. 

Kwan finally spoke. Tn a few minutes, at the other side of 
the village. Colonel Li’s regiment has a transport post. We 
can stay there.’ 

And in a few more minutes he said, ^Here we are.’ 

It was easy now. With Klwan to smooth the way for him, 
Baldwin could handle things. His spirits began to rise again. 
A large rooih, on one side of what appeared in the dark to 
be the courtyard of an inn, was cleared for the Americans. 
Chinese soldiers brought two large iron charcoal braziers, and 
as the charcoal began to glow, the room warmed. Two oil 
lamps were brought, and as the yellow flames fluttered they 
began to sec each other again. Miller had brought in a gallon 
can of tlje pork-and-gravy and a carton of the five-in-one 
ration. ICwan spread his Chinese quilt-roll in a corner, excused 
himself from the Americans and said he would go to speak to 
the commander of the transport post. No, he was not 
hungry, he said, and left. 

Slowly, as the food began to cook, Baldwin realized he 
would have to talk to the woman. If he were going to get 
rid of her, was best to be firm about it, and now. She had * 
already spread her quilt in one of the corners of the room away 
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from the men and ^ was sitting, watching them, self-contained. 
Baldwin was aware of her dignity as he went over to join her. 

‘You’ll eat with us, I hope,’ he said. ‘We have plenty,’ 
as if he were asking an uninvited guest to stay for dinner. 

‘Thank you,’ she said. Her voice was proud, yet resigned, 
and again he was impressed by the perfect American- tonality 
of the voice coming out of the shapeless swaddle of the 
padded gown. It might almost be from New England, he 
told himself. ^ " 

‘You can use my mess kit,’ he said, and then, ‘You do eat 
American food, don’t you ?’ Some Chinese, he knew, did not. 

‘Yes,’ she said simply. ‘At home in Shanghai, we used to 
eat American all the time. But I have my own bowl, thank 
you, I don’t want to bother you.’ 

She rummaged in her bed-roll and came up with an 
enamelled Chinese rice bowl and some chopsticks. Baldwin 
was still trying to place her voice. There was something of 
Helen in it, not just the home sound, bat the way she ma-de 
him feel uncomfortable. He unsluiig his mess kit and together 
they walked over to the cooking. Miller ladled out two big 
helpings into Baldwin’s mess kit and Baldwin reached down, 
took some of the hard crackers and added them to the stew 
to sop up the gravy. He stooped again, took another handful 
of crackers, offered them to her, and when she nodded, he 
put them on her rice bowl, brimming with Miller’s helping 
of stew. He was conscious it was slummy, and aware that she 
made him feel that way. 

‘Want to join iis here ?’ Baldwin asked. 

‘I’m all right,’ she said and walked back to her corner. 
Baldwin hesitated, then followed her. It was best to get it 
over with right away" and he squatted beside her, munching 
away. He waited for her to say something, to gi'^^e him an 
opening, and when she did not, he said, hoping he sounded 
polite : 

‘Wouldn’t you be more comfortable if we put you on a 
Chinese bus ?’ 

‘If you want to put me on a bus, do it,’ she replied, with no 
give in her voice at all. 

He began again : t 

‘Well, I didn’t mean to sound harsh. But we have three or 
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four days of work, perhaps, to do on this, road before we get 
to Kweiyang. There’s no telling what will happen. If we 
could get you on a passenger bus, you’d go right on through.’ 

‘Have you ever been on a Chinese bus ?’ she countered. 

‘No,’ he said. 

‘Have you been in this campaign long ?’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘They flew me in last week. Special job.’ 

‘You need protection at one end or the other,’ she said. 

‘After*C^hangsha fell, my husband’s officers put me on a bus 
down to Hengyang. We went only ten miles before the 
driver stopped the bus and asked everyone for more money, 
for himself. I paid him. But he threw off a woman and child 
who had no money and made them walk.’ 

‘I thought there were trains for officers’ families,’ said 
Baldwir\ puzzled. 

‘I didn’t know anybody in Hengyang, so I bought a ticket 
on a refugee train down to Liuchow.’ ^ 

. She made no further reference to her husband and Baldwin 
did not want to press it. • 

•‘Have you ever seen a refugee train ?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ he said. 

‘They built platforms in the refugee trains so that people 
could lie down in three tiers. There were three tiers of people 
in every wagon, and people dying, and a woman had a baby 
in the tier just above me. It was better than being on the 
roof, though. There were people on all the roofs, holding on 
with their fingers, and our train went through a tunnel just 
before it came into Kweilin and you could hear the people on 
the roof being scraped off in the tunnel because it was so low, 
and they were screaming and shouting, and I never knew 
it was like that. I’d always been with my husband on a retreat. 
When w^ came out of the tunnel, the engineer stopped the 
train, and we all went out to get some air. There was an old 
man still lying on the top of one of the cars, bleeding. I saw a 
student, a hands ome-loo king boy, lift the man’s head up by 
the hair and look at his face. Then he pushed the old man 
off the roof and lay down in his place.’ 

‘What happened to the old man ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘I suppole he was dead,’ she said, and went on, ‘I sold my* 
watch in liuchow to get food and then I located Colonel Li. 
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Li was a student pf my husband’s at the military academy 
when the Central Government was trying to train Kwangsi 
officers. I’ve been with his regiment ever since, at his head- 
quarters. If Li’s regiment had a bus, he might have put me on 
it. But it didn’t. ^He told me I’d be safer with you.’ 

Baldwin, never adept at the game of park)ur psychology, 
knew that fundamentally she was begging. He wondered if 
she realized it, too. Her voice did not show it. She was not 
pleading. It would be difficult to put her out on th^ road after 
hearing her story. But he did not want to yield at once, either. 

‘It’s a rough country, isn’t it ?’ he said. 

‘You don’t like it, do you?’ she countered. 

‘Why yes,’ said Baldwin. ‘Why yes, as a matter of fact I 
like China,’ he added, wondering whether he was denying 
what might well be true. In spite of himself, her s^iory had 
shaken him, and he thought of the bloody peasant they had 
just rescued from the army bus. 

. ‘Except . . . 'i’ll never really understand the brutality— 
that peasant with his mule being beaten up like that.’ 

‘The bus driver was furious,’ she said. ‘Kwan told me 

• about it. The driver will have to pay for a new headlight out 

of his wages; it may cost him a year of his pay. You see, no- 
body trusts drivers. They steal all the time — gasoline, tyres, 
anything. If they’re short when they report, they have to pay 
up or be flogged. That’s why he was beating the peasant. 
Was he badly hurt ?’ ' ' 

She might have been explaining a lesson to a child, her 
voice cool and distant. Without thinking, Baldwin replied: 

‘You can’t tell with a Chinese,’ he said. 

Her voice had made him forget that she, too, was Chinese, 
but now abruptly, sheTurned. 

‘Oh, what makes you say that?’ she said, her vqice rising 
for the first time. ‘Because he’s Chinese? Because he was 
knocking his head on the ground? Because he’s a native?’* 

‘I didn’t mean it that way,’ said Baldwin trying to draw 
back from this woman who was suddenly all thorn and prickle. 

‘I know what you mean,’ she said. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said, trying to cut it off, remembering her 

* husband had been killed for China and that w|)men were 
emotional. ‘I only meant that I couldn’t speak Chinese.’ 
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He wanted to get away from her now, ljut he did not mean 
to leave her thinking of him like that. Doggedly, he groped 
his way back to the original purpose of the conversation. 

^Somehow,^ he said awkwardly, trying to show sympathy, 
^it seems you shouldn’t have to hitch-hike like this. I suppose 
it’s just that the retreat disorganized everything. But a gen- 
eral’s wife ... I mean . . .’he knew it sounded pompous, but 
went on, ‘I mean provision should be made to take care of 
a general’s wife . . .’ 

^T’ung-ling was shot,’ she said. 

‘I know, I’m sorry,’ said Baldwin softly. 

‘He was executed,’ she added, tonelessly, ex|?laining. 

‘What ?’ he said, not believing he had heard. 

‘We lost Changsha. And the senior officers were executed,’ 
she Said, dropping her voice, closing the subject. 

He could say nothing now that made sense as his mind 
tried to put the fragments together. Her husband had been 
executed by the Government. JA had foisted her on him. He 
wanted to be rid of heV, and who was she? He looked 
aiiound the room, and saw that Kwan had returned and 
wondered if he could trust Kwan or anyone. But even BCwan 
would serve as an excuse for leaving her. Pie rose from 
the bed-roll, abruptly, knowing his shock must show to 
her, and said, ‘I have to speak to Kwan, he may have some 
news.’ 

Still dazed, he beckoned to Collins, *and approached Kwan. 
The officer’s face was cold, stiff, ungiving. 

‘There is no more telephone to the 212th regiment,’ said 
Kwan, when Collins asked for information. 

‘What happened to it ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘Colonel Li has gone to the hills,’ replied Kwan. 

‘But . ^ .’ stammered Baldwin, ‘I thought he was going 
to hold. He was dug in.’ 

#Cwan stared at him. 

‘Colonel Li is very brave. Pie was wounded twice by the 
Japanese when the Kwangsi brigades fought in Shanghai. 
They fought well. But they are not Central troops. Central 
troops stay to the end. For Colonel Li it is better to live with 
. his troops ik the hills for this winter. He is from Kwangsi.’ 

From Kwan’s calm voice, Baldwin gathered that he must 
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have known of Li’s plan even before they had left the 
regimental command this afternoon. It had all been an act — 
the banquet, the speeches, the mock heroics. 

Kwan continued, ‘And the Japanese are in Liuchow. They 
entered this afternoon. They are following. That is why 
Colonel Li left.’ i 

So the Japs were on their heels again. And he had all but 
vrasted the day, taking out a bridge which Japanese cavalry 
could probably ford now that Li had left, and eating a banquet 
that he did not want, and acquiring a woman who might 
get them in trouble. There should be something to show 
after a day like this. And there was nothing. Somehow he 
had failed. 

‘How far is it to Tushan?’ he asked of Kwan, and Collins 
relayed from Kwan not an answer but a question. 

‘How fast will you go to Tushan ?’ 

‘We have to cut this road tomorrow, either near here or 
near Hochih,’ he replied. ^ 

‘It is one hundred and twenty-five miles from Tushan,’ said 
Collins, translating the Chinese figures. ‘It is one day if we 
' drive all day, he says, but several days if we must stop and 
work. He says it is better to stop near Hochih to destroy the 
road, than to stop in the morning near here. Japanese patrols 
may be coming. And they will want to go to Tushan, fast, 
too, for the ammunition.’ 

Baldwin reflected that he would have to decide it all by 
himself. He could' not trust anybody now. His command, 
his decision, and he had made no gain today. 

Without replying to Kwan he closed the conversation. 

‘We’d better all turn in,’ he said. ‘We’ve got a full day’s 
work tomorrow.’ 

He would make tomorrow count, no matter what. 

The men were already sleeping, curled in tneir bed-rolls 
about the charcoal warming pans on the floor. Dangerous, that 
charcoal, Baldwin thought, throws off carbon monoxide. He 
scanned the ill-fitting doors, sensed the draught of cold air leak- 
ing through the cracks in the badly jointed walls. There would 
be enough fresh air, no danger. He looked around the room 
once more and saw she was still sitting on her bed-)ioll, looking 
at him. In the charcoal’s glow, he saw her hair glistening, and 
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the light reflecting ofF her high, smooth d^eekbones, making 
her throat pale and her eyes dark. When she saw him return 
the ga2e, her head drooped; she had shut him out. He knew 
he resented her; she made him feel awkward; she was an 
unknown quantity. But he could not see how he could put 
her out now to walk on the road. 








4- The Cotton Truck 




It was winter when they woke next morning in the heights. 

The i^un had vanished as if it had never shone. The clouds 
weighed thick and grey above, while underneath, a dull cold 
wrapped and hugged them tight, seeping in under the woollens, 
slowing their bodies, stiffening but not quite numbing their 
fingers, ’ 

• From the moment Michaelson climbed into his truck, he 
knew it was going to be a bad day. Prince had told him 
Lewis was sick, and Michaelson had said, ‘Let me warm up 
my job first and I’ll look at him.’ But he could not warm 
up the sullen six-by-six. The truck’s engine turned slowly, 
sucking helplessly on the tired battery; yet would not fire. 
Cold, thought Michaelson, and it’s going to get colder and 
they’re sticky with summer oil. He climbed down in anger 
from the cab and yelled Miller over. Then he lifted the 
bonnet and jiggled the fuel pump delicately; when he judged 
the cylinders were filled with just enough vapour, he told 
Miller to crank it up and got back into the cab. Miller turned 
the engiije stiffly through a few turns and, on the second try, 
the engine t*ook and barked alive. Michaelson babied it for 
a ^ew minutes with the throttle, then gradually fed it more 
petrol until it was roaring in full-hearted vigour. Then he 
cut it back, letting it idle, and turned to see how the other 
trucks were doing. 

They were all having trouble, but two would not start at all. 

Then Baldwin was approaching him. 

‘Troubl<|?’ asked Baldwin. 
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‘Yup, trouble/ said Michaelson. ‘Lewis is sick and two of 
the six-by-sixes woh^t start/ 

‘What’s the matter with Lewis ?’ 

‘I don’t know. He’s got a fever. They’re all tired out. 
Maybe he’s just worn down.’ 

■ ‘Serious ?’ % 

‘I haven’t looked at him yet. Maybe it’s that malaria of his 
come back. But you can’t tell with Lewis.’ 

They both stood there, two men pondering a problem. 
Everything happened to Lewis. If they had to hike, it was 
Lewis’ sock that rubbed, and I^ewis’ heel that blistered. If the 
mosquitoes bit it night, they bit through Lewis’ net which was 
torn. Lewis had had malaria all the way down the retreat 
from Hengyang in July to Kweilin in October, and had stuffed 
so much atabrine into himself that his face had stained to 
saffron yellow. He had also, naturally, poisoned himself with 
atabrine overdose. Something in Chinese food made Lewis’ 
face and lips puff, so Lewis ate only from GI cans. A full- 
blown hypochondriac, Lewis would long since have been 
shipped back to base at Kunming, except for the fact that he 
'did not want to go. Lewis liked being with Detached Demoli- 
tion which was home to him in the confusing army; and. 
Detached Demolition needed him because he was a licensed 
electrician who had learned his trade in Cleveland and the 
cunning of his lingers with wires and circuits made him in- 
dispensable to the team.* They did not need him now for what 
remained to be done, and it would have been smarter to have 
sent him out by plane from Liuchow. But it was too late 
now; they would have Lewis sick on their hands for the rest 
of the trip. 

‘Well, I’ll go loolv at him,’ said Baldwin. ‘What about 
those two trucks ?’ ^ 

‘Just the f cold. You know something* — ^we should 

have figured on it. The batteries are all fried out from sum-^ 
mer, we bring them up here in the cold and they have no 
juice. Prince’s job turns a little bit, if we push her she’ll 
start. Lewis’ job is cold as stone, all frozen up; we’d have 
to thaw her out first and then push her, and then maybe 
— she’ll fizzle out on us for good when we get to the first 
upgrade.’ | 
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‘How long to get them turning ?* 

Michaelson reflected. Fifteen minutes aJhywhere back home 
to get a truck started. But here ? In China ? 

‘An hour, maybe more. Depends on the luck/ 

‘An hour,’ said Baldwin frowning. He did not like it. 
There was no teljing how quickly the Japanese were followirlg 
up out of Liuchow. And yesterday had been wasted. Today 
he had to get enough distance between them to turn and do 
something to the road. But he could not abandon a truck just 
because it Vas cold. ‘All right/ he finally said. ‘We’ll give it 
the hour. You work on Lewis’ truck, and I’ll have Prince’s 
truck pushed on the road so we can start it? I’ll get some 
Chinese soldiers to help you. I’ll look after Lewis myself.’ 

There was no trouble with Prince’s truck. Kwan assembled 
enough soldiers of the transport post to push it into the 
street, and a shove from another six-by-six spun its engine 
handily into action. But Lewis’ truck was stone-cold, cumber- 
some and helpless qn the flag-stoned paving; of the Chinese 
courtyard. Irritably, Michaelson settled into the job of start- 
ing it. Over the bonnet of the cold engine, the men draped a 
tarpaulin; under the tarpaulin the Chinese soldiers of the 
transport post thrust charcoal braziers so that the heat, 
rising, could thaw the cold-congealed cylinders. Michaelson 
noticed, with a grunt of satisfaction, that Ballo had brought 
a handful of used sparking plugs from his own cab and was now 
filing the points. It would take fifteen or twenty minutes to 
warm the engine enough to give it a chance; and with fresh 
plugs, perhaps it would go. But meanwhile . . . 

Meanwhile the soldiers of the transport post had gathered 
in a knot about the Americans working on the truck, gawking 
and staring at the new entertainment. Through the gates of 
the open courtyard, Michaelson could see little boys, young 
men, curiouJ strangers all crowded about for a look at the 
st](j^nge tinkering of the Americans. The children laughed and 
jeered at them and Michaelson ’s temper began to simmer as 
they laughed. He had once asked Collins what Chinese kids 
yelled at the Americans, and Collins had said Chinese kids 
thought Americans were funny and called them ‘Big Nose’, 
.or ‘Hairy Legs’, or simply ‘Foreign Devil’. He hated the way 
anywhere had stopped on the road this summer, a crowd 
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had instantly bubbled up about them to pry, to comment, to 
laugh, to watch, ide did not want them close to him, nor 
anywhere around. This morning their faces rubbed his nerves 
raw. This truck had to start, to show them it was American. 
He did not like the woman at the courtyard door holding the 
cackling chicken by its bound legs, head-down; nor the Chinese 
soldiers good-naturedly commenting on their work; nor the 
edging and shoving about the gate. 

Nor did Michaelson like the way Ballo was clowning. 
Ballo had begun to file the plug points, and was l)randishing 
the plugs high in the sky to examine them, stroking them with 
his file in an arhi-s weeping flourish, putting on an act for the 
mystified Chinese audience. Ballo fingered one of the plugs, 
muttered, ‘No damn good,’ then flung it aside. Three Chinese 
soldiers, laughing, scrambled after it on the ground. , ‘Fat lot 
of good’ll that do them,’ said Ballo, but Michaelson lost his 
temper. 

‘Ballo, goddam it, I keep telling you guys, don’t fool around 
with theml’ * 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked Ballo, astonished. ♦, 

‘I just don’t want them close to us, I keep telling you. 
.These people are dangerous.’ 

Ballo shrugged and went back to work on the plugs. 

Prince spoke. 

‘What’s the matter, Mike, you nervous ?’ 

‘I’m nervous — so whdt ? Those Japs are on the I'oad already, 
and we’re stuck here 'in this Chinese crowd, and we’ve got to 
get this job rolling, or we’re going to be trapped.’ 

‘That f Lewis,’ replied Prince languidly, ‘wouldn’t 

you know it’d be his truck that conks out ? Give you three to 
two odds that Lewis is pulling our legs, soon as we get back 
to Kunming he’s all right again ?’ 

Michaelson was silent. 

‘No bet?’ said Prince. ‘Alake you another — this joker 
Baldwin’s gonna get us all in trouble. Bet you two-to-one be- 
fore we see Kweiyang, we’ll have a real run-in with these 
slopey bastards. We ought to ditch this truck and barrel on 
right out, now.’ 

‘This truck’ll go,’ growled Michaelson. ‘Quit yakking.’ 

He judged now that the weak charcoal warming-pans might 
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have begun to take effect and ordered the tarpaulin off. He 
backed his own truck around into the courtyard gate again, 
opened its bonnet and began to connect some wires from his 
own battery to the dead battery on Lewis’ truck. A Chinese 
soldier reached to touch one of the clamp-on terminals. 
Michaelson yelled at him, ‘Get the hell out of there,’ and the 
Chinese jumped back. The other Chinese laughed uproari- 
ously, and the soldier he had yelled at scowled. ‘Goddam 
bunch of monkeys,’ growled Michaelson, ‘they’ll eat any- 
thing, touch anything, screw anything, steal anything you let 
them get their hands on.’ 

Quickly and efficiently, Michaelson now clamped the wires 
from his own engine to the dead battery of the Lewis truck 
and snapped on the ignition. Lewis’ truck roared alive and 
Michaelson felt good; he had shown them. The Chinese 
cheered, clapping their hands as at the climax of a play, and 
Michaelson found himself smiling at them, tj;ien closed it off. 
The Chinese kept laughing, and the soldiers who now pulled 
the charcoal fires back from under I^ewis’ truck, looked very 
proud, almost strutting. They lifted their thumbs in the Ting 
Mao gesture, and Michaelson realized that they must feel they 
had helped. Partners. He looked at his watch. It had taken 
only twenty-five minutes; he felt better. Awkwardly, the big 
six-by-six nosed its way out of the compound and fell into 
line. Michaelson hopped out of the cab and went forward to 
see Baldwin! * 

‘All set,’ he said. 

‘Fine,’ said Baldwin, ‘nice work. I was just wondering 
whether to leave it.’ 

‘Lewis okay?’ asked Michaelson. 

‘No, he’s sick,’ said Baldwin. ‘I’ve fixed him up on some 
bed-rolls^ and he’s lying down in back of Ballo’s truck. We’ll 
let him ride*that way today and keep him warm back there 
uoder the blankets. We’ll take another look at him to- 
night; I doctored him with aspirin and atabrine. Look, Mike, 
I’m changing convoy order today. Niergaard takes the wheel 
on Lewis’ truck. You and Miller bring up the rear in your 
truck.’ Michaelson did not like riding tail on the convoy. But 
he walked back to his truck, joined Miller and waited for the 
signal. Bf|ldwin stood up in the jeep, lifted his arm for the 
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signal, sat down and the jeep rolled. They were off finally, 
late as usual. ^ 

Ts Lewis really sick?’ asked Miller of Michaelson as they 
bounced along in the cab. 

' T guess so,’ said Michaelson. Tf I thought he was sham- 
ming I’d kick his pants off myself.’ 

‘Yeah, kick his pants off,’ said Miller, the echo. 

‘But he isn’t, he’s just a sad sack.’ 

‘Yeah, sad sack.’ 

‘There’s one in every outfit,’ continued Michaelson, begin- 
ning to unwind^ now they were off. ‘You take the foundry I 
used to work in on the South Side. We had this hillbilly come 
to work there once — you know we’re getting a lot of these 
hillbillies in Chicago, now; they come up from the South for 
the heavy jobs, the way the Negroes do. Well, this feflow cuts 
his arm the first day, a big gash all the way up the elbow. I 
was shop steward then so I had to takp it up through the 
grievance machinery. Then one day he spoiled a plate-mould, 
next time he spilled a pot of hot iron; finally one day jie 
•spilled a pot of the melt and it damn near killed a man — 
.caught him in the heel, just burned the whole shoe and the 
inside of it right off — hell of a thing to look at. Stank like a 
piece of burned meat. When they fired him, we didn’t say a 
thing. A foundry’s too dangerous a place to have a sad sack. 
Accident-prone is what they call those guys. Union never 
defends an accident-prone man.’ 

‘Yeah, a guy ought to be able to take care of himself.’ 

‘Only you can’t fire a guy in the Army. You’re stuck with 
him. They should have screened Lewis out before they sent 
him overseas, kept him^t some base back home. He’s a hell of 
a good electrician, but he’s not worth a damn outdoors. And 
I think this time he’s really got it.’ • 

‘What do you think he’s got, Mike ?’ * 

‘It’s either that malaria of his come back again, or some- 
thing he ate. Or maybe he’s just had it. When it gets cold 
overnight this way, with us coming up into the hills, you’re 
ready to catch anything, and if anybody in this outfit catches 
anything, it always has to be Lewis.’ 

‘You’re right about that weather, back home in^ridgeport 
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we got this funny weather. Bridgeport’s real nice, but in the 
fall sometimes it’ll be hot as a furnace *one week and the 
next . . 

Michaelson rode directly over Miller’s talk as if Miller had 
been mumbling to himself. He always did. Miller wasn’t 
important. • 

‘What we ought to do is get Lewis back fast and turn him 
over to the hospital in Kunming. We all ought to get back 
fast.’ 

‘You telf that to Baldwin this morning, Mike ?’ 

‘He knows.’ 

‘What did he say?’ • 

‘He didn’t say anything. Went around to look at Lewis. 

* said he was sick, said we’d wait until tonight and see how 
Lewis is and how far we get. Maybe he just got a chill. Hell, 
Baldwin's no doctor either. I figure Baldwin’ll have to do 
somethifig if he ain’t better tomorrow.’ ^ 

.‘You going to talkio him about it again, tonight ?’ 

‘Listen, for Christ’s sake. Miller, turn it off. Baldwin’s run- 
ning this outfit, not me. I’m just a goddamned sergeant, not a 
wet-nurse.’ 

‘Yeah, sure, you’re not a wet-nurse, I just asked.’ 

‘O.K.,’ said Michaelson, turning off the conversation as if 
he were snapping a switch. 

Michaelson was irritated again. He realized he was losing 
his temper tcJb easily. But he couldn’t Help it, he thought. I’ve 
got a right to be tired, too. And they’re all slobs. Big fat Mil- 
ler’s a slob. Prince is a slob, Niergaard’s a slob. Only Bald- 
win’s not a slob, and Collins isn’t either. I suppose they think 
F/// a slob, he said to himself. You’re either a man or a slob. 

All the bitterness came welling up in him, choking. I’m not 
a goddarn wet-nurse, he told himself, let Baldwin handle it. 
Let him hantlle the whole thing. I’ll make it out safe to 
Kweiyang. But there’ll be trouble. And that Lewis, what am 
I supposed to do about him? Miller thinks I should talk to 
Baldwin tonight, but this is the Army, and I’m not a shop 
steward in the union. I’ve had that union crap, I’ve had that 
up to here. 

. Michaelson shifted on the seat, reached in his trouser pocket, " 
felt for the jacket, thumbnailed a cigarette out, put it to his 
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lips, waited for Miller to give him the light, puffed, blew out 
again. 

Why should I ? he reasoned. I’m through sticking my neck 
out; that’s the only thing I learned from the union, and the 
anger took him again. 

For he had believed in unions once, when they shoved the 
union down the throat of Big Steel. He remembered the 
fights, the time he let the cop have it with a baseball bat, and the 
guys getting shot down at the Carnegie Works, and ten hours 
a day for twenty-five bucks a week, and then they had the 
union. Stick together, ‘Solidarity Forever’. ‘Nobody’s going 
to take care of us unless we all take care of each other.’ ‘One 
man alone doesn’t count.’ Stick together. And they made it. 

And then, after it’s all over, after the picket lines, after the 
fights, after being hungry, after sticking your r^eck out, 
then you’re a shop steward. But somebody else who’s never 
seen a melt, or gmelled the sulphur, or never tapped furnace, 
sometimes somebody who’s never been^n a rnill at all, those 
guys all of them sitting behind the union desks. Lawyers 
writing contracts. Guys with white collars running the show, 
big shots from Washington staying at the Palmer House, the 
Blackstone, the Congress when they come to Chicago. Econo- 
mists and college boys interviewing you as if they were doc- 
tors, taking twice your pay out of the union payroll, looking 
at you as if you’re a slob. And you’re a shop steward with all 
the other slobs naggiag you; whether they got an ingrown toe- 
nail or tuberculosis, you’re supposed to do something about it : 
‘Can you fix vacation for me in October because the ducks 
start coming over my old man’s farm about then and I want 
to get in a little shooting ?’ ‘Can you fix it to switch me to the 
nightshift for just a couple of weeks, I think my wife’s cheat- 
ing and I want to give her a little rope and come home some 
night and catch her ?’ ‘The foreman yelled at rhe, can you do 
something about it?’ ‘Say, Mike, I figure I got a right to 
work on the new four-stand roll they’re putting in, I been 
here ten years and I got seniority.’ . . . All the slobs wanting 
you to take care of them. Because they bought protection 
with their two bucks a month union dues, and you’re the guy 
who has to pay off. You got to have unions all right, but it’s 
they who’ve got to have them, only the slobs. 
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So you go to night school at the plant and they train you 
for a foreman. You learn about high-carbon, low-carbon, 
about job-ratings and work loads, and then you’re a foreman, 
you’re no longer a union man. But where does it get you ? — 
fifteen bucks a week more. The union’s got it fixed now so 
there’s no percentage being a foreman. You’re still a slot). 
You come in once a week to the plant superintendent’s office 
in the yard, you listen to the engineer explain the new process, 
the super spells it out to you as if you were too dumb to under- 
stand English, and then you spell it out to the men. Where 
does it get you ? ^ 

Then the Army, and for a while the Army was a damned 
good thing. Time to save some money and think things over. 
It doesn’t matter where you come from: you’re either one of 
them or you’re a slob. Or you’re in between and you’ve got to 
make it on your own, take care of yourself. Even in the 
Army. take Baldwin. Baldwin was going to be an 

officer from the day his old man brought him home from the 
hospital; he was one of them. And Collins, with his father a 
politician he was one of them even though he wasn’t an officer. 
He could have gone to officers’ training and come out with a 
bar, but he was having himself a good time when he went to 
ASTP, But ColHns was moving, even though he was a kid. 
Some day he’d be a lawyer or a newspaperman, or get in the 
civil service. And all the rest of them were slobs, with him- 
self still, in hetween. Come to think* of it, a hell of a lot 
of six-stripers he’d met in the Army had been foremen just 
like him. 

And what was a foreman, or a six-striper anyway but a god- 
damned in-between ? They make up their mind upstairs what 
they want, then they tell Baldwin, then Baldwin tells me. 
Then it’s ^p to me to keep the men together, to tell Baldwin 
how to get th*e job done. All through the summer, even with 
MeNeil, that’s the way it had been, stuck in between, get- 
ting hammered from on top, hammering at the men. Get off 
your butt, get your back into it, stick together, don’t get separ- 
ated, nobody’s sloping off today. Or: Major, we’d better lay 
over, the guys need some sleep; or, we’ll need six men for 
that job. Major, two guys can’t do it alone; let’s turn them 
loose in Kyeilin for the weekend. Major, they’ve got a load 
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in their pants, let them work it off. Still, even in the Army, 
in between all the iime. 

And now, Lewis gets sick. . . . Somebody was going to 
have to take care of Lewis. Baldwin was a good guy, as those 
kind of guys go, mUybe soft. But he had orders in his pocket. 
These quiet guys take the job seriously. The road-blowing 
was more important to Baldwin than anyone being sick. But 
if Lewis is really sick we ought to high-tail it back to Kunming 
and the hospital. ... 

. . . Hell I We ought to be high-tailing it back to Kweiyang 
and Kunming anyway; this trip is crazy, the whole goddam 
idea is crazy. If Lewis is worse tonight, the slob . . . then 
Baldwin ought to do something about it. If Baldwin couldn’t^ 
see it, he ought to be told. There’ll be trouble. 

So Michaelson, around and around to himself. But out 
loud, in exasperation, as he saw the convoy slowing down, he 
burst out: ^ 

‘Those goddam Chinese!’ 

They were in traffic now, the traffic they had been breast- 
ing and cleaving for two days, and the traffic was at its mid- 
morning peak. Up ahead, the lead jeep was slowing down, 
edging to the side of the road to get by two Chinese trucks. 
Both Chinese trucks had stopped, one of them with its engine 
still running, the other resting on two tyreless front rims as 
several Chinese worked on the jacked-up rear, stripping the 
tyres. 

‘We give them this stuff and they ruin it. That’s a new 
weapon-carrier,’ Michaelson said. 

‘Yeah,’ said Miller, ‘a new weapon-carrier.’ 

‘We just started brmging that stuff in over the Hump this 
spring, and they’re ruining it.’ 

‘Yeah, they ruin everything.’ 

‘Look,’ said Michaelson, ‘did you ever see anything like 
this; how in hell do they expect to fight a war ?’ 

Through their windscreen they stared out at the winding, 
unending traffic jam that had bewildered their eyes for so 
long they now but rarely thought of it. The flight was now 
worse than at any time since they had left Liuchow. All the 
floating population of East China that had been pushed on to 
the roads and thrust back to the mountains for days and weeks 
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and months was trekking along with them, slowing the buses 
and trucks in the procession to a creeping foot-pace. 

Younger men walked briskly along, some with foot-staffs, in 
determination; others in unencumbered nonchalance. Family 
groups shuffled ahead, mother tugging children, father carry- 
ing baby pick-a-back on his shoulders. Other famiUes pushdd 
wheelbarrows, and the squeal of the unoiled barrow wheels 
screeched above all the other noises, of yelling, of braying, 
of chatter, of motors, of congestion. Others, peasants, carried 
all they had on bamboo staves, from both ends of which their 
bundles jiggled up and down in yo-yo fashion. Still others, 
thongs over their shoulders and bodies bent almost parallel to 
the ground, pulled two-wheel carts loaded with blankets, or 
“ suitcJises, or wicker baskets. On one cart sat a little boy, his 
head wrapped in a shawl against the cold, his nose dripping, 
his bright black eyes serenely surveying the road from the 
mound ^f baggage on which he perched. Above the shoulder 
height of the procession, an old crone in a high, open sedan 
chair bobbed up and down on the shoulders of her two 
hsjf-naked carriers, whose flesh, despite the cold glistened 
with the sweat of their burden. Her lips were chattering 
in silent dialogue with herself, and in her lap she clutched 
an enamel chamber pot. On another cart, the face of a 
grandfather clock poked its head above the clutter of goods 
it surmounted. 

‘Man, I’ve* seen everything now,’ said Miller as they watched 
and wormed their way along. ‘Hey, look, hey look, Mike, 
there’s a camel.’ 

It was a camel, too, red-tasseled, gaunt, sway-necked, a 
child perched on top, a woman leading it. 

‘Where in hell does that come from, Mike ?’ asked Miller. 

‘How ^o I know ?’ said Michaelson. ‘Camels are supposed 
to be in a dt?sert. Maybe come down from the north in the 
repeat, maybe come out of a zoo, but every goddam thing in 
China is being pushed along this road like a sewer pump 
pushes garbage. One thing I know, that camel’s never gonna 
make Kweiyang; he’ll make camel-meat before he gets there, 
if you can eat camel-meat.’ 

‘Them cows, too,’ said Miller. 

‘Those aren’t cows, dope, those are oxes,’ said Michaelson 
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as they passed a pair of plodding oxen, feet wrapped in old 
rags, labouring up^the incline. 

Now, at the next incline, they began to run into wheeled 
traffic again, for the trucks and buses that pounded through 
the foot traffic on the down-grades and levels slowed to a 
single, winding clot on the hills. 

‘It’s these hills that bother me,’ said Michaelson. ‘I don’t 
mind the levels or down-grades, because if worst comes to 
worst you can just step on the gas and barrel through them. 
But on these up-grades, when you can’t make any time, these 
Chinese can jump you, and once we lose oar wheels we don’t 
stand a chance. I wish Baldwin would move faster.’ 

It was at this moment that Michaelson felt the convoy^ . 
slowing again and lifting his foot from the throttle, grunted, 
‘Now what?’ 

They waited impatiently in the cab, smoking for a minute, 
two minutes, three minutes. An urchin tried to scr;>mble up 
their wing — a mother’s hand reached up, whacked him, 
hauled him down, began to beat, and the child to wail. 

Michaelson leaned out and yelled : * 

‘Ah, for Christ’s sake let him alone.’ 

The mother looked back at the American, her face slowly veil- 
ing to a cold expressionlessness, and spat. Michaelson laughed. 
They waited a few more minutes and Michaelson said : 

‘You take the wheel. Miller. I’m going forward and see 
what’s happening. , Pick me up if we start moving.’ 

In front, the lead jeep stood at the head of the American 
convoy, drawn up double-file beside another lane of Chinese 
trucks and carts. Square in their path stood an old, rust- 
flecked, sagging truck with Chinese army markings, loaded 
with cotton bales ari^d planted solidly, directly, in the middle 
of the road. 

‘What’s happening, Collins ?’ asked Michaelson as he 
picked out the slim, alert figure leaning against the bonneC of 
the jeep, surrounded by a knot of children. 

‘This, Sergeant,’ said Collins, ‘is China, the land of ancient 
culture and the fast buck.’ 

‘Oh, don’t give me that crap again,’ said Michaelson, not in 
any anger at Collins, but because it was the role they played 
with each other. 
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Collins went on in the same tone : 

‘Here we have half a nnllion people waiting out over two 
hundred miles of road and maybe a hundred thousand of 
them will die before they get to shelter. But the truck up 
there belongs to some clever gentleman, or officer, who 
cleaned out the Ikst bales of cotton in Kweilin or Liuchow 
before he evacuated, and is now expediting them north to 
Kweiyang and Kunming where he will make a small fortune 
if the cotton gets there safely, which it will not. Anyway,' — 
here Collins broke tone and style of his talk and went on, ‘the 
joker with the truck is set right in the midc^le of the road 
and he won't back off or let anyone else pass unless he gets 
a push, because his truck won’t work. And the bus behind 
him Kas pushed him half-way up this hill and the bus people 
say they^ won’t push any longer because their own engine 
is overheating and beginning to conk out. So we're all 
stuck.' ^ 

•Well, let’s shove him oQ" the road and get going. What are 
we waiting for ?' 

‘^Because it's a Chinese army truck and the three guys with 
it are in uniform and have guns, and probably a cut of the 
profits if they ever sell that cotton in Kunming. And Baldwin 
and our Chinese colonel are up there arguing with them now, 
and the colonel has got the woman with him up there to 
translate. I don’t see how we can move them without a gun- 
fight, and thal's not a very bright idea.' * 

At this moment, one of the children gabbled in Chinese at 
Collins and he reached in his pocket, took out a cellophane- 
wrapped sourball, peeled it and popped it in the child's 
mouth. The child’s face was radiant, and all the children 
clamoured. 

‘So whgt the hell are you doing here with these kids?' 
Michaelson a^ed. 

Gollins, leaning against the jeep, stared coolly back at 
Michaelson, deliberately reached in his pocket, pulled out a 
D-bar, broke it in bits, and began to pop chocolate crumbs at 
the children. Then he answered. 

‘I'm giving some candy to the kids.' 

’ ‘Jesus Christ, Collins, we're in a jaml What the hell do you 
think you'rj doing ?' 
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Collins* voice was very deliberate as he looked at Michael- 
son. * 

*I know we*re in a jam. And we*re going to have to do 
something about that truck, because nobody else here dares 
to. In a couple^ of minutes our major up there is going to 
realize it, because he*s a pretty smart guy, I *chink. x\nd when 
we do, this crowd can go either way — ^for us or against us, 
and I*d like to have the crowd with us if we have trouble. 
See ? See those people watching us ?’ 

Michaelson looked away from the children, to where several 
older Chinese were regarding them and smiling. 

‘They like fcids. I like kids. Kids like candy. Same all 
over the world; make friends with the kids, you make frienc^ 
with their parents. That’s how you make votes.* 

At that moment, one of the children broke away from 
Collins, ran to his mother, whispered to her, and came 
back with hisi hand dangling some red paper cut-^Quts. He 
gave them to Collins and Collins spread them out — they 
were cut of stiff red paper, paper moons, paper stars, paper 
designs. 

Collins smiled, thanked the child, turned to Michaelson. 

‘See — he’s saying thank you for his candy. The Chinese 
cut this paper stuff up all the time to make toys for their 
kids. Cheaper than our toys. Some people think it’s an art- 
form, but I suppose you wouldn’t be interested in that.’ 

Michaelson’ s temper blasted off as if the pressure within 
had blown the safety-sock. 

‘Oh, my God, Collins, you’re a jerk. We got to get this 
convoy rolling. This ain’t the time to make friends, we got 
to do something with that major. Collins, if it were up to me, 
I’d break your backV 

Collins smiled, then was very grave, and spoke sjowly. 

‘Listen, Mike, we may or may not have trduble here in a 
minute. But if there’s going to be trouble we’re going to need 
some support. You can’t ever have too many friends, that’s 
the first rule of politics. Besides, I like the kids.’ 

‘Go ahead, make friends,’ yelped Michaelson, ‘some day 
they’ll beat your goddam brains in,’ and he turned, pushing 
his way through the crowd to where Baldwin, Kwan and the 
woman stood facing a swarthy man in an officer’s uniform. 
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From the uniform dangled a belt in whicl\a pistol hung, and 
the officer’s hand lay on the pistol. Kwan was bellowing, 
Baldwin’s face was frozen with anger, but the stubbornness 
of the uniformed Chinese in command of the truck needed 
no tran^ation. He stood, legs spread apart, unmoved, inter- 
rupting xhe flow of Kwan’s invective with flat, negative ejacu- 
lations. His truck would be pushed up the hill, or no one 
would move. 

‘What’s ijp. Major ?’ asked Michaelson. 

‘We’re going to have to move that truck off the road, 
Michaelson. I’m glad you came up. Standby.’ 

Michaelson’s mood quickened — he realized he was happy 
V +hat the major was glad to see him, but happier because the 
major suddenly sounded like McNeil. McNeil had taken no 
nonsense from the Chinese on the road. 

Baldwin beckoned to Madame Hung, who beckoned to 
Kwan; a^hasty consultation took place, and F^wan went back 
to’ the uniformed frucla man again. Baldwin turned to 
Michaelson and speaking quickly, as several Chinese faces 
pressed in on them to catch their incomprehensible English 
words, said: 

‘Now listen, Michaelson. This is a nasty one. We have to 
shove that truck off the road. But it’s going to have to look 
like an accident. And we don’t want any shooting, remember 
that. Kwan^is asking him now to let jqu look his engine over. 
You’re supposed to be my mechanic. You’re going to look 
that engine over — and look it over, too. Maybe you can pass a 
miracle, or find a wire that’s come unstuck and fix it — and 
then we’re going to offer to push it. Got that ?’ 

‘Yup.’ 

‘Prince is going to bring his truck up behind the cotton 
truck. K^ajj.’ll get the other Chinese trucks to inch back a 
bit. Then you’re going to get at the wheel of the cotton truck 
as ff you were trying to get it started. When Prince starts to 
push you, you will simply guide that wheel slowly over the 
side of the hill and let the truck tumble. You’ve got to get 
out of the cab just as soon as she starts to tip. But it’s an out- 
side curve, so I think you can do it. Can you ?’ 

‘Major, it’ll be a pleasure.’ This was going to be good. 

Baldwin ^hecked him. 
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‘And listen, we’p not doing this for fun. This is because 
we have to, see ?* 

There was, as Michaelson could tell immediately, when he 
lifted the cotton truck^s bonnet, nothing he could do about it. 
And his disgust rose, as it always did, when he saw a.piece of 
machinery abused. Crusted rust, layers of *(dirt, grease rags, 
fouled the inside of the engine. The fanbelt had been ham- 
mered together with nails and was about to break. There 
was no spark. A trickle of water from the radi^or showed 
that it leaked. Michaelson tapped the distributor head, 
tried to work tjie horn, tried to work the starter, acted briefly 
as if he were working, then pulled his head out. 

‘No miracle. Major, let’s go into the act.’ ^ ^ 

Again a babble of voices, Baldwin to Madame Hung in 
English, Madame Hung to Kwan in Chinese, Kwa^i to the 
truck driver in formal-deceptive Chinese. Behind the cotton 
truck a backing and filling of the other Chinese tn^ks took 
place and a space was cleared. Collins deftly manoeuvred the 
jeep, with Madame Hung now in it again, beyond the cotton 
truck and to the front of it. Prince manoeuvred his six-by-six 
into position behind the cotton truck. 

Michaelson got in behind the wheel of the cotton truck, 
and noticed the second Chinese driver still sitting there, on 
the outside, the side that would fall off down the slope. 

‘Hey, what about him?’ he said, leaning ouj of the cab, 
yelling to Baldwin. . 

‘Get him out,’ yelled Baldwin, ‘get him out.’ 

‘Let him sta)^,’ yelled Ivlichaelson above the engine sound 
of Prince’s truck which was now gently nudging him, ‘what 
the hell difference dges it make?’ 

‘No,’ yelled Baldwin, ‘no, hold it.’ 

Another conference took place. At the end of' it, suspi- 
ciously, the uniformed man with the pistol came over to the 
far side of the truck and asked his driver to get out. ® 

Michaelson let his arm drop out of the cab in signal that 
he was ready, and behind him Prince came nosing with the 
bumper of the six-by-six. With a lurch, the cotton truck 
jolted ahead, settled back against Prince’s bumper, lurched 
again, rolled. The wheel quivered unsteadily in Michaelson’s 
hand. He twisted it, the truck let itself be guide^; he could 
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feel a drive wheel, a front wheel, slipping^ over the edge. By 
reflex he pulled it back, his hand reached for the cab door, 
he tugged the wheel again, the off-side of the cab tilted, he 
could feel the far end slipping, it was going. . . . With a 
quick motion, I^chaelson had the cab door open, was on the 
running board and as the truck, awkward, like a sinking vessel 
slowly careening into the deep, began to fall away from his 
foot, he leaped for the road, made it, danced on tiptoe and 
instinctively let the carbine slip from the shoulder into the 
ready position at his elbow. 

Between him and the uniformed truck maj^ there was now 
nothing but space, the people drawing back in a circle of 
audience, and across the space the twisted, raging face of 
the uniformed Chinese truck man thrust forwards toward 
Michael^on and the hand of the Chinese had the pistol out of 
the belt and the two of them, guns in hand, stood there, 
staring Tikt each other as the truck bouncec^ and bounded, 
afid crashed and rattled down the hillside. Above the noise 
of the truck, and in the silence, Michaelson heard Baldwin 
yelling : 

‘Don’t make a move, Mike, don’t shoot, hold it.’ 

But he knew that if the Chinese hand with the pistol lifted 
even an inch, he would fire first and get him. 

The truck driver and Michaelson faced each other for sec- 
onds and th^n around them, like the flap of cymbals, came a 
peal of Chinese laughter; the crowd was with the Americans, 
the crowd was laughing at the way the driver had been 
tricked, and it was over. The truck man had lost face, thus 
lost all — the right to fire, the right to ride, the right to the 
fortune that was now tumbling down irretrievably to burst 
and waste in the winter snow. The horns behind them blared. 
They could, hear the trucks behind coughing into action. 
There was the sweet stink of an alcohol-burning engine, the 
sotir smell of a diesel engine clearing cylinders to move again. 

Baldwin signalled with his arm, and Prince rolled by, fol- 
lowed by Niergaard in Lewis’ truck, followed by Ballo, 
followed by Miller. 

Miller halted. 

‘What happened?’ he called. 

‘Get in,J said Baldwin to Kwan who was still with them 
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and taking him by^the elbow, thrust him aboard. ‘Get in,’ 
snapped Baldwin to Michaelson. But Michaelson said, ‘You 
get in. I’ll ride the running board/ Baldwin scrambled in, 
the door slammed. Michaelson caught the handle and was on 
the running board as the truck started. He shrank n against 
the truck door wincing. The shot came as he^knew it would, a 
pop from the pistol, a whbs through the air, and a clean miss. 
He could not swing the carbine with the one arm free, with 
the truck bumping, but some day he would shpot one of 
these slopeys, before the war was over he’d get one. 

Baldwin woupd down the window and leaned out. 

‘We’ll put a couple of miles between us and that swine, 
and then I’ll shift back to the jeep,’ he said. And^ther^ 
before winding the window up, ‘Nice work, Mike, nice 
work.’ 

They reshuffled on the level, on the down-side of Uae slope, 
and Baldwin, taking the wheel of the lead jeep himself, with 
Collins beside him, the woman and Kwan behind him, jabbed 
the jeep off with a jack-rabbit start. An elation, a strange 
exhilaration had entered him. He had not meant to destroy 
the truck when he first saw it; he had simply known what he 
had to do and had done it. Best of all was the swing with 
which everyone — Michaelson, Kwan, Prince, all of them — 
had fallen into the act, had caught his command when he had 
made it, gears meshing with no clash. And now tViree Chinese 
racketeers were walking out in the cold. Philip Baldwin, 
Scourge-of-the-Highway, Baldwin-Takes-Over, Baldwin- 
Clears-the-Way, his daydreaming whispered, and he chuckled, 
for he felt good all o^er. Not even Helen could have faulted 
him on that one, and he remembered how every now and then, 
but more rarely in the later years, he could shake her out of 
criticism and wring the soft praise, ‘Oh, good, Phil, oh, 

f ood.’ He would write to her about this; he knew he had 
one a clean job. Vaguely, for a moment, he wondered 
whether he could have done it had they not been racketeers, 
not been so clearly wrong. Or whether he could have dprie 
it had they been Americans, in an American truck, not Chinese. 
And he knew he could. 

A hand tapped his shoulder — ^it was Kwan. 
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*HaOy blurted Kwan, ^haoT Baldwin knew it meant good. 

It was the first time Kwan had opened a conversation since 
he had joined them. Baldwin turned from the wheel moment 
tarily to cast a glance back at Kwan — leaning forward, talking 
— and tjben Baldwin flicked his eye back to the road. But the 
momentary glante had shown a new Kwan. You could talk 
with Chinese for hours; and if they did not trust you, or 
were not there for you, it was as if they were in retreat, cur* 
tained and^veiled from any understanding behind the mean- 
ingless stare of their eyes. Then, suddenly, they would 
change, something would wipe the expressionless gaze from 
their eyes, their eyes would sparkle, they would be with you, 
^ alive. All yesterday he had sensed Kwan aloof, remote, 
possibly hostile. But the slight, taut Chinese, leaning forward 
to say ‘Good,’ had now lost his rigidity and glowed with 
warmth* and approval. Baldwin found himself liking Kwan. 
And as jje warmed in response, the woman^spoke, too, in 
English. • , 

‘Well done,’ she said. ‘Oh, that was good.’ 

•^There was nothing else to do,’ said Baldwin and Collins 
translated. 

‘There is never anything else to do,’ said Kwan, ‘but 
sometimes people cannot do it.’ 

It was the woman who translated Kwan’s Chinese this 
time, and Baldwin realized they were becoming a group in 
the jeep, alrnost friends. The day had*started well, and he did 
not want to lose the feeling. Today was the day to get some- 
thing really good done. The road ought to be ripped to 
pieces some place before Hochih — ‘vicinity Hochih’, the mes- 
sage had read — and any place would do. The refugees were an 
annoyance, he was making slow time, but he felt he was doing 
it for thena, too. Cut the road and keep the Jap out. Simple. 

‘Where do* they all come from?’ he asked out of his think- 
ing, throwing the question to Collins to throw to the two 
Chinese in back. 

‘From the cities now,’ said Kwan, ‘from the cities and 
the villages. Wherever the army can reach them. This is the 
rule. When the army goes, the people must go. If the army 
goes and the people stay, the Japanese will use them. This is 
the rule: “Scorch the earth, fill the wells”.’ 
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Collins hesitated ^ for a moment in the translation, trying 
to interpret the Chinese phrase. The woman^s voice broke 
in pleasantly to correct Collins’ translation. When Kwan 
resumed, it was she who was translating : 

, Tf the Japanese ^find houses, they can sleep in ttem. If 
they find food, they can eat. If they find people, theyvcan use 
them. They tie our people with ropes and make them pull 
the guns. They make them carry ammunition. If they find 
Chinese people, they do not need trucks. Whatever they need, 
they make our people do. They do not care if they kill our 
.people. Becau^ they cannot make friends with our people, 
they make animals of them. The men, the women, the chil- 
dren all must carry for the Japanese or work for them. So w^ 
must make the people retreat.’ 

Baldwin could not tell whether it was Kwan’s voice 
or the woman’s translation that suddenly fell from a rising 
tone of bitterness and wrath, to a note of sadne-ii^ on the 
last sentence. 4 *' 

‘But what if they don’t want to go ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘Then they must go, then the army must make them go. 
We must burn their houses, burn their bridges, make them 
take their food away or we must burn it to keep it from the 
Japanese. There is no way. The people must go when the 
army goes.’ 

Tt’s rough on the pepple.’ ^ 

‘They eat bitterness. Especially these people.’ 

‘Is this any different from other retreats ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘Yes,’ said Kwan, ‘these people are different. In the begin- 
ning, everyone retreated, the peasants, the workers, the mer- 
chants, the students, from Shanghai, from Canton, from 
Nanking, from HankoV. Now most peasants no longer go. 
They stay. Only the city people we can make go n«^w. And 
these people. They have come once already from the coast, 
at the beginning of the war they came here to Kwangsi ftnd 
Hunan. They were very good people, who hated Japanese. 
They would not stay behind under the Japanese. Now they 
must go again. The second time. But it is better than at the 
beginning.’ 

‘Why is it better?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘Because in the beginning, only the Japanese had aircraft. 
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In the beginning they would kill everyone the road. Every- 
"one^aifeed night. Now only the Americans have aircraft, 
so it is better. They walk by day.* 

Baldwin considered the thought for a moment and then, 
the woiljian, speaking for herself, added : 

doA*t know whether he*s right or not. It*s safer, I know, 
if this is safe. But in the beginning we only hated the Japanese 
who used to strafe us on the road. Now, I guess we hate 
each other.i 

She had now thoroughly joined the group. He found her 
thought interesting and began to study the road again. 
Ahead, several miles away on a level, Baldwin could see a 
^footoath cutting across the fields, marked by moving clumps 
of plodding people, the path curving into the main road as a 
tributary pours its stream into the parent river. 

‘And those people, there, where arc they coming from?* 
he asked??* • 

‘More people,’ said Kwan. ‘There are many foot-roads in 
China. The people who walk from the East take the little 
ro*ads across the mountains. But there is nothing to eat in the 
mountains, they cannot buy food. So they come back to the 
main road. This is Kwangsi, there is still food. In Kweichou, 
there will not be food even on this road.* 

‘Why?* asked Baldwin, and Madame Hung answered with- 
out waiting for Kwan to reply. , 

‘Kwangsi is a rich province. Rice,* she said. ‘But these 
hills are the border of Kwangsi. Kweichou is a mountain 
province, the poorest in China; it hasn’t even any history, 
and the other edge of Kweichou is Tibet ; it isn’t even Chinese. 
By the time we get to Kweichou, everybody walking out will 
have to come down to the main road to look for food. It’s 
the only leal^road in this part of China.’ 

Her words brought him back to the problem again: the 
roftd. The exhilaration of the fray with the cotton truck was 
still with him. He had to, he would, today, soon, do some- 
thing about this road. The meandering grey-yellow strip that 
stretched before him teased and tantalized him. The ground 
never came to rest, it pushed and swelled, rose and fell, the 
• folds and grey ridge-lines stretching colourless ahead as far as 
he could see. It is a bad road, thought Baldwin. It has no 
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majesty. It should be blown. And then, some day, built all 
over again. Just one good blow befprc we get tp Hochih, just 
one and that will fix it. His jeep wheel caught in a frozen 
rut; he jerked the steering wheel, got. out of the rut, annoyed 
by the road. Tear it apart, then rebuild the whole dikig after 
the war was over. • f 

‘How long has this road been in ?’ he asked Kwan. 

‘The road is very old. And very new/ said Kwan. Tt is 
very old because it was built in the days of the^ Emperors. 
For the couriers. For horsecarts. For mules. For hundreds 
of years, this rc^d goes through this valley down to Kwangsi. 
Also for opium. In the beginning the opium went up this 
road from Canton to Yunnan, to Ssuchwan. Then, the peoplg^ 
in Yunnan began to grow poppy, and the road was used to 
send opium down to the cities. Then the war, and the Gen- 
eralissimo built the road over again for trucks, and the little 
railway for thc«immunition. You do not think thi^s a good 
road ?’ , • 

‘Well,’ said Baldwin, not wanting to put a strain on the 
sense of comradeship that had just developed in the past 
hour, ‘we build them differently back home.’ 

‘With machines,’ said Kwan, T know. China needs 
machines. Much machinery. F^ven more than guns. Mach- 
inery to build roads, factories. Like America. But this road, 
the peasants built. With their hands.’ 

Baldwin peered. Winding and kinking and coiling about 
itself, the road was flung over the hills. Every now and then 
the road’s builders had had to lift it from one watershed to 
the next, switching from the bed of one little stream to the 
next, following the water back up to the parent plateau. 
Whenever this happened, the road’s engineers working with 
coolie labour, mattocks, hand-baskets for dirt-haulkig, hand- 
picks for chipping, had been forced to scratch fnches off the 
mountain side, twisting the highway back and forth above* it- 
self in a series of hairpin curves, one above the other. Baldwin 
could imagine he saw fingernail marks on the sidewall of the 
moimtains where men had scratched away with bare hands. 
How did they do it? Where did they teach Chinese engineers 
to use people like this ? All the calculations of his education 
faded to shadow. No slide rule multiplying cubic yardage by 
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tonnage, total fill by haulage distance, multiplying bulldozer 
days by truck capacity by cement requirements by union wages 
so as to get a cost estimate or an engineering judgment — ^none 
of these constants of his training fitted into China. I couldn't 
build a thing their way, Baldwin told himself, I couldn't build 
a thing imy way*in this country either. But I can destroy. 
This isn't a good road, it's a bad road, and it's dangerous, 
just dangerous enough to let the Japanese in. 

Now whqre shall we do it, he asked himself, clutching again 
at his problem, and, aloud: 

‘Tell Kwan,' he said to Collins, T'm lookir^ for a hairpin 
bend, a real good horseshoe, something that’ll make a side- 
h^Ul blow for today's work and cut this thing permanently.' 

Collins struggled to explain and Madame Hung took over 
again. 

‘Let me,' she said, and went into Chinese. 

‘Yes,' ^vd Kwan, ‘that is right. On the si Ac of a moun- 
tain. Where the roa*d goes back and forth on top of itself. 
Five, six, seven times before it crosses the top. We call it a 
nobdle road. Like that . . .' 

And he pointed. 

Baldwin looked off into the distance as Collins' finger 
pointed where Kwan had first indicated. As his eyes focused, 
the road trace against the immense hills became clearer and 
clearer. An<;J it was a beauty, he told Jiimself. He counted. 
There were seven bends, one directly above the other as the 
road mounted the high range beyond them. With one or two 
craters at the bends, possibly a ditch on one of them — that 
would hold the Japanese for a long time. Or maybe, with 
luck, find a snout at one of the bends where they could shave 
the nose of the mountain right off. 

His spijits soared. The job ahead was so clean it might 
have come out of the Field Manual. He could even remember 
the*language, almost see the page in the book : 

‘execution of a demolition requires, 

I. THE OBJECTIVE SOUGHT (mISSIOn) 

II. TIME AVAILABLE 

HI. EXTENT OF DEMOLITION NECESSARY TO FULFIL THE 
OBJECTIVE SOUGHT, ETC. , . 
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There were tw^ve points, said the book, in planning a 
demolition, but already Baldwin’s mind surged ahead to the 
hairpin climb, with its clean complications, the formulas of 
charge, the substance of the equation with its variables 
of roadbed consistency, the resources in his trucks, thfe skill of 
his men, the mathematics that put these together. This was 
why he had become an engineer. And now he was bossing 
his own field operation, his own command, there was no 
pricing on this, it was destruction, and up to him.^ 

He turned around in his seat to Kwan, almost happily, 
then quelled the eagerness in his voice as he realized he 
was happy and, to a Chinese, the destruction of a Chinese 
road might not seem quite so gay. ^ 

‘That’s it all right,’ he said, ‘that’s where we take her out.’ 

Tt’s a good place,’ said Kwan. 

‘Half-way up,’ said Baldwin, ‘the third or fourth turn from 
the bottom, ‘^ry to slide as much down on the l«wer turns 
as possible.’ 

‘Excellent,’ said Kwan, ‘then, if they want to fix the road, 
their trucks must come up three bends, and the road is too 
narrow for them to turn around.’ 

‘Right,’ said Baldwin, proud that his reasoning was so 
clear and that Kwan understood and approved. 



/ Sidehill Blow 


Quite confident now, determined to keep the rhythm of the 
day from slowing, aware that the thinking was his alone and 
there was no point in talking, Baldwin curtly halted the 
convoy a%the bottom of the escarpment, am+, freed of his 
cumbersome tail of tlruckj*, accelerated the jeep, with its com- 
pany of three, up the hill. 

The grade here, he sensed from the jeep’s angle, was 
steeper than at any of the foothills they had climbed in the 
past two days and he knew this must be the first shelf of the 
plateau they were defending. There was good geography in 
the cable stipulating: ‘Vicinity Hocliih.’ 

It was at the second horseshoe fronj the top that Baldwin 
found what he was looking for — an outside curve. To the 
right, the mountain fell off from the shoulder almost sheer, 
tumbling down through slopes of stunted scrub and naked 
rock to a little river far below. On the left, the mountain face 
had been chipped away with an arching half-tunnel effect that 
left a rock overhang over the roadbed ten feet thick. He 
could see %till the drill marks of the Chinese labourers who had 
bored the so*lid stone with hand-irons to place their black 
ponder and chip it to bits. His eye, following the drill 
marks, could see that the rock face of the mountain was 
only partly naked here, creviced in spots, a pudding of 
boulder and stone at the bottom of the arch — an entirely 
dirty, unstable formation which any American engineer would 
have cleaned out when the road was built. But the instabil- 
ity of it all delighted him now. With luck, with good 
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calculation, if the rock formations were right, they would not 
only ditch the roaS here, and set off a rock-fall; they would 
shave a nose clean off the mountain face, cascading boulders 
and rock down the slopes to all the levels below, to block the 
Japanese on the twisting bends beneath until it could be 
cleared. ' t 

He got back into the jeep, wheeled it briskly about, headed 
down the slope again to the trucks, his horn and brakes 
alternating as he threaded the one-way traffic him. 

The rise at the horseshoe, he calculated, was something over 
twenty feet in z radius of one hundred and fifty, a gradient of 
fourteen per cent, and his mind, automatically, told him that 
the Chinese engineer who had done this was mad, a genius, 
and had probably never gone to an engineering school in his 
life. If they slipped it, with any luck at all they should leave 
an elevation of some twenty feet for the Japanese to face 
when they brought their vehicles up the road, ^o slip it 
meant work, though, all the rest of the day, back-breaking 
'work; and everything would have to work, the auxiliary motor 
for the pneumatic drill, the hand-augers, the men most of ^11. 
Hours of work, under strain. But if five hours’ work by eight 
men could slip it, it would take the Japanese fifty men, with 
heavy equipment, three days or a week to repair it. There 
was a margin there. Of how much ? Of perhaps one 
hundred to one. 

Some day, he thought, I’m going to re-write the Field 
Manual. There should be a mathematical formula not only 
for physical earth-moving, but for the supreme calculation of 
demolition. If one man’s work required the repair of effort of 
two men, did you have a profit ? Should the minimum margin 
be one man’s effort at destruction to ten men’s effort at repair? 
And how did you work out instrumentation? Y7hen you 
smashed the traversing or elevating mechanism of an artillery 
piece, how many man-hours had gone into making it, how 
many into assembling it — how many into getting it there? 
Getting it there was a factor in the equation. The petrol 
they had blown in Liu chow was high-octane aviation fuel — 
probably a dollar a gallon back home. But what was it worth 
when it had been tankered to Karachi, road-hauled from 

Karachi to the Hump, flown over the Hump, each gallon 
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delivered having burned up another gallon of similarly valuable 
fuel to get it across, then flown across China from Kunming to 
Kwangsi and stored ? And the planes and lives lost getting it 
there? The petrol wasn’t valuable in itself, it was valuable 
becausi it was where it was. But how valuable ? Two bullets 
and iiv^ second? burned a petrol shed, the margin of destruc- 
tion must be a million to one there. A road, this road 
now, must rank pretty low in a trade of destruction, com- 
pared to the petrol. Except that there was a time factor, 
how did one weigh the time of eight Americans today against 
the time a Japanese column might be delayf^l the day after 
tomorrow ? 

He was approaching the trucks now, and he could see the 
men smoking, and the usual Chinese wayfarers lingering in a 
circle to watch them. The thing to do was not to expl^n to 
the meh but to excite them. Everything was going well, 
except forJLewis being sick. Lead them back up the hill, show 
them the job, break it down, move them fast, keep going. 
Ride them up to the overhang, then stop, then get to work. 

• 

Half an hour later, in the shadow of the overhang, with 
the trucks parked by the side of the road, tilting into the gut- 
ters out of the traflic, beyond the overhang, Baldwin gathered 
them together. 

They had acquired, already, a part-Chinese look. Prince 
had from somewhere annexed a Chinese soldier’s winter- 
padded, cotton-quilt vest. Miller was wearing an ankle-length 
khaki overcoat, over an Air Force fleece jacket, and the over- 
coat draped his tubby body like a tent. Niergaard wore a 
Chinese soldier’s peanut-vendor hat. Several had fleece-lined 
pilot’s jackets, all wore paratroop boots. It was not the way 
an American outfit was supposed to look. Baldwin stared at 
them for a rfioment; bleary-eyed, sallow, unshaven, all dirty. 
They looked back at him suspiciously and Baldwin edged into 
it carefully. 

*Mike,’ he asked, ‘have you any idea of what we’re still 
carrying ?’ 

‘Well,’ began Michaelson, whose truck carried the explo- 
-sives, ‘we’ve got maybe fifty sticks of the dynamite that’s 
making me nervous. It’s so cold today, it could freeze on us ; 
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and if she freezes vi^e just can*t carry it in the trucks. The way 
this road bounces, it could flash any time once it freezes. The 
dynamite ought to go right away if we use anything here. 
Then weVe got three full cases of the TNT in tlie half- 
pound blocks, three hundred pounds all told.^ Figure another 
twenty, thirty pounds in loose blocks. We got a couple of 
cases of the nitro-starch half-pound blocks, that’s another two 
hundred pounds. We got one cratering charge left, lots of 
time fuse, maybe a hundred of those small reels of primacord, 
anyway plenty. Plenty of caps, all kinds of caps. I guess that’s 
it. We’re loaded with gasoline, plenty of rations. That’s it.' 

‘Fine,’ said Baldwin. His mind had been working on the 
calculations all the way down the slope and back up ag^n 
to the overhang. There was no deal involved in this, no 
negotiation for permission, nothing but the clean work itself. 
The equations hung easily in his grasp, and he had only to fit 
the charges to^fbrmula ; and fit the men to the work.^ 

‘Listen, now, all of you,’ said Baldwin, clearing his throat. 
‘I want to try for the jackpot on this one.’ He thought that 
sounded right, and could tell it did by the slow shuffle for- 
ward of Niergaard in interest. 

‘We could spend all day hand-boring some chambers in the 
road on the flat, and have perhaps three or four ditches on the 
road of about ten or twelve feet deep at the end of a day that 
the Japanese could fill with refugee labour in another day,’ 

He could see Michaelson looking at him intently, and he 
remembered Michaelson was a foreman who had to under- 
stand the plan; you could get Michaelson if he was interested 
in the job. Now he was speaking to Michaelson: 

‘Or we can really try to take this road out, which is what I 
propose to do. This is a tough job, but the tougher it is for 
us, the tougher it’s going to be for the Japanese to fVx.’ 

He was telling them, he felt fine, he placed his hands on his 
hips, his voice fully confident. 

‘This is the first big step up to the plateau. Up to now, 
we’ve been coming out of Kwangsi through the low hills. 
From here on, the mountains climb and keep climbing into 
Kweiyang and Kunming. This is the first big elevation. And 
this overhang strikes me as thoroughly unstable. If we can 
slide it down, and slide the roadbed out at the same time, 
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here on the curve, the Japanese won’t be aljje to use this road 
again until they move heavy equipment up to work on it. 

‘Now here’s the layout,’ he continued. ‘It goes in two 
parts. {The first part is the road itself. I want to shave this 
whole curve off,^he whole lip of the curve as it winds around 
here. We’ll dig two strings of bore-holes parallel with each 
other in the road. The strings will be about ten feet apart, and 
they’ll run with the curve of the road right around the bend. 
' Seven borcaholes to each string, on the standard pattern, 
alternating five-foot and seven-foot depths. That’s work with 
the big hand-augers, and we’ll chamber out the bore-holes 
with the half-pound blocks until they’re big enough to take a 
ma^or charge.’ 

He had turned and was pointing out the pattern on the 
road when he heard one of them groan. He realized af>the 
groan, the work and labour he was demanding. But he did not 
know whc-..4t was, and did not want to find oJit now. His 
mind was working oh the’ calculations as he spoke. He had 
five hundred pounds of TNT and nitro-starch and fourteen 
holes. Twenty-five pounds to a chamber would be enough, 
more than enough, but there was no point in saving explo- 
sives. And then there would still be some left over for the 
overhang. 

‘Now the second part is the overhang.’ 

He pointed up to the dark rock, the shale, the limestone, 
the brute face of it. It would be dirty work. 

‘We’ll have to use the pneumatic drill, hooked up to the 
auxiliary ninety-six pounder to get in there. Either just under 
or just above the arch. Five holes, sixty inches deep for the 
dynamite. 

‘Do you see?’ he went on, hoping to excite them. ‘We’ll 
hook thenl all-up on one circuit, and we blow simultaneously. 
The road does a double ditch, the overhang hammers down 
at the same time, and the whole lip falls all the way down. 
With enough concussion, we may loosen up a major fissure in 
this rock and take the whole nose of the mountain off.’ 

They were alert, listening to him now; they were pros, 
Baldwin knew; they had volunteered for this outfit, and 
destruction excited them. Deep within himself, Baldwin could' 
' feel faintly^ stirring the same excitement, the almost sexual 
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stirring that came..before the explosion, the rending, the tear- 
ing apart. 

Then he spoiled it, knowing too late he was saying too 
much. . H 

. ‘That’s the rest* of the day’s work, right Jiere, and it’s hard 
work, I know. But if we can stop the Japanese here^ even for 
a few days, it gives the people back on the plateau time to 
form some sort of line to stop them. If we rip this road out, 
here, now . . . why, why’ — he paused — ‘we may be the ones 
who hold the whole thing together.’ 

His perora&on had fallen flat, he could see on their faces. 
They did not care about holding the whole thing together. 
He had sounded like a Sunday-school teacher. 

‘All right, let’s get into it,’ he snapped harshly. 

my aching back,’ he heard Ballo say, as he turned 
away from them, and then Prince, mimicking him,, softly, 
almost out c5f hearing, ‘We’re gonna hold Chinaj^ogether by 

blowing up their f road, evefryboliy’s gonna be happy. 

Two to one we’re here until night-time. And then it’ll be 
^screwed up like Liuchow. Wanna bet?’ and Michaelson 
growling at both of them, ‘Shut up, for Christ’s sake, let’s get 
this thing over wdth,’ and Prince snapping back, ‘Ah, blow it 
out your barracks bag,’ and he realized their nerves were all 
on edge too, and they were snarling at one another because 
they could not snarj at him. But he must hold them to 
it. That was why they were here. It was a simple, uncom- 
plicated job and he could see it clearly. But he ought to 
look at Lewis while they were preparing for the job. 

In the back of the truck, Lewis was obviously worse, and a 
train of annoyance began to build in Baldwin. The job had 
to be done, but he was the only one who w^nteti to do it, 
and all of them were dragging at him, not helping, and though 
he could scarcely blame Lewis, it was Lewis who kindled 
his anger first. 

No, said Lewis, he didn’t want anything to eat. No, he, 
didn’t want any coffee or water. Only a glass of milk. The 
permanent whine in Lewis’ voice had become a whimper 
and Baldwin could see how deep Lewis’ brown eyes had 
sunk into his scrawny face and how the hair was thinning. 
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and how useless this man was. Lewis could not take pressure. 
The request for milk bothered Baldwin more than Lewis* 
appearance. This was China; there was no milk; there was 
only milk in America, far, far away. And Lewis* petulant 
insistence on myjt, warm milk, meant that Lewis had no grasp 
on whal? was happening to him now, and was beginning to 
wander, like a child in fever. Baldwin’s determination to 
carry through today, with today’s work, could not erase the 
fact that by •tomorrow, if Lewis were not better, Lewis would 
be the big problem. He would have to get him back in. 
Which was all the more reason for making today good, as good 
as it had promised to be when he pushed the cotton truck off 
the road, as good as it still might be if they could only blast the 
nose off the mountain. 

Covering Lewis with another blanket, promising hiffTTio 
open a can of condensed milk when they broke;^off to eat, he 
walked bdtJk down .the line of trucks, and saw that four 
of the men were already working on the road with the hand- 
augers, two to an auger, straining away at its long twist- 
handles. But Prince and Ballo were sitting on a chest of TNT, 
the pneumatic drill on the ground beside them, doing nothing. 

He stared at them coldly for a minute and said, ‘Well ?’ 

‘We were waiting for you to come back,’ said Prince, poker- 
faced. ‘Michaelson put us on the first trick with the drill, 
but he couldn’t figure how to get in nihere either. He said 
you’d know.’ 

He could not order Prince, or Ballo either, to stand to atten- 
tion. He could not order them to do anything until he told 
them how to do it, and he repressed the anger in him. 

‘What’s the matter ?’ he said. 

‘Well,’ jaid Prince, pointing to the underside of the arching 
rock, ‘I don’t see how we get in there, even if we brought 
a truck up to stand on the cab. And if we loosen anything, 
it’s liable to fall right down on us ’ He said it patly, not press- 
ing his point, acting stupidly; and Baldwin knew that Prince 
was not stupid. 

It was up to him then. He could not leave two men sitting 
atound wHle the others worked; nor could he give up the 
hope of the overhang falling, as it could fall and must fall if 
it were dopie correctly. The way to do it was to get on top 
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and look for a fissure or crevice if there was one. And if 
there were none, to drill the holes anyway. 

*Let^s try it from on top,* he said. ‘Get your truck around 
the bend, over to th^ side, so I can climb up.* f 

• Prince got in the truck and deftly mang^vred it around 
the bend, as the road rose around the curve, closte to the 
wall. Baldwin and Ballo followed on foot and Baldwin 
realised that Ballo was not playing the old soldier, he was 
simply tired. • 

Unsteadily, Baldwin clambered up to the top of the cab. 
Leaning from'the cab to the shoulder of the overhang, he 
could swing on to the rock shoulder and then was on top of it. 

^ And he saw he was right. It was unstable. Rain, or frost, or 
natural erosion had cut several fissures in the slope that was 
th^’oof of the overhang. Studying them, Baldwii^ decided 
that at least one of them was wide enough for a man to get 
into. But it would be dirty. The m^n would ^ave to lie 
' down on his side within the crevice; then, cradling the heavy 
pneumatic drill with one elbow and hand, direct it hori;^on- 
tally into the crack where it narrowed. Could anyone, he 
wondered, hold the twenty-pound drill long enough on the 
horizontal, from that position, to dig into the necessary sixty 
inches? Was the rock hard or soft? he wondered. Would 
each hole take half an hour or an hour ? He wanted five holes 
and time moved on. •• 

He clambered out 'of the crevice, knowing he could not 
escape it, and yelled down to the two beside the truck. 

‘Get the drill up here to me. And hook it up to the 
auxiliary. I want to try it.* 

In a few moments, he could hear the auxiliary chugging 
and Ballo had clambered up with the drill, and since there was 
room for only one man in the crevice, Balia had climbed 
down again. Baldwin, supporting the drill with his left 
hand and guiding it with the right, had the star-bit against the 
. rock and it was biting. The rock was soft, he could tell, and 
in good position he knew he could take out the sixty inches in 
less than half an hour. But the hammer was heavy, and 
as it bit and beat and shuddered and jolted his body through 
the arm, through the elbow, through the wrist, through the 
gripping fingers, he wondered if he could last it, he knew 
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he must. Eve^ now and then he turned, hexing and releasing 
the cramp in his numb left hand, triggering the drill to blow 
it clean, panting as his body began to ache, hating it, hating 
Prince,IBallo, Lewis, the road, China and the trap intp which 
he had taken hjmself. If Hutcheson could see him here; or 
Helen, he thou^t. Helen would know he was a fool. 

He pulled out the drill after a while and with a huge effort, 
sat up erect on the edge of the crevice to let his back muscles 
ease from their torment for a moment, and looked at the 
long drill bit. He bent and unbent his stiff fingers, mechani- 
cally; but the hammer had drilled forty inches fie saw, measur- 
ing with his eye, and through the trembling of his body he 
realized it could then be done, after all. A rock rattled and 
he looked around to see Ballo climbing up to him. Baldwin 
tried to, control the panting, so that Ballo would not w^^it, 
but he panted none the less, as Ballo said : ^ 

‘Are youpinto it, M^jor ? Will it work ?* 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin, still panting, still angry. 

‘It’s my trick now. Want me to take over?’ 

‘This bit’s getting dull,’ said Baldwin. ‘Have we got any 
more in the kit ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Ballo, and Baldwin realized the man was 
saying ‘sir’. ‘I’ll get them right away, sir,’ he heard Ballo say 
as he scrambled down to the truck, and the ‘sir’ rang in 
Baldwin’s ears; it sounded good. • 

Baldwin was back in the crevice, forcing the bit deeper, 
hoping to take out a few more inches before handing over to 
Ballo, when he was aware that Ballo was back. Turning, he 
could see that Prince had come up with Ballo and they were 
both ready. He crawled out, stood up stiffly and said, ‘Twenty 
minutes is all anyone can take on this. The hammer is heavy. 
I want five hfjles, five feet apart. Sixty inches deep. Ballo on 
the first trick; Prince, you next. And I’ll have Michaelson 
bring the rest up here for their trick, too.’ 

He climbed down from the truck before they could reply, 
and still holding his breath from panting, but conscious he 
looked as filthy as any of them now, he explained the rotation 
^nd the job to Michaelson, and walked away. He wanted to 
be quiet for a moment, while the irritation and the cramp 
passed. XJ^ithout thinking, he found himself wandering up to 
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the lead jeep to loobfor the woman. It would be good to hear 
"^‘her quiet voice. 

She was not in tlje jeep and, concerned for a moment, he 
looked for her and then saw her, sitting on^e edge of the 
road, looking out over the hills. > 

‘Hello,^ she said, looking at his dirt-smeared woollens. ‘Is 
everything all right ?’ 

Tine,* he said. ‘Except for Lewis. How are you ?* 

‘It was cold sitting in the jeep. And I felt so useless. I 
thought I*d walk around a bit.’ 

He sat down beside her, found a comfortable niche for his 
feet, and looked out on the grey-and-lavender heights descend- 
ing before them over the road they had come along. 

•Jpmust be different for you,’ she said softly. ‘I’d forgotten 
how all this must look to an American.’ 

‘Why?’ he said. 

‘People change so gradually that they never see themselves 
change,’ she answered. ‘And then something or somebofly 
holds up a mirror of how you’ve changed and everything has 
a new shape.’ 

‘Do you see a mirror here ?’ he asked. 

She pointed down the road, with the people winding on it. 

‘I’d become so used to it,’ she said. ‘I’ve been with my 
husband’s headquarters for four years. I’ve become used to 
seeing people on the rOad like this. But then, watching you, 
I could suddenly see it the way it looks to an American.’ 

‘How?’ he asked, puzzled. 

‘In America, when the roads are crowded, it’s always for 
fun. Everyone is comkig or going to a good time. That’s 
what roads are for in America. And I’ve grown so used to 
this in the last few years’ — she waved her hand, out into the 
distance — ‘here, whenever the roads are crowded, there’s been 
a disaster. There’s been a flood, or a famine, or a retreat. 
The roads are always sad here. We use them only for flight. 
I never thought about it before until just now.’ 

‘This isn’t really much of a road,’ he said. ‘Just good 
enough to be dangerous.’ 

‘I know,’ she said. ‘In America it used to seem that the 
roads went where you made them go, like driving /rom New 
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York to Boston, they go right over the hJils, tight across the 
rivers. Here — doesn’t the road seem to crawl? It seems to 
go only where the mountains let it through.’ 

^YoiJve. been in Boston, then?’ He was bemused by the 
thought. ^ 

‘Yes,’# she sai^ ‘You’re from Boston, aren’t you?’ 

‘I didn’t kno\^ it showed,’ he said, smiling. He was always 
hoping he did not sound like Boston, though he knew it was 
home, but ^low, being so far away, he was glad it showed. 
So she had been there. What had she seen of the brown- 
and-russet city, with its parks, and its river, ‘ftnd the golden 
dome? 

‘When were you there ?’ he asked. 

‘I was there for four years. At school,’ she said. ‘At Rad- 
cliffe.’ ^ 

He wanted to know more. 

‘Oh,’ he «aid. ‘How did you happen to go there ?’ 

She was silent, somehow withdrawing from him as he 
pressed too far. 

^It’s a very long story,’ she replied. ‘I know you have tp 
work. You’re really going to cut this road today, aren’t you?’ 

She had turned off any questioning, gently but firmly, and 
he was back in contemplation of the road again, the irritation 
stirring underneath. 

‘I hope,’ he said. ‘We have a few nv^rc hours of work.’ 

‘It’s dangerous, isn’t it?’ 

‘Not very,’ he said, ‘if you know what you’re doing. We 
do.’ 

‘And the people . . . the people on the road. How do you 
get them out of the way ?’ 

He had not thought of the people. The team had been 
working like ,di vers up to now, as if under water ; the flow of 
people, carts, animals, vehicles coursing continuously about 
them. And however much Kwan had cursed and yelled to 
keep them moving, not to cluster, at least once every fifteen 
minutes the knots would build up until they had to be dis- 
persed with shouts and threats. And now the people were 
going to complicate the job. He had not thought of the 
people in calculating the poundages, the chambers, the depths. 
He had thought briefly, earlier, of the danger of debris, 
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without mats to cover the tamping. But he had decided to 
get his men far enough around the bend on the upper level 
before blowing, and to rely on distance alone to protect them 
against the fling o^ the explosion. But he was hopMg for a 
spill down the slope, to all the hairpin beqds below, where 
the refugee procession moved. How couldFhe halt fthc pro- 
cession long enough to blow? He was conscious of a new 
source of irritation. 

‘Why,* he said, embarrassed to admit he had not*yet thought 
of this, ‘why . . . isn’t that why Kwan is along ... to handle 
the Chinese . . ^ ? He’ll think of something.’ 

‘Not you ?’ she asked. 

‘We’ll think of something,’ he said, trying to sweep the 
problem away until later. 

^*bike what ?’ she pressed. ^ 

It was n^w suddenly enormously complicated, and he 
resented her pressing. Hastily, he trjed to irflprovise for 

her. 

‘Maybe we can talk some of these stragglers into cordoning 
off the road just below the cut, holding them down there. 
There’s no more truck traffic, we’ve cleared the last trucks 
that passed the bridge we blew yesterday. It’s only foot 
traffic now. I guess most of them will be able to scramble 
across the cut after we blow it.’ 

If it worked the wa)’ he hoped it would, he knew that most 
of them would not. ' Not the animals. Not the carts. Not 
the olci people. Or the sick. But some would. It was be- 
ginning to come to Baldwin that there was a difference between 
the cotton truck this morning and this job. The cotton truck 
had been a racket. But the refugees below were innocent. 
How would he stop the procession long enough to blow with- 
out blowing the road from under the feet of people who could 
not understand? How? 

‘Maybe we can stop them just below the cut,’ he went bn, 
reaching for an answer, ‘by giving some of the stragglers 
some cigarettes, or some of the sugar, and they can make a 
cordon just below the blow. If there were enough food, I’d 
open a couple of cartons at the cordon, and that might hold 
them long enough to let us make the blow, or . . .’ 

She broke in on him, her voice sharp as it ha^d been last, 
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night when he had spoken of the peasant^d his mule in the 
same way. 

‘You mean leave some food as decoy ... as if they were 
animal you want to bait. . . . And what about everyone 
down below when it tumbles down on them ?* * 

Suddenly, he felt his irritation escape. The temper had been 
there for years* and years simmering away at people who 
could not see when he saw clearly, who would not listen 
when he «xplained. He should not have to explain, now. 
She knew, somehow he expected her to know, that the road 
must be blown, someone must know he was ri^ht. 

‘Do you think I like it ?’ he flared. ‘What do you think I’m 
trying to do ? This isn’t my job. I’d rather build a road than* 
tear it down. Right now there’s only eighty miles between us 
and the Japanese back at Liuchow, and if they get ag^fidP as 
Kweiyang, they’ll cut every road between Kunming and 
Chungking*. They’ve always wanted to separate us, and if 
they separate Chungking' from us you can wrap up this Gov- 
ernment and this country and this war and the whole damned 
thing is finished until the Navy lands in Shanghai. Nobody 
knows what the Japanese are going to do. But I’m not leaving 
this road as an open invitation for them to come along. It’s 
up to me, and, damn it, I’m trying to save what’s left. We’ll 
make some kind of barrier. As good as wc can. How would 
you do it?« Just blow the road right out from under their 
feet ? Like a Chinese general w ould ?’ 

He had jabbed her with the last question, as he had meant, 
too, because he was angry inside. She winced as if he had 
slapped her. He got to his feet, brushed his pants, trembling 
with anger, but aware that he had never spoken that way to 
a woman before, not even to Helen, even when she had 
goaded liim further. 

Furious with himself, the road, the men, with her, with the 
problem she had now focused so sharply that he could not 
ignore it, he got to his feet and walked back to where the 
men were working on the two-string ditch. As he approached 
them, he saw Prince shying one of the yellow-paper half- 
pound blocks of TNT to Niergaard who stood by the shoul- 
der of the road, packing a bore-hole for chambering. Niergaard 
fielded it deftly, placed it on the ground, raised his hand for 
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another, and Baldpnin lost his temper a second time. He 
knew the blocks were inert, that the TNT was stable and safe, 
but this was sheer carelessness. 

‘Just keep on horsing around, you fools,’ he yelled.^' ‘Just 
keep on horsing around and you’ll never even see Kweiyang, 
let ^one home.’ T i 

* They looked at him blankly, for he had* never yelled at 
them before. He must get a grip on himself, he realized, and 
turned away angrily to inspect the strings of bore-holes the 
team was digging on the road. He paced around the bend, 
checked their ^ ork, found himself elbowing one of the men 
off the twist-handles of the auger to work it himself and 
realized that it was easier to work the auger, sweating and 
straining, losing himself in it, than to figure out what to do 
ab^m,the people coming up the road. 

At two, Baldwin called a lunch break. By half pa^t three, 
with five hoffirs of work gone by, Michaclson had begun to 
stack the explosives by the side of the road, and Baldwin had 
come to check them and run over once more his final calcu- 
lations. The dynamite and TNT for the overhang were 
stacked neatly in one pile. More TNT and nitro-starch 
blocks were stacked separately for the chambers in the ditch- 
ing holes. The detonating wire was ready in its reel, and 
the leads, he noted, were clean. The primers were ready. 
The caps in their compartments, eight to a box^ were there. 
He calculated once again — fourteen primed blocks for the 
ditching chambers, five sticks of dynamite to wire up for 
the overhang. That made nineteen which fitted easily into 
the capacity of the thirty-cap blasting machine. He had far 
more explosive here -than he needed, but everything was 
going to work this time, he knew, exactly as he had calculated. 
Except for the people; he had left them out of his calculations. 
And now he must do something about them. 

Telling Michaelson to spoon out the chambers and wire 
them up as soon as he could, ordering him to load all but 
fifty pounds of the excess TNT into the crevice of the over- 
hang, Baldwin dismissed the technical job to Michaelson’s 
care and called for Collins to interpret. He was going to talk 
to Kwan. He had decided to turn the problem of the refugees 
below over to Kwan. Kwan was Chinese. 
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'There is no way, from the beginning, •there is no way,^ 
said Kwan when Baldwin- had explained the problem. Kwan 
must have seen it from the moment in mid-morning when 
they haa stopped to dig. There was no way. 

'Ask him if he can stop them for just ten minutes,* said 
Baldwin! | 

'How ?’ said Kwan, and it was back in Baldwin’s lap. 

'If we set up a couple of empty gasoline drums across the 
road and strtng a rope across it, will that work?’ asked Bald- 
win. 

'They will go under the rope,’ said Kwan. 

'Can’t you explain to some of them, some of the soldiers, 
the stragglers, that they should form a cordon and hold the 
refugees ?’ 

'How?’ said Kwan. ‘If I explain to the soldiers 
are cutting the road — then they will want to hurj^y ahead and 
get through^ , ^ 

'If we give them something ?’ said Baldwin. 

'What?’ said Kwan. ‘They cannot spend money here. 
Maybe a great deal of money, but we have no money. What 
else can we give them? There is no way.’ 

Baldwin thought again. 

'Food? We have K-rations. Cigarettes? We have lots of 
cigarettes. What would they want ?’ 

Kwan was«withdrawing from him ncfw, as the woman had 
up on the hill. Baldwin knew why this time. In Kwan’s eyes 
he was trying to bribe or buy Chinese like animals, with toys, 
or bait, or gifts. 

'What would you do?’ Baldwin asked Kwan unhappily. 

Kwan shrugged his shoulders and repeated, ‘There is no 
way.’ ^ 

Yet it was, important. It was important that there be a 
warning on the road below, a warning that the refugees might 
ignore, a warning however meaningless and perfunctory, a 
warning for his conscience’s sake. 

It was almost dusk; Michaelson had reported ready; and a 
full quarter of an hour had passed since the charges had been 
laid before Baldwin had completed his decoy at the bend 
Jbelow the blow. 

It was a squalid thing when they had finished, put together 
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of the leavings of the convoy. Two empty petrol drums 
had been stretched across the road, a rope between them. 
They had poured the remaining petrol of one of the drums 
into a hollow in the road and lit a fire, hoping cvirio^ity and 
the warmth would hold a few wayfarers there. ^ Two Chinese — 
a soldier and a student — had been mobiliz^* by Kwan with 
cigarettes, a pack of hard candy, a pair or 'spare paratroop 
boots, and wordy exhortations to warn all comers to wait for 
ten minutes until the dangerous road above was <fixed. The 
refugee stream was thinner, for the dark was now fading the 
sky, and those'^Chinese who had watched them with curiosity 
making their ramshackle barrier had lingered to warm their 
.fingers about the petrol burning in the puddle. When they 
had halted the flow, Baldwin, Kwan, and Collins hastily 
cSltiV^d back aboard the jeep, raced it back up to the over- 
hang, gingerly picked their way through the bore-holes, 
followed the wire up, and found the others waitifig for them 
at the detonator. 

Baldwin worked fast now. He checked the leads of the 
detonating wire with the galvanometer and the needle flicked 
across the dial, flicked back, flicked up again — it was clean. 
The splices seemed good. He examined the bare leads, twisted 
the wires around the poles of the blasting machine and 
screwed them down tight. They were around the upper bend 
from the cut and they were far enough away. 

‘Nobody down belgw ?’ he asked of Michaelson. 

' ‘All present,’ said Michaelson. 

‘Give it the caU,’ said Baldwin, and watched Michaelson 
cupping his hands. 

Then the yell, ‘Fire ip the hole !’ 

It was senseless, he knew. All the Americans who under- 
vStood the call were here gathered about him, and ariy Chinese 
who might overhear it would never know or understand. Yet 
the call of warning comforted him. 

. ‘Fire in the hole!’ yelled Michaelson again, and the echo 
of the first call came rolling back to join the sound of the 
second. Baldwin saw that all the men had, by habit, pressed 
themselves against the mountain wall for shelter, some 
crouching, some screwing themselves up as small as they could 
get. but he was sure they were far enough away. ^ The little 
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wait passed aad Midbaelson called for •the third and last 
time: 

‘Fire in the hole!* and stepped back and said, ‘That*s it. 
Major. 

In a caprice, Baldwin turned to Kwan and, gesturing to the 
machine with i^s long handle sticking up, invited him to 
plunge it off. Kwan shook his head, firmly. He did not want 
it. Baldwin stared at the Chinese for a moment, and Kwan 
dropped hitf eyes, retreating into a blank veiling of expression. 
Grimly, Baldwin seized the hickory handles of the plungers 
and with a hard, smooth down thrust presseS, and paused, 
and heard the earth racket around him. The sound boomed 
duUy, rumbling, echoing, cracking; and in a moment the 
earth-wave brought a quivering and pounding under his feet. 

He straightened slowly after the sound and waite^a&f^if 
he expected to hear something more. It had goni^ There was 
quiet. He found hi§ haijds still on the hickory handles and 
relaxed them, then ordered the wires detached. Then, slowly, 
he walked back around the bend to see what he had done. A 
cloud of dust still hung over the cut, but by its size and as it 
began to settle, Baldwin could see that the blow had come oif 
perfectly. He walked straighter now, erect. No one had been 
with him on this and the road had been cut nonetheless — 
beautifully. The simultaneous charges in the road had all of 
them together clawed off the entire curve as the road bent 
one hundred and fifty feet about the mountain, while the rock . 
overhang had been hammered down from above at the 
moment when the two ditches had been erupting from below. 
From the outer edge of the torn road where he stood he 
could just barely see the outer edge of the road where it 
resumed jhe curve, and the elevation from where he stood 
down to whcjre the road resumed was twenty or twenty-five 
feet and there was nothing but the gullied, raw face of the 
mountain in between where the overhang had been ripped off. 
Down below he could hear boulders and rocks still bumping 
and bouncing as they rumbled into the twilight depths. It 
would take a very agile young man to clutch the face of the 
mountain and scramble across the gap to where the road began 
again. It would take work, hard work, and seasoned engineer 
. ing to put vehicle trace across the gouge. It was a good job. 
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The others had followed after Baldwin to see, too. It had 
been their handiwork and he wanted, them to see. 

They stared out, down the valleys and gorges, oyer the 
hideous, dusk-shrouded contours of the bleak* and desolate 
range. 

‘Fine job,’ said Baldwin to Michaelsoiq[ ‘Good ^work; 
This will hold them’ — but quite loudly so that everyone could 
hear. 

‘Wish I had a picture,’ said Miller. ‘We haVen’t got a 
single picture of the whole summer’s work, and when I talk 
about it, nobody’s gonna believe me.’ 

‘Damn right they ain’t gonna believe you,’ said Ballo. ‘I 
don’t believe it myself.’ 

‘Sure makes a lot of work for the Slopeys, or the Japs, 
\^hicb.«ver tries to put it together again,’ said Niergaard. 

‘Hey, lock at him, look at him,’ said Prince suddenly. 

They looked. At the opposite Jip of the gufth they had 
cut in the road a Chinese had appeared, lonesome and frail, an 
old man in a black, silk merchant’s robe, staff in hand and 
leaning. 

The old Chinese stared across the gap at the Americans, 
the Americans stared back. 

‘I’ll betcha the old bastard’s real mad,’ said Prince, and the 
rest laughed as if it were a joke. 

It was the laughtev that set off the old man. His face 
twisted with rage, and his thin voice dribbled across the gap 
full of hate and cursing. He was too old to be afraid. Some- 
one laughed again, and the old man stooped, picked up a rock, 
and swinging his arm wildly, flung it at the Americans. The 
rock traced a pathetically feeble arc through the air, then 
rattled down into the gap not half-way across. Tf|e old man 
screeched at them again, and the Americans were silent. 

* ‘All right,’ said Baldwin, ‘that’s enough. Let’s get back 
to the trucks, and get out.’ 

Abruptly, he turned away and started to walk back, leading 
them. A gust of an updraught followed him as he walked and, 
on the wind, faintly from below, he could hear the sound of 
— was it screaming or crying? Or just the whislJe of the 
wind? He knew, still, that he had had to do it and that it 
had been even harder than the blow at Liuchow pr pushing 
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the truck off the road. But it had been thejlogical thing to do. 
Now it was cut. He had seen Loomis come back from mis- 
sions, and talked to other bombers in Kunming when they 
had ccJme back from a sweep over Hong Kong, or Hanoi, 
where the bombs had dropped on the wharves, or close to 
the wharves, or pi the houses near the wharves. They did not 
talk about who 'or what might be dying because they had 
dropped their bombs below; never. But that was because 
when a bomb fell from the plane you could not hear people 
crying. He could hear. It was no imagination. There was 
something crying again, there, far below, it wJs a voice wail- 
ing on the updraught of the wind from the level below. But 
it had been absolutely necessary. 

It was almost eight before they were all installed indje istti 
at HocHih. 

Baldwin Jiad forced the convoy ahead through the night 
after the blow, sensing the mountains still rising beneath his 
wheels, heading for the town that announced the border of 
Kweichou. The town, as it opened up, pale and ghostly, m 
the light of their headlights, was carpeted with people, as if 
the endless procession on reaching this high point had flung 
itself on the ground, exhausted from the climb. 

At Hochih, Baldwin had turned matters over to Kwan, as 
he had the night before at the little ''dllagc; and Kwan had 
sensed that there was something there in the shifting dark, 
as a swimmer docs who reaches with his toe and finds a hum- 
mock of unstable sand off the shore on which to balance. 'The 
town was in dissolution as all the road was in dissolution, but 
Kwan had found troops and their divisional headquarters, an 
uneasy island in the rout. And the headquarters had a general 
whose so&iers still sluggishly took his commands. 

Baldwin had left negotiations to Kwan, and when Kwan 
emerged from the headquarters to report, Baldwin had con- 
firmed *the deal although he felt vaguely it must be a dirty 
deal. The general was a Ssuchuanese, said Kwan, who had 
offered to clear out half the inn in town in return for some 
petrol for his own car, and Baldwin had paid with three jerry- 
cans full. It was Lewis’ condition that urged him to do it, the 
thought of Lewis sick and needing shelter, and all of the men 
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tired after the jobothey had done today; it was up to him to 
find them bed space. After the jerry-cans had been paid, 
the convoy had pushed its way through the frigid, dark 
streets, where people fro 2 e and moaned, and had coi5ie to a 
courtyard. After^much shouting and violent noises inside, the 
Ssuchuanese general’s platoon had cleared the cobbled court- 
yard for the trucks to enter, and emptied t^o rooms off the 
courtyard for the Americans to sleep in, and they had settled 
down. 

Baldwin was now, in recapping the day, sorry for Lewis and 
aware that Lewis was some part, a growing part of his obliga- 
tion, and, stuffing down his distaste and annoyance with the 
man who should not, must not, be weak at a moment like 
this when there were things to do, Baldwin went to tend him. 

and gaunt, Lewis lay stretched in a bed-roll by the 
charcoal his brow hot to the touch. 

Lewis stirred to the touch of Baldwin’s hark^s, the dark 
eyes opening in recognition, and fie murmured, ‘I’m sorry. 
Major — I guess I’m sick.’ Baldwin tried to cheer him up. He 
fprced some broth made from the powdered beef bouillon, 
down Lewis’ throat, and followed that with three of the multi- 
purpose pills they carried in their medicine kit, and spread 
another blanket over the sick man’s bed-roll. But there 
was no connexion between Baldwin and Lewis, and Baldwin 
withdrew when Miller had come to sit down .beside them. 
Miller, with his big^ bulging body should have been a nurse, 
, thought Baldwin, as he heard Miller’s voice meaninglessly 
droning on to Lewis as he walked away. . . . 

*. . . so there I am, laying there, sick as a dog, and my 
Aunt Mary she comes in and she says, I don’t hold with 
these new doctors, what he’s got is catarrh of the chest. You 
know, she’s old-fashioned, she thinks it’s what you eat makes 
you sick, or gets you well. You know something ... I go 
along with her. These new health foods . . .’ 

Baldwin looked around the room. He did not want to be 
with any of them; he did not want to be alone; and the smell 
of the pork-and-gravy that was cooking again nauseated him. 
He reeked of pork-and-gravy, and the thought came that even 
bully beef would taste good when they got back to Kunming. 
The men were dog-tired, he could see by the droop in their 
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todies as they squatted, and as he continued to study the half- 
it room he realized that there were only three people alert, 
[n the corner, Collins and the woman were sitting on a bed- 
roll ancJ Kwan, taut and shm, was talking to them. Kwan’s 
"ace had come out of the withdrawal again and was alive. 
[Cwan was speaking slowly but with animation, very slowly, 
50 that Collins, whose attention spoke in every line of his 
^oung face, could follow. The woman’s face was warm, her 
iyes now slqwly turning up to the Chinese officer, now slowly 
returning with fondness to the young American. 

Baldwin watched them for a moment and hi r ear began to 
Dick up the rhythm of the incomprehensible flow of Chinese 
is the Chinese officer spoke. It was a familiar rhythm, and 
:hen Baldwin placed it. Over and over again, in conferences 
>vith the Chinese at Kunming, Baldwin had noticed that th^ 
Detter Chinese officers all spoke as if they were taJVswTg'to a 
classroom, v^ith the didactic, sequenced logic or a teacher. 
More often than not the Ibgic was madly unreasonable. But 
.n translation, it always seemed so spuriously good as they 
:ounted off their reasons — First, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
50 on. That was it. Kwan was teaching; and Collins was a 
student, with the open, excited enthusiasm of a student on his 
flowing face, learning new things, wanting to learn. It was a 
wonderful face, Baldwin thought, and for a moment a wave 
of affection for the boy swelled up in him. Collins was the 
Dnly possible person in the convoy wfio might know what 
it was about; Collins liked the Chinese, too, and could under- 
stand why it was important that they help hold the plateau. 
The others were cogs. 

Something tugged at him from inside, and he quietly 
walked over to join the warmth of the group. 

‘Say,’ slid Collins when Kwan’s discourse broke for a 
minute, ‘he’s •telling me about these troops that cleared the 
inn here for us.’ 

‘Wha^ about them?’ Baldwin asked. 

‘It’s one of these Ssuchuan divisions. They’ve been on the 
road to the front down from Ssuchuan, since July . . . walk- 
ing. It’s a real, old-fashioned division, belonged to some 
jLoker whom the Generalissimo knocked off several years ago. 
Kwan’s been explaining this campaign. It’s fascinating. He 
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has a theory that the war is a matter of four tJiings: first, 
transportation; second, bastions; third, equipment; what’s 
the fourth ? — oh, yes, loyalty.’ 

‘First, second, third, fourth,’ said Baldwin dryly. '• 

Collins looked at him uncomprehendingly and Baldwin 
said, ‘Go on, I want to hear how he works it out.’ 

Collins resumed: 

‘Geographically, he says, the Generalissimo has to liold the 
four bastions — the north pass at Sian, the Yangta/?. river front, 
the Salween front, and the big plateau here. Then, secondly, 
he has to be kble to move stuff by foot to each of those fronts 
faster than the Japanese can go by rail or truck. And then the 
equipment has to come from America. But the most difficult, 
he says, is loyalty. He has to keep the discipline in order to 
Jpold their loyalty. He has to hold down the Communists 
in tfSi i.:5^th, the local people in Ssuchuan, and a few other 
warlords, too. Every time he can move a Ssu^Jiuan division 
out of Ssuchuan, that also releases a Central division which 
doesn’t have to balance it any more. So even if this Ssuchuan 
division doesn’t fight the Japanese, it’s released some Central 
troops somewhere to fight the Japanese, too.’ 

Kwan had been listening as Collins spoke to Baldwin, 
following the two Americans’ conversation by the woman’s 
murmured translation. But the courtliness of his attitude 
had been wiped out. ^ What could be said to a gtudent, could 
not be said to an equal. And Baldwin was an equal. 

Baldwin wanted 'to hear more, too. It was easing the tired- 
ness in him to listen to this. He squatted on his heels and 
said : 

‘I hope I’m not interrupting. I’d like to hear this.’ 

But he had interrupted. l"or when Kwan resumed, it was 
in a different vein, in more complicated Chinese, and the 
woman, breaking in, took up the translation. 

‘What the Americans should understand,’ she translated 
from Kwan, ‘is that Chinese believe that every mail has an 
exact relationship to every other person. The son to his father. 
The wife to her husband. The teacher to his student. The 
soldier to his officer. The prince to his people. This is the 
harmony of the good society. When each person knows his 
duties above and below.’ 
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Kwan tolded his hands behind his back and his little figur 
was very tense and school-masterly again as he concluded: 

*The ^rouble now is — ^no man has discipline any more. Th 
relations have broken down. If no man knows his duties, there 
is no discipline. If there is no discipline, there is no loyalty. 
If there is no loyalty, there is no government. There will not 
be government until China is one again and each man knows 
his duty and relationship.’ 

Baldwin pondered it. Like so much he had heard from the 
Chinese it all sounded so plausible, yet he knew it did not 
make sense. But the woman, unable to stay oSt of the con- 
versation, was adding something of her own, to Collins, as if 
explaining a difficult passage to a child. Baldwin remembered 
that he had been furious with her only a few hours before on 
the road. Now the warmth of her voice made him wpndcT 
why he ffe.d been so angry. 

‘He’s talking from Confucius, of course. It’s what we call 
the Old Learning. But he’s right,’ the woman said. 

‘What’s right ?’ asked Baldwin, breaking in. 

She turned to him and he could sec that she had dismissed 
her anger with him, too, and he was pleased as she answered, 
conversationally, ‘The five relationships Kwan was talking 
about. What Confucius says is that there is something like a 
contract between all men. The prince has a contract with the 
people: they .must serve him and he raust protect and take 
care of them. The father must care for the family, and they 
must obey him. Each man must serve the one above him, and 
the one above must protect. If it dissolves, then you have 
anarchy. If the prince cannot protect the people, he is no 
longer the prince.’ 

‘Did Confucius say that? I thought he was one of the gods 
here,’ said Baldwin. 

‘No,’ she said gravely. ‘No, he isn’t a god. He was a 
teacher, jhe taught government long before Europe had any 
government. There are temple.^ to him, of course, and a lot 
of people worship him. But he’s what we call a I don’t 

know how to translate that. Sometimes it means a ghost, or a 
demon. But really it means a spirit, an idea. He’s an idea, 
not a god.’ 

‘And there isn’t any God, then ?’ Baldwin asked. 
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*Oh yes/ she sa^i. ‘Of course. , I’m a Christian^ but China 
has gods, real gods. I think Kuan-Yin is the closest we come 
to the Christian God though.’ 

‘What’s Kuan-Yin ?’ said Baldwin. ‘ 

She paused, thinking, and Baldwin noticed the pensive 
melancholy of her dark eyes looking at him. 

‘Kuan-Yin is mercy, I guess,’ she finally replied, ‘iihe’s the 
goddess who hears. She hears people crying or pra3dng 
wherever^ they are, and she is the one who gives mercy. She 
is never angry, she forgives. When a sailor is going down at 
sea, he prays tB Kuan-Yin ; she is the only one who can hear him. 
When a child is dying, the mother prays to Kuan-Yin, she is 
the only one who can hear. She gives mercy. Like Mary, 
perhaps. When I was a child I used to get Mary and Kuan-Yin 
ivdxed up.’ 

‘Areh \.^f,hose her temples,’ broke in Collins who had been 
listening intently, ‘the little temples you see by#the roadside, 
with willows around them and the incense sticks burning, 
those lovely temples with the yellow and gold ? But I thought 
she was only a goddess for Buddhists. Didn’t she come from 
Buddhism ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the woman, smiling now as at a bright child. 
‘It’s part of Buddhism, and what you’re really saying is that 
Buddhism came to China from India. Religion is all mixed 
up in China. But Kuan-Yin is easy to understand, for she’s 
mercy and mercy is something everyone understands. It’s not 
really an idea that belongs to India, or to America, or to 
Christianity, or i-o anyone particularly.’ 

‘Why look,’ said Collins, snapping his fingers, almost ex- 
ploding with exciternent, ‘you’re right I I never thought of it 
that way. It’s wonderful, the more you talk things out, the 
more you find everything fits. You take mercy. That’s what 
my father says and I never got it. My father is a politician. 
He used to run a district in Brooklyn. All kinds o^ people 
lived in the district, Italians, and Jews, and Irishnten, and 
Norwegians, and maybe we even had Chinese somewhere 
there too. He used to say that none of them could understand 
the courts, because the courts were justice and there were too 
many kinds of justice. Everybody comes with his own idea of 
justice, and too many lawyers have messed around with it. 
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can’t speak English, they have the same idea of mercy, they 
understand it. That’s what makes politics go round, he used 
to say;'mercy, not justice. It’s the same wherever they come 
from, fixing it with the judge if the boy gets in trouble, fixing 
it with the commissioner if a guy needs a licence, fixing a visa 
for soirfeone whose mother has tuberculosis and wants to 
come over here from Sicily. That’s the Kuan- Yin stuff. My 
father would love Kuan- Yin, he’d be right at home IfSre.’ 

Kwan had silently withdrawn from the conversation as it 
glided into English and now she was alone '^ith the two 
Americans. But sombre again. 

‘No,’ she said very slowly. ‘No. China’s too big. There 
are too many of us, too many Chinese for mercy. No one 
loves China except a few Chinese. Confucius is more import- 
ant than*Kuan-Yin here, that’s what Colonel Kwan trying 
to say. Th^re has to be a government. First you have to 
have a government, tben you have mercy afterwards.’ 

She turned to Baldwin and was speaking to him, in the 
mood of easy friendship they had shared momentarily on the 
hilltop above the blow. 

‘There’s no time for mercy any more, is there ?’ 

But she was not accusing him now, she was offering to for- 
get. He winced as he remembered the afternoon. There had 
truly been np time for mercy then, bi^t he had not thought 
of it that way at the time. 

He looked at her silently, the warm feeling swelling up in 
him ungovernably. She understood. He could say it easily. 

‘I’m sorry I lost my temper up there,’ he said. ‘I just had 
to do it, you understand, don’t you? There was nothing I 
could do about those people.’ 

He noticed that she waited to answer and in the pause 
Collins graceAilly unfolded himself from the bed-roll where he 
had been sitting, rose and walked away, leaving them. 

‘I w'Jk angry, too,’ she said offering apology in return, 
‘but you knew they were there and what you were doing. I 
see it now. I was angry, I think, about you being an American. • 
When vou had to blow it up, you seemed just like everybody 
else dealing with Chinese. Everything’s happened to us be- 
cause of other people — the Japanese, or the Russians, or the 
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English, or the Frepch. We don’t control ourselves any more. 
It should have been we who blew the road. I wouldn’t 
have minded so much if Kwan had blown the road. I know 
you had to do it. But it was your being America^. I’d 
thought I’d forgotten about being American. It’s terrible to 
love America and be Chinese. I love America.’ 

The last phrase had been spoken so softly, with s^ich inti- 
macy, that Baldwin did not know how to answer. He loved 
America,^Voo. But he had never said so aloud it\ all his life. 
It was the most private part of his being — along with his 
hopes, and Hfelen, and day dreaming. It was why he felt so 
embarrassed when, at banquets, the Chinese toasted ‘China 
and America is friends.’ 

Awkwardly, he tried to respond and, as he knew he would, 
hr spoiled the mood. 

were in America four years, Madame Hung ?’ 

‘Please don’t call me Madame Hung,’ she replj.ed. 

‘I thought that was the way you should say it,’ he said, 
even more awkwardly. 

‘It is. In Shanghai. All Chinese women call themselves 
in English Madame Wang, or Madame Chiang, or Madame 
Hung. But it sounds so French. And Mrs. Wang, or Mrs. 
Chiang, or Mrs. Hung, sounds worse — doesn’t it? I was 
Nyi Su-Piao before I was married. I like Miss Nyi better than 
Madame Hung if you ^have to call me anything. ^ Or Su-Piao, 
just Su-Piao, that’s better.’ 

She was smiling and he saw that beneath the tan of her 
face, the throat rose in a warm stalk of flawless skin, and that 
the eyes with the skin-fold over their corners were beautiful. 
The hair was glistening in the dim glow of the charcoal fire, 
and he wondered hoV she would look without the cotton- 
quilt robe. * 

‘I had to do it,’ he heard himself saying. ‘I don’t see what 
else I could have done.’ 

The smile slowly left her face, and she said, ‘I knov^.’ 

He got up to go, to get some of the pork-and-gravy which 
- he knew he could now eat with returning appetite. It was 
only when he turned away, that he realized she had,, lightly 
touched his arm, gently, but firmly, forgiving him — aiid that 
she really did know. 
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b. Death in the Snow 


The next morning, it was snowing. 

Baldwin opened his eyes in the murk of the huge roojji 
and lay .there, for how many minutes he could not* tell, his 
muscles aching as he turned to comfort them, unable to pry 
himself out of the smlg warmth of the bed-roll. Gradually, as 
he stretched and brought one arm out of the roll, then the 
other, and opened his eyes, he came awake, and was aware, 
first, that several of them were up and moving. Then, beyond 
that, gradually, his ears picked up a strange, mufHed hush. 

‘How is it outside ?’ he asked Nicrgaard, whom he now saw 
drinking coffee. 

‘Snowing^ answered Niergaard. T never knew it snowed 
in China, real snow. Like home.^ 

Baldwin turned again, his muscles still sore with cramp, 
jack-knifed his body out of the bed-roll, and rose to his feet. 
It was snowing, and he had to add that to the rest of today 
and the decisions crowding to the surface of his mind. He 
did not want to talk until his mouth was clean, and he reached 
down fot* the canteen, swished the water through his lips, 
swallowed. He reached for his toothbrush, scrubbed vigor- 
ously, then tucked it back in his bed-roll and looked around. 

Millcic and Niergaard had a charcoal fire going and, over 
the fire, water bubbled in a pot. They offered him coffee, 
looked at him inquiringly, to which he said only, ‘Let them, 
sleep ^hile,’ and went to the door still holding the coffee 
in Ms lland. The door opened directly on the dirt main street 
of the town, and as his mind orientated in the light, he grasped 
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the design of the inn. It was a U-shaped buildi/ig, and his 
men occupied one^wing of the U. One door of the room in 
which he stood opened directly on the street, which he faced 
now; the side door of the room opened on the cdurtyard 
within the U where his trucks were parked. He stepped out, 
closed the door behind him, and noticed that the gates of the 
courtyard were timbered and barred. This pleased him, 
and he turned to look down the street. 

Over*ti^e town, the snow was quietly falling in a sombre 
white mof^ing silence, muffling the faint noises of the 
crowded streK, padding the sound of every movement. It was 
a dry snow and must have been falling half the night. But 
as it sifted down the street in the wind, it left the hard-frozen 
yellow ruts in the street bare; it caught on the curl of the tiles 
ip. little white ridgelines, designing ripples of white against 
the cla^i^ed of the roofs. The town was choked as far 
through the snow-swirl as he could see — wheelbarrows, old 
rickshaws, a bicycle, push-carts, Chinese army trucks, all 
tangled and snarled in the snow, here on the first ledge of the 
plateau. Some Chinese soldiers, he saw, were awake, working 
on a truck; As they stalked about the vehicle, he saw their legs 
naked in the cold, still ulcered with summer infections, their 
bare feet in straw sandals sinking into the powdery snow, and 
he shivered. He sipped the coffee he had brought with 
him, and heard the door open, then close behind him. 
Michaelson had come out to join him. 

Michaelson wanted to speak to him, but was waiting for 
him to speak first. He was there, Baldwin knew, to get the 
day’s plot, but Baldwin did not have one yet. Yesterday had 
been solid, and he knew he had a grip on the unit, on the 
situation, on everything now; yesterday had been good. 
It had taken care of ‘vicinity Hochih’, he thought. Or had 
it? And there remained the dumps at Tushai?, which were 
now an increasingly important thing. Should he go right on 
to Tushan, or check the local command and find wbfit more 
could be done here? He knew the men must now be rising 
t and were waiting for him to decide again — to prod them out 
of their frozen weariness on the way, or to hold them here. 
Or to galvanize them with release by telling them the ) ob was 
done and they were going to cut and run for it. But where 
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■were the _fapanese? Would they be following on a snowy 
day like this? Was it snowing all over the high land? Or 
was thjs snow flurry in a mountain pocket? There was an 
odd something else that bothered him: Lewis. He would 
have to see Lewis quickly and decide about that. Riding in 
the back of an open truck in the snow would be bad for Lewis. 
Lewis cbuld do with a day in the bed-roll, beside a fire — it 
might be better than rushing him on to the hospital. If 
Baldwin could find out where the Japanese were, ifi^ney were 
far enough behind (they must certainly be on the^inher side of 
the sidehill-blow), then there was time to wait — time to 
investigate what to do here, time to let T.ewis linger by the 
fire. Until it cleared ? For the whole clay ? What ? 

‘Good morning,’ he said finally to Michaclson as if he had 
just met him on an early morning commuter’s trip into town»- 

‘Morning,’ said Michaclson. ‘This snow sure messes up 
the job. I never knew it ^nowed in China.’ 

‘We’re twe thousand feet up now,’ said Baldwin, ‘and it’s 
November. How arc the men? Any problems?’ 

‘They’re getting up. What’s the score for today?’ 

‘I don’t know yet,’ said Baldwin. ‘We’ve been travelling 
without information since the night before last. It depends on 
the Jap — and the snow. It must snow on the Jap just the way 
it does on us. We could use a day of rest. So could he. I’d 
like to let the men rest up today, if can, because there 
may be a major job to do at the dumps at Tushan. And they 
must be tired from yesterday.’ 

‘Major, are you planning for us to do that job at Tushan?’ 

‘We’ll see when we get there.’ Baldwin resented Michael- 
son’s questioning. But Michaelson pressed on. 

‘That’s a Chinese job, isn’t it, that’s their work, isn’t it?’ 

Baldwin was quiet, not knowing how to flatten Michaelson. 
He could ha’fe done it if the unit had been together. But 
alone, in front of the door, just the two of them — it was more 
difficult! Underneath, he knew ’ ic had been mistaken when he 
had said he didn’t know what he was going to do today. In com- 
mand, you had to know. Or give the impression that you did. • 

‘Lool, Major,’ said Michaelson, ‘that Lewis is real sick, 
we cah4 take care of him much longer. We’ve got to get him 
to a hospital soon.* 
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know/ said B^dwin. ‘But it isn’t going to do him any 
good hauling him along these roads in the back of an open 
truck, with the snow coming down this way, either.’ 

‘What if the whole road snows up and we get stuck here ?’ 

Michaelson was making a debate of it. Baldwin slowly 
angered. He would not let Michaelson push him. 

‘Listen, Mike,’ said Baldwin, ‘I’m running this outfit. And 
I’m not^eciding until I’ve found out where we stand. There’s 
a divisioh^l headquarters here and they ought to have some 
informatiorti* If the Japs are right on our heels, we’ll move. 
Snow or no ^low. If the Japs are stuck down in the valley, 
we may be able to sit here today and let Lewis and this unit 
warm up and get rested, and decide Tushan tomorrow. I’m 
just as worried about Lewis as you are, and a day in bed may 
.give him just what he wants to lick it. Go in and make sure 
he’s fixed up with what he needs now. As soon as I get some 
information. I’ll let you know what the orders arp .’ 

He knew he had sounded waspish, wanted to regain the 
mood of yesterday, half-waited for Michaelson to challenge 
him again, but Michaelson went back inside. 

Now he had to find the divisional headquarters, which meant 
he needed Kwan, and Collins for the translation. 

He found Kwan, warming his fingers at the charcoal fire, 
standing, as usual, ramrod-stiff among the slouched and 
shuffling Americans. Kwan nodded at Baldwin’s questions 
and suggested, through Collins, that they go looking for head- 
quarters as soon as they had eaten. 

When they emerged from the inn, the town had long since 
begun to rustle with the sluggish movements of morning. 
From wherever thej had been sleeping, the refugees had 
begun to crawl out into the open street — out from the eaves, 
out from the hovels, out from under trucks, out from under 
the arcades and quivering mat-sheds that leaned against the 
adobe walls of the houses. And now they were trying to 
warm themselves. From somewhere in the city, from^^ ware- 
house, or an army store, they had taken straw, and the white 
•snow of the street was speckled with yellow plaits of straw 
where people sat, or yellow-brown tufts of straw whifvh they 
were burning to warm themselves. It was bitterly q^ld; he 
could see the plumes of vapour from their breath, ifet the 
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jostle of th^ people gave the illusion of waiynth about them as 
they walked. 

At fifst, Baldwin was not aware of what he was seeing. It 
was the man lying across the wheelbarrow that the young 
fellow was pushing who first struck him as curious. The man 
was dressed in rags and his knees were bare half-way up the 
thighs, fend he lay across the squealing, screeching wheel- 
barrow face down, his head with its matted hair jig^Jing and 
bobbing to ihe wheelbarrow’s bumping. As the vdp^iielbarrow 
drew nearer, the jiggling seemed stranger un^r it became 
obvious that it was not a man, but a body, unstrung and dead. 
After that, as they walked, Baldwin looked more closely and 
saw there were many dead. A woman lay stiff and grotesquely 
flat in the gutter of the street, her lips blue. The snow falling 
on her face was melting so that her checks dripped, but th^ 
snow remained white and dry on her eyes so that it seemed 
her eyes were^ wadded wiiji cotton. Another woman, making 
the first loud sound of the morning, sat on a straw mat with 
a bundle swaddled in red silk that might have been a doll, 
but was a baby. The baby was dead, too, and the woman 
was keening, her voice reaching for the high shrill of the 
soprano-hysterical, and then tumbling down through the 
octaves and rising again in a trill. The sound of madness in 
her voice hurried them past her and they had walked beyond 
her before !^ldwin realized he should ^ave done something 
or, at least, felt sorry. 

They were all going to die, Baldwin slowly realized, all of 
them, or most of them, and he was outside it, he could not 
feel it because he had trucks, food, men, petrol back there 
at the inn compound. Some of the bodies were naked, he 
could see, and he reasoned, of course, why leave clothes on a 
dead body* when people are freezing ? Of course. He noticed 
a man with a*child’s sweater buttoned around his head like a 
shawl, to keep his ears from freezing, and others had towels, 
or und(|rgarments, or fur wrap ped around their heads, and 
they moved, when they did move, with a gentle stagger 
through the street, as creatures in a herd moved. Some sat* 
on theil straw, and he saw a woman nursing a baby from a 
flat bre^n breast that hung like a flap of skin bared against 
the colA; the woman cried as she nursed, putting the nipple 
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back in the mouth ^when the child turned away to Ifbwl. An- 
other woman sat in the snow, a man’s head in her lap, her 
hands slowly stroking his cheeks, back and forth, capressing 
them, soothing them, pressing them as if she were in the 
privacy of her bedroom; and two little boys sat beside her, 
their eyes glistening, their necks, Baldwin noticed, shrunken 
beneath the skulls. 

Baldi^n, Kwan, and Collins walked almost on tiptoe, not 
speaking each other, not wanting to draw attention by 
talking, knJr ^nng they were here, in the presence of death, 
intruding on last intimacies which they should not be seeing. 

The three walked slowly, for they did not want to appear to 
be hurrying, or people might follow them; we are too fat, 
thought Baldwin, seeing himself through the eyes of the pegple 
Hochih as obscene He asked Kwan how far it was to 
the divisional headquarters and Kwan said it was just> beyond 
those people there, where the three trucks were*- The people 
there, where Kwan pointed, were huddled and growling 
animal-like in lust about something big that lay on the ground. 
As^ the three drew abreast they saw it was the carcase of a 
horse and the knot of refugees were chipping away at it with 
knives. The skin had already been taken off and now the 
layers of white gristle and cherry-red flesh were being stripped 
away, layer by layer, as if it were a huge misshapen onion 
that the busy, dirty Angers were peeling. The skeleton of 
a mule, likewise stripped, lay further down the road, its 
entrails discarded, its eyes gouged out, its skeleton protruding. 
Over all and everything fell the snow, muffling the sounds 
through which, constantly, Baldwin could hear or thought 
he could hear the soft sounds of crying and moaning. 

Two sentries at the divisional headquarters passed Kwan 
and the two Americans through to an inner room, where they 
met the general. 

It was like no headquarters Baldwin had ever seen before, 
even in China. It was dirty, which was rare, he kn<^, in a 
Chinese headquarters, and the cadaverous, melancholy man 
•who was introduced to them scarcely rose from his chair in 
the courtesy greeting. Scrawny, his face yellower tllWi any 
man Baldwin had ever seen, the general offered tH^m tea 
with hands that shook and quivered. The room st4nk-— of 
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garlic and l)ody odour and something stickj-sweet that seemed 
to be either burned chocolate or coffee. Baldwin sniffed as 
they sat down and saw Collins sniffing, too. Collins leaned 
towarcfs him and said, ‘Opium’. It was the first time Baldwin 
had smelled opium. His gorge rose, then he bound himself 
to the business at hand. 

The inevitable, slow qucbtioning followed .the tea — from 
Baldwin through Collins through Kwan to the gener^ Then 
the long pguse before the general started his ans^dr on the 
long return. This was the general who had traded^ftiem rooms 
at the inn last night in return for the petrol fornis car. He 
was neither hostile nor friendly in any way that Baldwin 
could make out. He simply did not care, and Baldwin remem- 
bered last night’s conversation, and Kwan’s contempt for this 
Ssuchuan division. 

He w^s waiting, said the general, as the conversation wound 
back and forth, for infornjation. He had no information. No 
one told him anythin^^. IBs information came by jeep courier, 
or by horse, from Tushan where the Central Army had a head- 
quarters, and no one had come since yesterday. No radio. No 
telephone. Wires cut. 

Yesterday the general had been told that Ishan was fallen 
to the Japanese, or was on the point of falling. The general 
pulled out an old-fashioned Chinese map with its ink lines of 
elevation and pointed. A dirty fingernail pointed out several 
Chinese characters on the map and said, ‘Liuchow’. Then, 
again pointed and said, Tshan’. 

Baldwin tried to assemble the scraps of meagre information 
into a pattern. They did not help. If the Japanese were at 
Ishan, then they had come fifty miles from Liuchow. The 
Japs had, therefore, already crossed the bridge Baldwin had 
futilely blC>wn on Wednesday. But they could not have passed 
the road- cut he had made yesterday. Not in any force. The 
Jap was coming — but to seize and occupy, or to raid and 
reconnoitre ? 

The%eneral went on. So, last night, he had sent his own 
jeep to Tushan to ask for instructions and find out what was» 
happering. And he hoped his courier would be back early 
this rrj&rning. By noon-time, the general corrected himself. 
Certaii^ by two o’clock. Or before dark. Maybe soon. 
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The general went back to the map, sweeping both hands 
back and forth over it, sullenly, as if he were personally 
aggravated. There were two Japanese divisions, the Third 
and the Thirteenth, said the general. The Third was the 
division coming up the road. The general knew about it. 
But where was the Thirteenth that was circling in a sweep 
through the hills? The Third could not get to Hcchih up 
the ro2((J for another two days, thought the general. Or maybe 
they couii But what about the Japanese Thirteenth? Where 
was it? ^xliat was he supposed to do? Should he wait? 
The Japanes^ would certainly take Hochih. But when? 

Baldwin had lost control of the conversation now, and 
Collins, too, was being left behind by the flow of Chinese 
between Kwan and the Ssuchuanese. For the Ssuchuanese 
^as now openly complaining to Kwan. Kwan was Central 
Army. And it was the Central Army, Baldwin remembered 
from the night before, which had tricked this division out of 
the warm, fertile basin of Ssuchuan. It was Central which had 
liquidated the warlord to whom this division belonged and 
sent the division tramping over the hills for all these months 
to 'arrive here, nowhere, in the merciless cold of the Kweichou 
border, in the torrent of retreat, to become the last organized 
unit between the barrier and the enemy. 

Not understanding, Baldwin could look closely at the 
Ssuchuanese. The sallow, drawn face of the man had the 
furtive, hunted look of a rabbit. The man was lost. Some- 
thing had been drained from him which command should 
have, which Colonel Li had had yesterday, which Kwan had, 
which an officer has. His vitality was gone. He had lost or 
had never had the essential purpose of the warrior which was to 
impose his will on other people, making them submit to what 
his command and mind dictated. The whine, the querulous- 
ness, was now rising in the Ssuchuanese voice. 

Somewhere behind, far behind, said the general, he knew 
between Kweiyang and Tushan, the Central Army v^s mak- 
ing a new line. They were bringing new Central troops from 
cthe Chinese army in Burma by air up into Kweichou to make 
a new line — the American planes were bringing ther^i. The 
Central troops would have a line and they would havCyAmeri- 
can guns. But they would leave him here until it was^jtoo late. 
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Or they woWd tell him to go into guerilla action. Out of the 
stumbling heaviness of the opium-blown sloth, an anger began 
to coni^ alive in the Ssuc^uanese. How could he go to 
guerilla action? There was no food in the mountains. The 
people in the mountains hated men from Ssuchuan. His 
Ssuchuan men did not even speak the same tongue as the 
mountain people. How couid they get food ? Where would 
they get ammunition? What could they do here? yet he 
could not gp back until he got orders or until th^ Japanese 
came. 

As Baldwin followed the rambling, diffusive sing-song of 
the Ssuchuanese, he could see the man was useless, to be dis- 
carded from any calculation. There was no point in spinning 
out this conversation. This general could offer neither advice, 
nor strength, nor help ; nothing but whatever scrap of informa . , ^ 
tion migjit be sent on to him from Tushan this afternoon. 
Baldwin decid^ to break ^t up, and, using Collins, breaking in 
on one of the Ssuchuanese’s sentences, he said : 

‘Tell him we’ll check back with him about two to see if he 
has any fresh information on the Japs from Tushan head- 
quarters,’ and then realizing he wanted at least the appear- 
ance of friendship and the hope of co-operation for the rest of 
the day, he added, ‘Ask him if there’s anything we can do to 
help him ?’ 

‘This afteyioon,’ said the Ssuchuanese, ‘this afternoon 
perhaps I will know. I will know if they do not forget me. 
But they will forget. Come back.’ 

Then, in an afterthought : 

‘If the Americans want some soldiers to help them, I can 
give some soldiers. Have the Americans any more gasoline 
they do not want ?’ 

It was aifother bit of barter, and Baldwin did not want it. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘we have just enough gasoline for ourselves.’ 

‘Or wrist watches?’ said the general, ‘or fountain pens? 

Or tyre^’ 

KwadF snarled in exasperation and anger ; and the general’s 
face relaxed into its melancholy, half-childish expression of • 
hurt as ^ accompanied them back to the door. 

• ‘He ikno use. He is finished,’ said Kwan as they walked 
back. \ 
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*Yes/ said Baldwin, *he is finished/ 

‘Not all Chinese soldiers are like that,’ said Kwan, ‘only 
now at the end of the war, we must use men like theses, They 
are warlord soldiers for fighting warlord wars, or for fighting 
peasants. They are not soldiers for fighting big wars. But. 
we had soldiers for fighting big wars 'once, at Shanghai. And 
our soldiers fight a big war for you Americans in Burma. 
We wUl have good soldiers again, but first we must have a 
government, without a government soldiers cannot fight. 
This is wil^t the Generalissimo is trying to do, to make a 
government so the soldiers can fight. Maybe he is too late, 
maybe he does not know. But these soldiers here do not 
belong to him. They do not belong to anybody. That is 
why they cannot fight.’ 

, Michaelson met them at the inn. 

‘Lewis is real sick,’ he said, ‘he’s boiling.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Baldwin. For a full day the condition of Lewis 
had been nagging at him under all the decisions he had had 
to make, and now the death outside reminded him that life 
was frail, and Lewis was sick and he was responsible. 

‘I’ll take a look at him,’ he said, and then, ‘Tell the men 
to knock off this morning. We have to lay over until this 
afternoon to find out where the Jap is. Let them stay in their 
Bed-rolls if they want to, they can all use some rest. But tell 
them to stay in th^ inn, or in the courtyard. I don’t want them 
out in that street until we leave. If they get restless, let’s make 
sure the trucks are ready for this afternoon. Put them to work 
on the engines.’ 

He walked over to Lewis. In the dark room, cold yet stuffy 
with the smell of tTie bodies that had slept in it, stale with the 
air breathed over and over through the night, Lewis lay quietly 
in a bed-roll, and Su-Piao sat beside him on ^ the l€ang^ the 
high brick Chinese bed-rest. She was dipping a face rag in a 
bowl of steaming water in her lap and mopping Lewis’ face. 
Baldwin’s own flesh tingled as he watched ; he sensed his eye 
muscles strain and the jaw muscles of his face tighten, aching 
for fingers to stroke and soothe them. The touch oi* hand to 
flesh was a language in itself, he thought. The wonytti strok- 
ing her dying husband’s face in the street — she do no 
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more, but si^e had been speaking. The children holding hands 
in the cold outside, they were speaking. He wished her hands 
could t#uch him. Then he spoke to Lewis. 

‘Lewis ?’ he said, ‘Lewis, how are you ?* 

Lewis barely stirred. From his bed-roll came the high- 
pitched voice, weak and soft . 

‘I don*t know. Major, I don’t feel good.’ 

‘What’s the matter, Lewis — your stomach? Or yov^Tiead? 
Is it like malaria ?’ ^ 

‘I don’t know. Major, but I feel weak all ov^Sr, just .... 
just, I feel as if I can’t lift my head. I feel shivery like malaria 
— but it’s different this time. My bones ache. And this 
fever, it doesn’t come and go the way malaria does. It just- 
stays and stays and I feel lousy. I want a drink of milk, cold 
milk . . . but I’m shivery, too.’ * 

Su-Piat) shifted on the k,^a;7g beside Lewis and said, ‘I’ll get 
some water.’ ■ , * 

‘When are we going to get some place. Major?’ asked 
Lewis. 

‘In a day or so, Lewis, maybe tomorrow we’ll be in Kwei- 
yang. We’re laying over here this morning until we find out 
where the Japs are. We may stay all day and give you a 
chance to get some rest under a roof.’ 

‘If you’re laying over just because of me, Major, I’d rather 
get out of here. I’m not going to got better until we get 
out.’ 

With difficulty Baldwin suppressed his indignation. 

‘We’ll get you to Kweiyang, Lewis, don’t worry,’ he said. 
‘We have to find out where the Jap is before we can make 
the next move. It’s snowing today and we can’t make any 
time. Wc^might get stuck on the road. Spending a night on 
the road in the snow would be bad for you. You take it easy, 
now, try to sldep. . . .’ It was like talking to a child. But the 
man was sick. 

‘I ne^r knew it snowed in Chma,’ mumbled Lewis. 

Su-Plio was back with a canteen cup of water. 

‘Ycs,^t does,’ said Baldwin, ‘real snow. I’ll get some* 
aspirinslfor you to take with the water. It’ll be good for the 
fever.’ ^ 

^ Su-Pilk> lifted Lewis’ head, and let him sip the water. She. 
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fed him several aspirins, gave him another sip, amd let him 
rest once more. 

Baldwin waited for her to get up, then followed hei) to the 
bench on which^she sat down, and sat beside her. 

*I think he has typhus,’ she said. 

*Typhus ? That’s bad, isn’t it ? What makes you think so ?’ 

‘His fever. The way it stays steady. His bones burning, 
the fafl^ that he was worn out. That’s when typhus comes. 
We’ve losftmore soldiers to typhus than to the Jaepanese. It 
-‘.usually Cornu'S when a man is completely exhausted. A louse 
bites him some night as he sleeps, and he’s infected; then, three 
or four days later his fever starts to burn. I don’t know 
whether anything helps. Maybe penicillin would. We’ve 
hever tried that. Have you any penicillin with you ?’ 

‘We’ve got some capsules in the kit, somewhere.’ 

‘But no syringe, nothing to inject it with, no ampoule ?’ 

‘No.’ ' , • 

‘Oral pencillin doesn’t do any good, I read somewhere; I 
think it should be given intravenously.’ 

‘You know a lot about this, don’t you ?’ 

‘I should. I’ve worked in hospitals quite a bit.’ 

‘Hospitals ?’ 

‘Officers’ wives look after hospitals in our army, at the war 
fronts, away from Chungking. It’s fashionable. Even the 
Generalissimo’s wife is supposed to look after f' hospitals in 
Chungking. And T’ung-ling — my husband — tried hard to 
i^ke our hospital a good one.’ 

"‘Where did you learn about them ?’ 

‘Only what I learned at the Red Cross, in the beginning, 
at Shanghai. We -lived in the French concession there and 
when the Japanese began shelling the Chinese city, we were 
furious. All my friends joined the Red Cross and we made 
bandages and took first-aid courses. You could stand on the 
roof of our apartment house and look out at the fighting in 
the Chinese city, and see the Japanese shelling the trenches 
and the houses. But the French concession was so stfe, the 
‘Japs respected foreign flags then, that some of us opuldn’t 
stand it. We used to sneak out of the concession arid go to 
the hospitals in the Chinese city, and try to help the wounded. 
We were all so patriotic then.’ ^ 
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‘I remeAbcr that Shanghai fight/ sai^ Baldwin. *That 
was seven years ago, wasn’t it? The papers were full of it 
back hf me.’ 

‘We used to get the American papers and magazines in 
Shanghai, too, and they said we were wonderful. It all seemed 
so romantic in pictures. Put they used to bring the soldiers 
into theihospitals with their feet rotting from the trench water 
in Chapei. They’d stay in the hospital for two days asd their 
feet would Jieal — or they’d die. There were men with arms 
torn off, men with scalps ripped off, and dysentery and typhus. 
In those days we still had medicines, not penicillin of course, 
that was back in 1937, but we had the sulfa drugs. They were 
new then, do you remember?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin, remembering how long ago sulfa drugs 
seemed, and how old this war must be for her which started, 
in 1937. • But she was remembering, too. 

‘Then, whep T’ung-ling and I got married, I went off with 
his unit in the retreat, and his war front settled in Hunan, and 
we officers’ wives tried to help at the hospitals. The head- 
quarters’ hospital was mostly for the rear troops ; the soldiers 
who got back from the front were starvation cases, the 
wounded died on the way. And the little hospitals near the 
front. Some of them had herb doctors, with their thousand- 
year-old ideas. You know — fever comes from hot winds in 
the belly, so»cat cold food. Stomach afhe or cramps are bad 
winds, so eat belch medicine ; and opium syrup for everything. 
And for sore throats, eat rotting bean curd, mouldy bean curd. 
The funny thing was that a lot of their medicines worked. 
The mouldy bean curd, for example. I’ve heard some of our 
doctors say we discovered penicillin first because penicillin is 
only a mcjuld, too. We didn’t argue with them, because we 
didn’t have any penicillin anyway, only enough for the staff 
officers and their families. Look, if you have some of these 
oral penicillin capsules, why don’t we try them on Lewis 
anyway^ It might help.’ 

Baldwin got up, went out to the trucks, rummaged around 
in the medical kit until he found the flask of capsules. Thei> 
he hois^d a case of mountain rations on his shoulder for inves- 
‘tigatior^ and came back in. When he had given Lewis two 
of the c^sules, he set the case of rations down before Su-Piao 
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and sat down beside her. There was nothing to .db but wait, 
and it was better to be asking questions pf her, than be with 
the men who would be ai^king questions of him. q 

He slit the case of rations open with a long knife and began 
to pull out the packages. 

/There may be something in here We can prepare for him 
that^ll make him feel better/ said Baldwin, ‘tfiis is th^ army^S 
top field ration.’ 

They began to unpack the carton, pulling the containers out 
by one-^the meat cans, the butter cans, the cereals, the 
'^'pudding cans, the sourballs, cheese, sugar packets, cigarettes. 

. He sensed that she was smiling and he lc:)oked at her. It was 
an American smile on her face, almost girlish. He had never 
heard her giggle the Chinese giggle, he realized. That’s what 
■^makes them different from us, he told himself — the giggle, or 
^the knee jiggling, or hysterics when they get angry^ or the 
irozen face when they withdraw from you. She jvas American. 

‘Something funny?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ she said, and then, ‘Well, yes. It is fun to look at 
•these again. It’s been so long. I grew up on American food 
even before I went to America. Our family comes from up 
north, in Anhui, where we have land, but father owned these 
apartment houses in the French concession, in Shanghai, 
where I was born. Father was so proud of his American 
Triends and his American house. We had Americans at home 
visiting all the time — insurance people, banking people, ship- 
pipg people. We had bacon and eggs in the morning, and 
to'dk our milk from the American dairy in Shanghai. We had 
Christmas with the turkey, and Thanksgiving with the cran- 
berry sauce. My fisher was so Americanized that he was hurt 
when the American consul wouldn’t invite him to ^he Fourth 
of July party for Americans. He thought the consul was being 
anti-Chinese. Oh, seel’ she ended abruptly. 

In the carton at her knees she had found a brown waxed 
box. L 

‘Mashed potatoes,’ she said. U 

• ‘Dehydrated mashed potatoes,’ Baldwin pointeo’ out.' 
‘Almost all this stuff is dehydrated. If you open it you’ll find 
it looks like white soap chips, and when you put watenip it, it 
tastes like dust.’ 
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But she ^v'as already playing house. Shf had piled several 
litde tinfoil envelopes by her side. 

•‘Herd’s chicken broth, and here’s beef broth,* she s^d. 
‘They’re both good for him. And then there’s this can, of 
dehydrated cheese, and the butter and the potato flakes. We 
can mash the potatoes with the cheese and butter — ^it should 
taste fine. But first we’ll give him some broth.’ 

‘Fine,^ said Baldwin, ‘you take over. You can be I^^Drence 
Nightingale- But let’s wait until about noon when everyone 
eats. If we have to leave after eating, that way they’ll all have 
had at least one hot meal today.’ 

He looked across the room. Several of the men were 
playing red-dog on the floor, two were do2:ing. Miller was 
doing nothing. 

‘Miller,’ he called, and Miller looked at him in response. 

‘Mille];, we’ll eat about noon. Get another carton of rations 
off the trucks and fix up, something hot and good for every- 
body while there’s time. And then give a hand to Madame 
Hung, here; she’s going to make something special for 
Lewis.’ 

‘O.K.,’ said Miller, and then shifted his beefy body about 
uneasily. ‘Say, Major, that l.ewis, are we gonna get a doctor 
for him ? Do you think there’s a doctor here in this joint?’ 

‘No,’ said Baldwin, ‘no doctor closer than Kweiyang, but 
we’ll take caje of him.’ They were more than a hundred miles 
from a doctor, from clean beds, medicine, from someone who 
knew. Baldwin had never been so far from a doctor in his 
life. Being so far from a doctor made him feel naked. But 
they had to wait. 

Then, because it was Miller, the agreeable, he was talking 
to, he offered a part explanation. 

‘That’s why we’re laying over here today, to keep him out 
of the cold and the snow. If we put Lewis on the back of one 
of these trucks in the snow, he’d have a bad time of it.’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Miller, ‘that’s ri ;ht, the snow would give him 
a bad tame. Then, when it stops, we can go right on through, 
can’t \||e?’ • 

Event Miller was pushing him on. They were all pushing 
him on^ to get in to Kweiyang and safety. But he knew he 
must nvj^ be pushed now, he must make the decision when he 
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knew where he w^- And tomorrow was Tushanf where the 
big one was. For some reason, he did not want to do Tushan 
today. 0 * 

‘We’ll see how Lewis is when the snow stops,’ he said 
firmly, knowing that Miller would carry the thought back to 
the other men. It was best to pin the delay on Lewis. 

Theft had eaten lunch and it was now almost one o’clock. 
The smell of food mixed with the smell of bodies, obut no one 
noticed. Though their bellies were full and heavy, a nervous 
indolence twitched them all, some pacing, some talking, 
MLichaelson and Collins needling each other, the inaction 
scratching at all of them. Baldwin felt he should do something, 
and ordered the room to be cleaned up. Idly they fell, to, 
piling the left-over food, the packages of hard-biscuit, the 
little envelopes of sugar, the open tins of butter, the unopened 
cereals and jam back into the big cartons wlych were now 
overspilling in disorder. 

Outside, finally, the snow was ending. Every now and 
then someone would open the door to peer out, leaving the 
door open for the welcome burst of fresh air which cut the 
heavy stuffiness of the room, then slamming it shut when the 
cold began to flood in, overwhelming the little heat from the 
charcoal fires. The last time the door had been opened, there 
was no doubt but that jihe snow was ending — it fluttered down 
in occasional gusts, but it was thin, and in the gusts it was 
difficult to tell whether the snow was falling from the sky or 
being lifted from the powder drifts in the street. The snow 
was no longer much reason for lingering, and Baldwin felt it 
was time to check,, with the Ssuchuanese headquarters again. 
They were only seventy miles from Tushan and thev ought to 
push on — at least part- way. 

He saw Kwan talking to Su-Piao and approached them. 

‘Will you ask him,’ he said to Su-Piao, ‘if he can go back 
to that divisional headquarters and see if their courier has 
arrived yet? Or any other word from Tushan. ^"e’ll be 
pushing' on soon anyway, but I want to know what the ^ prd is.’ 

Kwan was back within the hour, long before Baldwin 
expected him. He was out of breath, holding on to his dignity 
with an effort. 
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‘Go Ijack,* said Kwan, ‘now everyone goes back. The 
courier says the army at Tushan wants everyone to go back 
becausfe the Japanese are coming.^ 

‘When?’ said Baldwin. 

‘They do not know. But the army has decided the Japanese 
will take Hochih. The Japanese Third Division moved up 
the roa^ last night, with cavalry. The Japanese Thirteenth 
Division is north of the road and will start for Hochih Si#on.’ 

‘Both divisions ? Two whole Japanese divisions ?’ Baldwin 
could not conceive of two divisions moving so quickly up these 
passes, moving from the summer of the lowlands to the winter 
here with no transition. Unless they had planned, really, to 
seize the high lands. Did they? 

‘This general does not know how many. He does not know 
much. The army has told him only they will not fight for 
Hochih„ that he should go back quickly to Tushan. This 
general will go quickly, before the army changes its meaning 
and makes him stay and fight guerilla battles. This general 
does not want to fight. He will go first himself, today, in his 
few trucks, and his soldiers will walk after him, slowly.’ 

‘And Tushan?’ said Baldwin. 

‘Tushan is only seventy miles away; there are Central 
troops in Tushan. But they will go back, too. They will 
meet the new divisions from Burma near Tuyun, in the hills 
between Kv^eiyang and Tushan. They^will make a new front 
there.’ 

‘Will the headquarters still be there when we get to Tushan?’ 

‘I do not know, the general here does not know. The army 
at Tushan would not tell such a thing to this general. They do 
not trust him.’ 

Baldwin let the information roll around in his mind. It was 
not clear. Nothing had been clear since they left Liuchow. 
He was tired of making up his mind in a fog. He did not 
know how fresh the general’s information was. In an army 
without radio or telephone, dependent on couriers, the 
inforn^tion might be a day old. Or it might be false; the 
Central Government might be trapping the Ssuchuan general# 

It waiS a madness, thought Baldwin; there were several wars 
going on at once here. There were the Ssuchuan troops in this 
town fitting in jome past century, on foot, with rifles thirty 
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years old and old IJrench pack howitzers, their corrzmander an 
opium sot, dependent on messenger-couriers, almost as 
antique as General Grant’s army, except that it waso worse 
because the Ssuchuanese distrusted their command, their 
government, arid one another. 

’ Then there were the Japanese, who had begun the war with 
ah air force, a navy, a mechanized army, electronics, ^nd out- 
ward «n the Pacific they still faced the Americans with air 
force, navy, radar, radio, guns, and were being punished and 
crushed. So that here they were turning inward on Asia in an 
older kind of war, moving on foot, on horse, like Jeb Stuart’s 
cavalry, punishing China because America was strangling 
Japan. And there would be more people dying on this one 
road, of hunger, of cold, and sickness, than would die in all 
the battles of the Pacific. This was the old-fashioned killing, 
rhe dirty bloodless killing of women and children and refugees, 
the old-fashioned war in which he was trapped.^ 

And then, ahead of him somewhere, if the general’s rumour 
were true, reaching around the awkward distances of India, of 
Burma, of the Hump and the Himalayas, the U.S. Air Force 
was ferrying fresh Chinese troops into battle, Chinese troops 
of a different kind. Chinese troops that the Americans had 
trained and brought from the last century into this, new units 
who had learned to fight with American planes, radios, artil- 
lery, medicine. Somewhere up ahead, the new. armies that 
Americans were . building up for China would meet the 
dwindling ferocity of the old Japanese horsed troops. And as 
Japanese energy ran down, as the Jap capacity to supply ran 
out, they would come to a deadlock with the new troops and 
the plateau would ^e safe. 

But in between was where he was right now, seeing every- 
- thing come apart. And he could sway it a little* bit. The 
Ssuchuanese general would be out by night and, of course, the 
Ssuchuanese general would not burn Hochih as he left. 
‘Hochih should be burned so that the Jap cavalry could not 
shelter in it. It could be burned, not easily now that tlje snow 
had wet it, but burned nonetheless. But to fire itjpjwas a 
Chinese job. To fire it meant leaving the dying in me snow 
to die more quickly, leaving the other refugees still trekking 
up to the highlands to find no shelter. Casually Bald'jdn won- 
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dered whether he was responsible for burning it, and the 
thought ended: the hell with it. He would get out fast, the 
ws£y thJ Ssuchuanese general was going to get out. He wbuld 
get on to Tushan, close on the rear, leave the idiot war to the 
Chinese, letting them wreck their own country in their own 
way; he was responsible >i>ly for the road; and possibly for 
Tushan jf the headquarters there wanted him to be. 

‘Michaelson!’ he yelled. 

Michaelsun came. 

‘We’re moving now,’ he said. ‘Snow’s over. The Japanese 
are coming. We’re getting out. Are the trucks ready?’ 

‘That Lewis job, she won’t start. We’ve worked on her all. 
morning, but she’s worse than she was yesterday. She’s dead.’ 

‘The hell with it. Leave it,’ said Baldwin. ‘Off-load what 
gear you can into the other trucks. The demolition chests and 
the auxiliary motor. Dump what you have to, to make room. 
Fix Lewis up comfortgibly^in the back of your truck. Get him 
as many blankets as you can dig up.’ 

They moved fast. Soon he could hear the big six-by-sixes 
churning their engines. The men came in one by one to get 
their bed-rolls, moving with force and vigour, for the morn- 
ing’s rest had helped them. Even Baldwin felt better, now 
that he had decided. It was almost over. Then Collins was 
approaching him, and Baldwin smiled because he knew that 
Collins was with him. • 

‘We’re going on to Tushan,’ said Baldwin, ‘and the dumps. 
There’s no point in wrecking this town; if the Cliinese want 
to burn it, they’ll have to do it themselves.’ 

‘I always hate this part of it,’ said Collins, unhurriedly, 
‘pulling out and leaving them behind. I know we can’t take 
any of the^i with us. I know. But this morning, those kids, 
it was worse than anything I’ve seen all summer. It’s like 
giving these people over to death. I wonder what they think 
of when they see us go.’ * 

‘I know,’ said Baldwin, reali. ing that it was because of the 
people in the street, not because he was tired, that he did not 
want tef burn it. • 

‘Say,’ said Collins, nudging the overflowing food cartons on 
’ the floor with his boot, ‘are we going to load these, too ?’ 

‘Why ^ asked Baldwin. 

i6i 
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*1 was just thinfciiig,* saidt CoUkis, ^we have enc]^llgh rations 
in the trucks for a wedk oi^mofe.’ And the jokers in the street 
are starving. We’ll probably dump this stuff on the w^, any- 
way. How abqut distributing it to them out there ?’ 

Baldwin suddenly knew that Collins was suggesting expia- 
tion. The boy shifted from the slick to the soft, from the 
shrewd to the emotional, so easily; but there was a qpality in 
him tlfat came out like this. He was suggesting expiation for , 
the people killed at the blow, for the old man leftr at the gap, ' 
for the leper at Liuchow, for being well fed and on wheels 
while the people they had seen in the cold, crowded streets 
this morning would remain to die. The food would save few ; 
there was so little. But it might save one or two. The 
biscuits, and butter and cereals and condensed milk might 
nourish a few bellies for the night, so they could die farther 
up the road. But not on his conscience. 

*0,K.,’ he said, ‘but don’t waste any time.’ . 

Awkwardly, Collins hoisted one carton on his shoulder and 
moved out, through the door that opened on the street. Miller 
came in to rouse Lewis on the f€ang. Lewis rose, motioned to 
his bed-roll, which Miller shouldered, then staggered after 
Miller to the trucks, through the side door that opened on the 
courtyard. Collins returned for the second carton and left, 
and the room was empty except for Baldwin and Su-Piao. 

‘Where is he going with that?’ she asked sharply. 

‘We’re leaving 'it for the refugees,’ said Baldwin, knowing 
she would approve, and glad that Collins had suggested it. 

Instead, her face frowned, and she said sharply: 

‘Oh, no! Call him back.’ 

The alarm in her^ voice startled him. 

‘Why?” he asked. 

‘It’s dangerous,’ she said. ‘Oh don’t!’ 

He realized as soon as she spoke that there was danger. But 
everything was dangerous. It was a kindness that Collins 
was trying to do; he wished Collins were here to explain 
it, he could not say the words of kindness the way f Collins 
might. ^ 

‘What’s dangerous ?’ he said in a cold voice, his face hard- 
ening. ‘Giving food away? We can’t eat it.’ He groped and 
came up with a thought. ‘You were talking about J^^uan-Yin . 

j6z 
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last night. ^Mcrcy. Wc can burti the toVn, or leave them 
food. It’s all the same. But I want to feave them food.* 

She Aigered him. She was Chinese, these were her people. 
She should approve; but she said, ‘Refugees are dangerous. 
You don*t understand China. They’re starving. If wc leave 
the food in here, they can loot the place as soon as weVe gone. 
Oh, ple^e, stop him!* 

Outside, muffled by the door, he heard a sudden noise^ise, a 
murmur and growling, punctuated by yells, then shrieking and 
a howling. Baldwin rushed to the side door and looked at the 
courtyard. The Americans were there, he noticed, standing 
alertly, listening to the tumult beyond the barred gates of the 
inn. 

‘Where’s Collins?’ yelled Baldwin. 

‘Ain’t he in there with you ?’ asked Ballo. 

‘Where is he?’ 

Outside, the, din an(J shouting grew. 

Baldwin unslung the carbine from his shoulder, snapped the 
safety. 

‘Get your carbines,’ he shouted. ‘Open those gates.* 

As the timbered gates swung slowly inwards, parting to show 
what lay outside, it was as if a curtain rose on a stage. In the 
foreground, a mass of bodies squirmed and twisted in a tangle 
of forms out of which legs kicked away in the air, arms rose 
and fell, sho«ilders thrust up and crumbed again under more 
bodies that flung themselves on top of the growing mound. 
From out of the pile, a little boy was running away, dancing, 
holding a can of butter in his hand. A man shot out a claw, 
snatched the butter from him and ran off down the street 
faster than the boy could chase. On top of the pile now, a 
woman in, a smeared pink dressing gown stamped with her 
heels in the small of someone else’s back, trying to dig down 
through the mass of bodies to the cartons that lay underneath. 
From down the street came others, the fast-of-foot running, 
the slow and tired hobbling. A ood! 

Baldwin levelled the carbine over their heads and fired into 
the airjf Michaelson and Prince were beside him and he was* 
ordering, ‘Over their heads, over their heads, into the air, 
‘Collins is underneath, over their heads.* And they were 
•volleying^ A shi^ek sliced through the growling of voices 
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and Baldwin heaid «Michaelson grunting, ‘Winged dhe I ’ Then, 
dissolving, the tangle began to 'unsnarl itself, the edges un- 
ravelling, the animals becoming people, standing up, ftinnihg 
away, leaving a space of snow and mud, littered with torn 
cardboard, packages, tins and strewn food. 

And in the blank and littered filth of grey and white, lay 
Collins. Collins did not move. In one outstretched hand a 
can.slfewly dropped from his fingers, and Baldwin saw it was a 
can of sardines. Baldwin stared at the body, his stunned mind 
slowly grasping that the neck of the boy twisted “awkwardly 
from his shoulders and the round of his head seemed oddly 
shaped. 

‘Cover me,’ he said hoarsely to Michaelson, and walked 
across the snow, and stooped. There was a stone beside -the 
head, and the light-brown hair was matted with blood, and the 
stone with which the head had been bashed in waS' coverea 
with blood, too. Baldwin wanted to touch the bead, to smooth 
the wound; he noticed that Collins’ cheeks were shaved, the 
only man who shaved; he wanted to touch them, too. But he 
could not, it was over. Like that. 

Through the quivering of rage in his body, through the fear, 
through the numbness as he tried to absorb what was happen- 
ing, as his mind spun, Baldwin found himself trying to reason 
with the hate that rose in him. It was because they were 
hungry. It was because Collins was at the bottom. It wasn’t 
because Collins was American. Whoever held the rock and 
was hammering his way through other Chinese to the food 
had not meant to kill an American because he was American. 
He had only meant to eat, even if it meant killing. But trying 
to be fair made no'^ifference. They had killed Collins because 
they were beasts. He hated them because he had not been 
able to keep the vital, fragile distance between his men and the 
refugees, because you could not be kind to them. 

He walked back to the courtyard gates, very slowly, not 
wanting to scuttle back in the sight of the mob or of his men. 
Michaelson and Prince were still there, facing out wi^h their 
^;uns, covering him; behind on the jeep’s bonnet stooU B^o 
with his gun. 

‘I want to bring him in,’ said Baldwin. ‘Niergaard and 
Miller, get out there and carry him in. We’^e coverij^g.’ 
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Baldwin %walked out with Niergaard ^4 Miller as they 
lifted the body and brought it back to the courtyard. And as 
he walked back, he became aware that they were still there, 
behind him, hungry, growling and rumbling to get back at the 
food which now, as the cartons had ruptured, lay strewn in 
the snow. 

Su-Piao knelt, touching Collins’ lips with her fingers, lifted 
the wrist, felt for the pulse, stood crouched for a momer% then 
shook her head. 

‘Oh the f Chinese,’ said Miller almost to himself. ‘Oh 

the bastards.’ 

Kwan spoke softly in Chinese and Su-Piao frowned. 

‘What did he say ?’ asked Baldwin, hoping that some magic 
phrase in Chinese had passed between them that could erase 
what had just happened. 

‘He si^s, let us go now quickly. The shots will bring some 
of the soldiers^ here. He«says the soldiers have guns and they 
are as hungry as the* refugees. If they know we have food 
here, we cannot stop them. If we shoot, they will shoot back. 
He says go now, quickly.’ 

But Baldwin was already moving the convoy into formation, 
his orders snapping flatly, efficiently, coming off the top of his 
mind while somewhere the same mind groped to accept what 
had happened, and what had gone wrong, and the ache was 
momentarily^ pushed down underneatlj, the ache he knew 
would return. 

The jeep first, he ordered, impersonal and brisk, Michaelson 
riding the bonnet to give covering fire. Miller on the second 
truck, with Lewis in the blankets behind. Ballo next. 
Niergaard driving the last truck carrying Collins’ body, with 
Prince to fall back from the gate and ride on the back giving 
rear cover. 

They were ready to roll now. Baldwin lowered the flat wind- 
shield of the jeep flush with the bonnet. It gave a clearer field 
of sight if he had to shoot, ^ad no glass to splinter if the 
crowd threw stones. 

Balc?|jv^in moved behind the wheel of the jeep, noticed anct 
was angry that Kwan and Su-Piao were already in place with- 
out being asked, called to Prince still standing at the gate, with 
Michaelson, holdijig the crowd at its distance with their carbines. 
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‘Prince Baldbsv^ called from the jeep as his ^gine raced 
and the other trucks sounded behind him. ‘Fall back now. 
Tell every man to keep the trucks inched in close. NoHsepara- 
tions. If one of these Chinese edges in between, keep going. 
Don’t stop. '^ITou get on Niergaard’s truck, in the back. You 
fire rear cover. When you’re ready to go back there, fire two 
shots, and we take off. Mike/ he continued, yelling to the 
burlydjack that stood guard at the courtyard gates, ‘w^en you 
hear Prince fire twice, hop back to the hood of the^jeep and be 
ready to shoot when we roll.’ 

He waited for the seconds it took Prince to get back to 
Niergaard’s truck, gazing at the mob which held its distance, 
roaring with desire and discontent. 

There were no faces he could see, only the large encircling 
arc of people in a half-moon about the entrance, dressed in 
greys and blues, rags and woollens, heads covered with old 
towels, shawls, handkerchiefs, hats. . They were not people at 
all, he told himself, but a giant beast, swaying and pulsing like 
an unfed animal, panting in a subhuman passion of hunger and 
fear. They had killed Collins and none of them was respon- 
sible. They could not care that Collins was dead any more 
than they could care for one of their own Chinese dead that he 
and Collins had seen this morning. It was a pack. It was not 
human. The pack had a personality. And he hated it, hated it. 

Behind him, he heard Prince’s carbine fire twice and he 
revved up to the jeep as Michaelson, never lowering his 
carbine, backed aboard, and then fired over the heads of the 
mob several times for warning. Baldwin twisted the wheel as 
he emerged from the gates. He could feel it crunch over the 
cartons, mashing ihe food into the ground, knowing the trucks 
behind would mash what was left and not caring. The crowd 
thinned and parted, and he moved out, the trucks following. 

The convoy was in the clear now, slowly gathering speed 
when a figure darted out at them from the side, a figure in a 
Chinese soldier’s uniform. It ran alongside them, calling, 
whether to curse or beg for a ride, Baldwin could not tell. But 
Jtie saw Michaelson’ s carbine go up again and shootf' point- 
blank into the running figure and it tumbled awkwardly, like a 
dummy borne to the ground. Baldwin noticed as it fell that 
the soldier had been running barefoot in the snow.^ Behind 
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he could hegr Prince’s gun on the last track blasting off in 
a volley, and then they were out of it. The last he saw of 
HochihSvas a little girl gaily waving at them, and the mother’s 
hand reaching out to snatch her back. 

They drove a minute or two in silence and Baldwin turned 
to spe?k to Collins, but was not there, only the two 

Chinese and Michaelson up front on the bonnet. He wanted 
to talk About it with Collins, only with Collins. was 

conscious now of many things as the fright of the flight ebbed 
from him, that anger was hardening in him, that the boy had 
been precious. And that he himself had been a fool. Because 
I was a fool, Collins is dead. I was responsible. It was all 
right for him to have the idea, thought Baldwin. But it was 
not right for me to let him go. I was responsible. The 
flattened windscreen was still down, and Baldwin was begin- 
ning to he cold, his fingers were numbing at the wheel, and 
Michaelson must be frecydug up there. But he could not stop 
now because if he stopped he would be sick, he would not be 
able to stand up, he wanted to throw up. He must keep driv- 
ing just a few more minutes until his hands stopped shaking. 
And what were they going to do next? He could not think 
about it. He would stop in just a minute, and when they 
stopped he would figure it out. If he had gone out with 
Loomis it would not have happened; he had wanted to go out 
by road, to dp this job. 
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When he judged they were far enough away, he halted the 
convoy to let Michaelson and Prince out of the cold and back 
into the cabs of their trucks. But he was still not sure enough 
of himself to try his voice. For nv^w, with only three trucks 
behind him, he realized one carried a man close to death, and 
the other a lad just dead, and he could not think of the one 
just dead, still warm, even through the numbness, without the 
choke rising in his throat and wanting to cry. He knew that 
no man in command cries, and that even a junior lieutenant on 
patrol in the night must bring back bodies without crying. 
But beyond the death was somehow a deeper personal sorrow, 
and, aching with it, knowing he had asked for this command, 
he tried to thirik of what he must do next, and could not, and 
was aware that he was alone in a jeep with two Chinese, and 
he did not want Chinese close to him. 

If I wish, he thought, I can drop them both, right now, by 
the side of the road, and force them out to join the grey-blue 
living ghosts streaming, mile by mile, up the road toward 
death in the snow, and they would probably die too. But, as 
bitterness toyed with the thought, came the realization that he 
needed her, now. With Collins gone, the team was tongueless 
in China. He had no words of Chinese and she would be the 
only link, for as long as they stayed on the road, between 
what he wanted and the strange Chinese army and ^the lost 
millions of Chinese he must deal with. 

He drove silently and slowly, for even though the snow had 
thinned the flow of refugees, he had no tafte for hprry. The 
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dark was fatting, he observed soon, and htf reminded himself 
that itfWas November, that they were high, and dark came 
quickly when it was cold. But he could not trust himself to 
speak yet, not knowing whether his voice would break in a 
sob or snarl in fury at them. 

A grey lithe form appeared on the road, running beside 
them, its tongue out, and automatically, flatly, his voice said: 

‘A dog.’ 

Su-Piao answered, softly. 

‘No, I think it’s a wolf; it’s following us.’ 

‘I thought wolves were thin,’ he said, testing his voice 
further, ‘that’s a husky one.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Su-Piao. ‘It’s been eating well. I’ve never seen 
a wolf before. I thought they were only in stories.’ 

Baldwin let the jeep speed up a bit, and the wolf fell behind 
down th5 file of the convoy. Behind, he could hear a shot ring 
out. Then another. • That must be Michaelson, or Prince, 
with their guns still ready, flting at the wolf, and Baldwin knew 
their carbines were still cocked and that they were trigger- 
happy. Once you fired a gun, you unlocked something inside 
a man, and then it took enormous pressure to lock it up again. 
Like crying, Baldwin thought. Once the tears came, you 
could not stop a woman from crying unless you brought the 
entire episode to an end and began a new one. It would not 
do to barrel cTn into Tushan this way, with the men still nervous 
on the trigger, to arrive in a crowded town full of fretting, 
turbulent people after dark. If they had arrived in Hochih 
yesterday, by day, and seen what they had seen on the morn- 
ing’s walk to headquarters, he would have handled it better. 
He had handled it badly and his day-dreaming embroidered 
what he had done: Philip-Baldwin-foul-up ; no, more simply, 
Philip-Baldwin-fool. He did not know whether he had to do 
Tushan tomorrow, or could do Tushan tomorrow, but he did 
not want to face that decision today. He could not. 

Through Su-Piao, he turned and consulted Kwan. Kwan’s 
voice was clipped, unmoved, expressionless. He agreed. It 
would be better to come into Tushan by daylight and find the * 
.headquarters, if the headquarters were still there, in the morn- 
ing. Then they could make plans. 

, Better %o sleep ^lone on the open road, Baldwin said, if 
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they could find a •roof and walls to shelter themfin the fields, 
than to lock themselves into a village inn, or any towng swarm- 
ing with refugees. But where to find a roof and walls that 
had not been torn down for wood to warm the wanderers? 
His eyes scanned "the fields as they drove. 

It was Kwan who first saw it, his eyes sweeping the land- 
scape with the skill of an old campaigner. On a c^est, on a 
gentfe rise, still miles away in the grey, it stood square and 
squat, like the rectangular locked-masonry of a Norman keep. 

‘Maybe there,’ said Kwan, ‘maybe it is empty.’ 

‘What is it ?’ said Baldwin as they drew nearer. 

‘A blockhouse,’ Su-Piao translated and then added, dully, on 
her own, ‘I’ve seen dozens of them.’ 

‘Blockhouse?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘Yes. Everywhere, all through the hills, all over China. 
We built them when we were fighting the Communists. The 
Generalissimo drove the Communists cwit of South China that 
way. He used to build circles of blockhouses about their areas 
and then squeeze them out. Sometimes, the warlords built 
them, too. But this is probably an old blockhouse of ours. 
The Communists had to march across these hills when they 
were escaping from the Generalissimo. That was before they 
turned north, on their Long March. That was ten years ago. 
The Generalissimo left these blockhouses all across their 
trail wherever they moved in China. If only this«one’s empty.’ 

It was empty. On the aching surface of the day’s events, 
luck had placed an empty blockhouse in which they could 
sleep. Its gates were splintered and open, its interior cold and 
moist, but it was empty; and in the square courtyard of its 
thick walls, the je^ and three trucks could stop and be 
guarded. On the stone flooring they spread their bed-rolls 
and blankets; the men brought in pebbles and gravel, heaped 
them in a basin, poured petrol on it and a blue fire burned. 
They brought Lewis and stretched him on the ground beside 
the fire and after a while. Miller opened another can of pork- 
and-gravy and they ate. But Collins lay in the truck in the 
cold outside and no one wanted to talk. 

Someone had brought the field-radio in and snapped it on, 
but nothing within its radius made any sound except the 
occasional da-dity da-dit of some unknown Chinese ^nder an^ 
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the surging loar of the static. Baldwin kne^ there was proba- 
bly no ^American call-signal closer than a hundred miles, yet 
he" leaned forward like the other men about the radio and 
watched Prince stroking the dials. Once a squawking, dis- 
torted Chinese voice balanced momentarily on the edge of a 
wave-length, above the hum of static, and Prince handed the 
earphones to Baldwin, who handed them to Kwan. But by 
the time *IC wan had adjusted the phones, the voice had fal®n off 
again into the» wild emptiness of space and though Prince 
twirled and coaxed the dials back, over and over again to the 
same point, the voice would not return. Ihey were alone. 

Baldwin did not want to cat with the men; they would have 
to talk and there was nothing to talk about except what had 
just happened. He did not want to join Su-Piao and Kwan, 
because the coldness that had settled on him when Collins died 
had made them Chinese again, and he wanted no Chinese 
courtesies. Bijt hr c^d tiot want to sit alone, apart, either, 
while everyone watched him, wondering what was on his mind. 

There was nothing on his mind, actually — no plans, no 
programme, no will. He would go into Tushan in the morn- 
ing. If the Chinese wanted him to blow Tushan, he would 
blow Tushan. If they did not, he would leave it. Let them 
decide. If they got up early, at six or seven, they would be in 
Tushan — when? How many miles? Kwan would know 
and he walked over to join Kwan and*Su-Piao, both eating 
their pork-and-gravy without conversation and without 
appetite. 

They had just passed a town called Nantan, Su-Piao trans- 
lated for Kwan, and Nantan was about one hundred and fifty 
It from Tushan, ‘mountain li\ 

‘One hundred fifty //,’ said Baldwin calculating three to 
a mile. ‘That’s about fifty miles, isn’t it ? What does 
mountain U mean ?’ 

‘A It doesn’t really measure distances,’ said Su-Piao, ‘it’s 
flexible. The li of an easy, flat road is longer than the li of a 
difficult mountain road. A short road over the hills has more 
li sometimes than a longer road over the paddies. It’s a way» 
of thinking, really; you ask a peasant how far it is to the next 
town and he tells you how many //, but that’s not really the 
^stance, fiat’s how long it takes to get there.’ 
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Baldwin was iruitated. That was China, always uncertain. 
Everything sounded sensible, but the sense was al'vyays so 
illogical. They had not answered his question. 

He said nothing, and Su-Piao continued trying to open a 
little the bridge of friendship which he had closed. 

Tf you have to cross a river by ferry on your trip, the ferry 
crossing is ten // all by itself.’ 

‘H?)w ?’ he asked in spite of his restraint. ' 

Tf a road is only forty // between two towns and crosses a 
ferry on the way, that makes fifty li for the journey because 
it takes more time.’ 

For a moment, Baldwin found himself toying with the odd 
logic of her statement, and felt a faint ripple of amusement 
inside himself. Then, he was angry with himself for being 
amused and at the feeling of friendship rising in him again. 
Collins had been killed. Chinese had killed him. These two 
had not yet acknowledged it. * • 

‘And today,’ he said, ‘how' many li did we come today, 
how many U do you add when the road costs a man ?’ He was 
trying somehow to transfer part of the blame, part of the 
responsibility to her because she was Chinese. 

She did not answer, retreating from him in her silence, then 
turned and translated what he had said to Kwan. 

‘He was good,’ said Kwan, ‘he was beginning to under- 
stand China.’ « • 

‘It didn’t do any good,’ said Baldwin bitterly. 

‘You will take him back to Kweiyang and send him home?’ 
asked Kwan. 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin. 

‘It is good. He will sleep in the grave of his ancestors. 
Chinese soldiers are not sent home when they die. So their 
families eat great bitterness.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin curtly. He did not want Kwan to 
equate the death of an American with the ragged soldiers 
dying here in the hills. 

‘The soldiers who die here,’ said Kwan, ‘will die without 
•any coffin. They will die without even the straw a poor peas- 
ant has at home to wrap him. They will die like dogs, and the 
refugees who still live will take their clothes and then the dogs 
will eat them.’ 
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Baldwin ^ood hard and unyielding befoje them, still trying 
to make them, the Chinese, share the blame. 

-‘I’ll fiave to write his father that he died,’ he said. 

Neither Kwan nor Su-Piao answered. Baldwin continued. 

‘Usually you never tell them how their sons died. The 
Army doesn’t think parents should be told, it makes them 
imagine things. You say he was killed in action, that his loss 
came as* a great shock, that he will be mourned and r^Sissed 
by all the mer^ in his outfit. But this will be more difficult. 
His mother is dead, he told me. And it’s always more diffi- 
cult to write the father. And his father is a judge. And he’ll 
write and ask exactly what happened.’ 

They were still silent. Kwan had retreated now into the 
Chinese neutrality, his eyes bleak as if he were seeing nothing. 
Su-Piao sat with her head bent, looking at the ground. Bald- 
win had J:o press on. 

‘I’ll have to tell him hcAv he was killed. Not in action. If 
Collins had been killed in action, fighting Japanese, his father 
would think he was a hero, and being the father of a hero 
helps. But now, somehow, his death will seem meaningless, 
and this will be a private sadness for his father. His father 
will hate the Chinese, and hate and hate them, until he’s dead. 
Pie won’t understand.’ 

Still looking at the ground, as if she were speaking to herself, 
Su-Piao said^ , 

‘No one will understand. No one except Chinese; You 
can’t explain it to Americans.’ 

Baldwin did not know whether she included him, too. 

‘Explain what ?’ 

Tt takes too long to say.’ 

He could not invite her to talk, the coldness was still in him; 
he did not want to recognize that somewhere in the past two 
days the distance between them had powerfully but imper- 
ceptibly lessened. But he stood there listening, saying noth- 
ing, hoping the pause in the conversation and his silence 
would force her on. Her day, too, had been full of terrors 
and she, too, had to unwind. • 

‘It’s all falling apart,’ she said after a while, slowly, speak- 
ing almost as much to herself as to Baldwin. ‘Nobody sees it, 
not the Chinese, ^ot the Americans. But I can see it. I’m 
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both. I’m Chinese. And I’m American, too; I fy.el thal way. 
I can see it now from the very beginning. From whep I was 
a little girl.* 

Unwillingly, he had been caught to attention. Baldwin had 
never thought of' Chinese as children, except for the urchins 
on the road, with their scabrous heads, their bright black 
eyes, their restless playing and chattering, like puppies. All 
Chinfee were grown-ups when he thought of thcin. But 
Su-Piao must have been a little girl once. He listened. 

‘There was one spring when I was a little girl,’ she began 
falteringly, as Baldwin wondered what this had to do with 
Collins and it all falling apart. ‘I was ten years old and father 
always took me back in the springtime to the family land in 
Anhui, in a town called Hofei, where the family had cpme 
from. He took me back for the spring festival every year 
because it was so beautiful. In Shanghai, at the apartment, he 
used to laugh at the old ways and say they ;were primitive 
superstitions — but he loved them. I did, too, they were so 
beautiful. The torches of pine for the festival that could only 
be kindled by the light of the sun reflecting on those centuries- 
old bronze mirrors. We used to polish the mirrors in Hofei 
with cornsilk, until they were like glass. Then, when it began, 
the drums would beat, and the procession would start from 
our house with paper buffaloes, and the dancing, and the 
flutes — and the sky iji Anhui is so pure and blve. We had 
special feasts at the, spring festival before the ploughing, with 
foods made of honey that people never ate except only then. 

‘My mother v/ould never go. She was real Shanghai, she’d 
been born there and she never left except to go to Hong PCong, 
or the beach, or to visit America — her family taught her to 
play the piano when she was a girl, and she spoke English, and 
she wanted me to play tennis and ride horseback. But she’d 
let me go to Anhui, because she knew Papa really loved going 
back once a year, even though he was a modern, and made 
believe he laughed at all of it. 

‘I think it was 1925, this time. The warlords were always 
fighting in Anhui when I was a little girl, they’d been fighting 
there even before I was born. I must have been ten years old 
at the time.’ 

Baldwin did the arithmetic quickly in his imind. ^he could^ 
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not }%t be ^rty if she had been ten in 15^5, and Helen was 
thirty-fwo and this woman was younger. She was a general’s 
wife, but she was talking about a little girl; her voice had lost 
the quality of talking-to-herself and had acquired a quality 
of intimacy, talking to him urgently, not rapidly but with the 
excitement of explanation and unburdening. 

‘We stayed in Hofei for four days that year. Papa always 
did all the year’s business at the spring festival too, locking 
over the land accounts, trying to tell his brothers and the rest 
of the family about the new seeds the Americans had developed 
and that our land should be planting, talking with them about 
the peasants’ rents. 

‘Then one day he took me into town with him, he had 
business to do at the guildhall. When he was in Anhui he 
used to wear the long silk robe, a black one like everyone else 
who wac a gentleman, not the Western business suit he wore 
in Shanghai. ,He loved i* really. Well, that day . . .’ 

She broke off suddenly and looked at Baldwin to see if 
he were following her, as if to ask if she were saying too much 
of herself, but his attention reassured her and she began again 
in the same tone. 

‘That day . . . oh yes, I should have said the family had 
told him not to go into town because there had just been one 
of those spring wars between the warlords. I think it was 
Chang Tso-lin whose troops had come .down from the north 
and had fought some battles with the southern warlords, and 
now his troops were going back north, retreating, so it was 
best to stay indoors at home because retreating soldiers always 
did their plundering on the way back. 

‘But Papa had just come up from Shanghai. He thought 
that warlords were comic, just the way the Americans did.’ 

She smiled as a memory crossed her mind. 

‘I suppose they were, the soldiers carrying their umbrellas 
and their suitcases along with their rifles and some had bird- 
cages with them for their canaries, and the warlords took their 
concubines with them. Papa thought they were funny, too, 
and so he had taken me in town, and we were eating in the* 
restaurant outside the northern gate, the Vei-Men Ta-Tien^ 
after he had finished his business. Just Papa and me. He was 
so happ5^to haven me with him and his family in Hofei again. 
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and the lao-party tl^ restaurant-owner, who knew^our fimily, 
made such a fuss over me — he gave me a whole plate of gastries 
of honey and nuts to nibble on myself. I was the little 
^Shang-hai hsiao-chieb* , 

‘Then the soldiers came in. The restaurant owner and all 


the waiters left Papa and me right away and began to serve 
the soldiers. The soldiers were aliready drunk. Papa began 
to hiJtry me to finish. Everybody else in the restaurant began 
to call for their bill, too. Then, suddenly, a bigr husky soldier, 
so tall he must have been from Shantung, took out his rifle and 
slammed the butt down on his table so hard that the dishes 


broke. And he got up, drunk, and yelled that no one could 
leave the restaurant. 


‘Everybody was quiet. They were all afraid. Papa, too. 
And the big soldier yelled that the rich people did not like 
the soldiers who fought for them, that he knew they .thought 
soldiers stank, that it was true soldiers^ did npt smell good, 
but that was because soldiers had to sleep on the ground, or in 
the stables with the animals. Then he said that nobody 
should leave the restaurant until the soldiers had finished eat- 


ing, that they should give honour to the soldiers. 

‘Then he saw me. I had on a yellow dress; all the little 
girls got new dresses at the spring festival because it was the 
beginning of the new year. Nobody in Hofei would have 
taken a ten-year-old girl in her new dress to a public restaurant, 
but Papa was frorri Shanghai and so full of American ideas. 
We must have looked so strange and conspicuous there, me 
in my yellow dress, he in his black silk robe. 

‘The big soldier came over to us and put his hand on my 
head. I remember looking directly at Papa when the soldier 
did that, and Papa was frozen with fear. The big soldier 
smelled of onions, and his breath had alcohol on it. His face 
was so red. He stroked my head and his hands were rough, 
but he wasn’t trying to hurt me. He was telling Papa that little 
children should be taught to respect soldiers because the 
soldiers* were China’s only hope. Then he noticed Papa’s 
•wrist watch and he belched over me and asked Papa if he could 
look at the wrist watch. Papa took it off and said to the soldier 
that he should keep it, because the soldiers were fighting for 
China. 
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*It ^aade tfee soldier furious. He yelled tkat soldiers weren’t 
bandits. He was going to buy the watch from Papa. Papa 
said he didn’t want any money. And the soldier yelled some 
more and gave Papa a handful of dirty paper bills, and went 
off with the watch. Then they upset their own table, and 
broke all the dishes and went away. The money was paper 
money, of course. Either from some bank they had looted, 
or papet their warlord had printed up. It was just paper, 
worthless. PJpa left it there. The restaurant owner came 
over and apologized for what had happened. But Papa went 
home. The next day we got on the train back to Shanghai, 
and I think Papa never went back to Hofei. 

‘But I’ll never forget sitting there, with the soldier’s hand 
on my head and Papa being afraid, saying nothing. Papa being 
afraidX He couldn’t take care of me. He couldn’t take care of 
himself. • Nobody could take care of us. He was only safe in 
Shanghai becav se the foreigners governed Shanghai, with their 
police. Mama scolded him when he came back. Of course. 
Mama hated being Chinese.’ 

Baldwin found that he was sitting on the floor beside her, 
on her bed-roll, listening to a story about a ten-year-old. He 
wondered how many times she had told the story before, or 
whether she had ever told it. He knew he could not stop her 
now from telling more, and he did not want to stop her. He 
had forgotten about Collins without raalizing it, and knew 
the woman was making a point, as women always do, in the 
long roundabout way the emotions take to illuminate and 
justify what they want to say. 

He was listening to her now with only half-attention, aware 
of what she was saying, interested, yet paralleling the story 
with memories of his own, from his own childhood. 

She told him how she had dreamed she was American, and 
went to the American School in Shanghai, and had gone to 
Boston to Radcliffe as her mother had gone to Radcliffe and 
come home and found China had begun to change. There was 
a government now, she said, a real government, and its soldiers 
were not bandits, and the officers were educated, and there * 
were universities, doctors, factories, engineers. 

Except that she had gone north to visit some friends in 
Tientsin %nd in the north it was the way it was when she was 
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a little girl. She bad been walking in the street hadi seen 
two Koreans carrying away a screaming little girl, ^ and a 
father and mother crying after the Koreans. But they were 
Korean romn, gunmen protected by the Japanese army, which 
already controlled the north. They were moneylenders, who 
had lent money to the parents, and since the parents could 
not pay they were seizing the little girl to take away for pay- 
ment! And Su-Piao had run to the Chinese policemeti to ask 
them to come quickly to help ; but the policemeia had shrugged 
their shoulders because the rom» were under the protection 
of the Japanese army. There was the hospital she had seen in 
Tientsin too, the hospital for people dying of opium which 
the Koreans were peddling for the Japanese army. .The 
students in the schools were organizing a boycott of the 
Japanese in Tientsin but nobody could stop the Koreans from 
selling the drugs, because the Japanese army was everywhere 
in North China, and it controlled the trade. ^ So there was 
nobody in North China to take care of the people either, there 
was no protection and she had come back to Shanghai, hating 
the Japanese. 

It occurred to him, with the other half of his mind, as she 
was talking, that all these things must have been happening 
when he was a boy, too, but he had not felt them, not even 
the depression although he could remember his father, so 
sure of himself, talking about that-fool-Hoover, that-scoundrel- 
Roosevelt. Father, disapproved of everything that happened 
in Washington; father had never been a success; but he had 
been proud and never been afraid of anything. Nor was 
Helen, he suddenly realized. Helen was strong, he realized, as 
he listened to this Chinese woman talk. She carried herself 
with strength; Helen would have ///ade the policemen help 
the child. Helen would risk far more than himself, and it was 
he who always saw what would happen if things went wrong. 
Until today, when he had risked it without thinking, and he 
was back to Collins again, not listening to Su-Piao talk, think- 
ing about Collins and about Helen and was Helen stronger 
‘than he, and why had she wanted to marry him. 

But Su-Piao had been talking, and there had been a pause, 
and Su-Piao had begun again exactly as if their thoughts were 
meshing. 
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‘I ^uppo?|e I married him,’ she was ^saying with great 
earnestness — and Baldwin scrambled to pull back out of his 
mind what she had been saying when he had begun to wander, 
and remembered it was about the Japanese attacking at 
Shanghai seven years ago, in 1937, and how wonderful it was 
when China finally turned and fought. It was there she had 
met her husband, T’ung-ling, who was a young colonel, an 
officer df the artillery, fighting, and had married him. 

He was full^ alert now, listening. 

‘I suppose I married him,’ she said, ‘because he wasn’t 
afraid of anything. He wanted to be proud. Oh, it was easy 
to think that it would be all right in those first few months, 
that we could take care of ourselves, we had the new army, and 
the new officers, and the new arsenals, and everyone helped. 

‘But then we were pushed back inland, and as we went 
back and back and the w^r went on, I realized what we were. 
We were a cri st, a brittle thin crust beginning to form over 
the wounds. It had taken all those years since I was a little 
girl to build up this crust of new people over the warlords, and 
I thought the Generalissimo had made this crust, that it was 
his, that he was taking care of us. But it wasn’t. He was part 
of the crust, he didn’t make it. It belonged to him because 
he wanted to make China strong, but the Japanese saw it 
better. If they could break the crust, if they could take Shang- 
hai and Nanking and Canton, the cities on the coast where 
there was just beginning to be a China — if they could wipe it 
out, nothing could ever be built again. I hate the Japanese; 
they did it, they did everything. Once the crust is gone, 
everything’s gone.’ 

Baldwin could see what she meant. He had never thought 
of himself as part of a crust in America, but of course he was. 
Only it was such a thick crust; it went all the way down to 
the bottom. He was sure that Lowry & Moody could get half 
a dozen engineers to do his job as well, that the Army could 
fill his place with twenty rien just as good just by shuffling 
punched cards through a machine. But he could see that an 
engineer, or a good officer, or a good doctor, or a good any-* 
thing in China would be much more important, in a much 
thinner crust. Yet you could not wipe out what people knew; 
they wer® still there. 
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Musing, he intecjected: 

‘But they’re still there, aren’t they ? They haven’t all been 
wiped out.’ 

‘You don’t understand,’ she said sharply, and Baldwin 
could see by the tone in her voice that she had been maldng 
a point. ‘That’s what I’m trying to say. You don’t under- 
stand that this is the end of it, here, now, on this road. Some 
Chinese stayed behind in Canton and Shanghai, and they’re 
working for the Japanese. Even if we go back, it’ll never be 
the same — those people will serve the Japanese as long as they 
stay, and they’ll serve us if we get back, or they’ll serve the 
Communists if the Communists come down from the north 
first. And the people who went to Chungking, with the 
Generalissimo — the war’s been going on too long, they don’t 
care any more, they’ie just waiting for the war to be over. 
Even T’ung-ling hated the people in Chungking at ‘the end, 
everyone at the front hates the people in Chungking, they’re 
safe. But these, these people here on this road — do you know 
who they are? These were the best. These are the people 
who wouldn’t go north with the Communists, these are the 
people who didn’t stay with the Japanese, they didn’t even 
want to go on to Chungking and be safe with the General- 
issimo. These are the good people from Shanghai, or Han- 
kow, or Nanking, or Canton — not peasants. These are the 
people from the cities where we had the little cruSt, who came 
to East China or South China four or five years ago to settle 
down and start over again to help the war. They were the 
best, and this is the end of them, the end of everything. 

‘It’s the end because there’s nobody to take care of these 
people. There has^to be something to take care of people. 
People have to be protected. There has to be an order some- 
where. And there isn’t any order left anywhere in China. 
The Americans take care of the Generalissimo and he’s safe in 
Chungking, but he isn’t the Generalissimo any more, he’s just 
a warlord the Americans happen to be taking care of. He can’t 
take care of us, he isn’t taking care of us. Do you think if any 
‘of these people get to Kweiyang or Kunming safely, that 
they’ll be the same ? Do you think they’d be the same if this 
happened in Boston and Americans had to walk out in the 
snow ?’ 
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‘N4,’ said^aldwin ‘no, they couldn’t be tlje same.’ 

‘They’re going to die,’ she said, staring, her tone suddenly 
a resonant, carrying whisper as if she were talking of ghosts 
that only she could see. ‘Everybody back there in Hochih is 
going to die. Not everybody, maybe, but most of them. If 
any of them are going to live, it will be by accident. And life 
shouldn’t be by accident. Death shouldn’t be an accident. 
Dying Wouldn’t be something you can avoid only by trickery, 
or by being cmel. It should be something that means some- 
thing, or because someone has come to the end of his days. 
There has to be something that takes care of people, a law, 
or a government — even here on this road, there should be a 
government. Any kind of government, even a government 
with a bad meaning, is better than no government at all. 
Because then people are animals. 

‘Do y^u know how many millions of people in China have 
walked for thc.if Ibxs^ in t*he past seven years ? And only the 
cruel ones or the sly ones got out. All the good ones are used 
up — or their goodjiess has been used up. The peasants, oh, 
the peasants will always be the same, they’re hard and they’re 
bitter and they hate both us and the Japanese. But they 
stay. They’ll accept any government so long as it’s a govern- 
ment, and it can make some order in the land, or stop the war 
and let them work in the fields. But people like us — this is 
the end, we«arcn’t people any more, weirc like what you saw 
this morning, now. We’re worse than the peasants, because 
we were educated; we need to have a government to protect 
us, and there’s nothing left for us any more. We need a 
government so we can do something with it, or be kind, or 
have mercy. When there’s no government, there’s no mercy, 
it’s only savage.’ 

The team, which had finished its food, had stopped talking 
to listen to her voice. Baldwin could see that she was crying, 
without stopping the out-rush of her words, and the words 
were hurting her, while the tears slowly washed down her 
cheeks. He wanted to hush her but he could not. 

‘It’s all coming apart,’ she said. ‘It’s like an avalanche,* 
only the very strong or the very cruel will live, along with the 
dirty people who stayed on the coast with the Japanese. And 
- when it <jomes apart like this, it isn’t even human any more, 
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everyone dies by accident, without it meaning anyf;hing. -Oon^t 
you understand? That's what happened to Collins, Jie was 
caught when the' avalanche fell on him, he was trying to be 
kind, but it fell on him just the same; there’s no time to be 
kind any more, it’s too late, it’s too late. It’s all ending. You 
Americans can still get out — so get out, get out. You can’t 
take care of us, so you’ve got no business here. Don’t you 
see, ^ don’t you see?’ 

She stopped again. She was no longer crymg. The entire 
dark room was silent, the American waiting for her to go on : 
,Kwan, not understanding her English, only her tone, frown- 
ing; Baldwin tormented, feeling he understood, yet did not, 
not knowing what to say. 

She had almost finished. Softly this time, she said almost 
to herself: 

T don’t even know what I am. At RadclifFe, I. ^ used to 
dream I was an American. In America, it’s so easy to dream. 
But I’m Chinese, I’m a real Chinese. When ^I^^ung-ling died, I 
understood. But when Collins died, I didn’t know what to 
think. When an American dies, it should mean something.’ 

There was a long silence now and they were all uncom- 
fortable. 

Miller broke it. 

‘There’s more coffee, lady, do you want it ?’ 

She shook her head^ voice steady, tears gone. 

‘How is Lewis ?’ she asked. 

‘He’s sleeping,’ someone said. 

She rose from the ground and went over to where Lewis 
half-snored, half-whistled in his sleep. She knelt beside him 
and felt his forehead. 

‘He’s burning,’ 'she said as the sleeping man turned his 
head at her touch. All of them around the fire watched her, 
the petrol flame lighting her face from underneath, the smooth 
planes of her face glistening up to the ridge of her dark cheek 
bones, the broad, yet delicate, Chinese nostrils curling flat like 
an infant’s, the smooth-oiled hair coiled tight around the nape 
« of her sun-browned neck, to where, Baldwin knew, it dis- 
appeared in the pale skin of the body. My God she’s beautiful, 
thought Baldwin, and they’ve beaten her, and she’s only 
twenty-nine. He wanted to sit closer to her, to comfort her, 
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perha^ to t^e care of her. He would get^her to Kweiyang 
safely, fee would get all of them to Kweiyang safely. 

But he had not . taken care of Collins, and the thought 
brought back all the weight and force of what she said. He 
had lost Collins, to save what? He had thought he could 
save China and she had said it could not be saved. What was 
he trying to do ? 

He shook his head again, trying to be clear in mind, for he 
knew that somewhere in the course of the day he had lost not 
only Collins but a clear idea of what it was that had made him 
take the team up the road. And if he did not know, what 
could he do tomorrow ? He was confused as she was, he told 
himself. Except that I have to decide again tomorrow, and I 
have to decide for all of us, and for Kunming, and for her. 

He heard her say, by his side : 

‘I think I’ll try to sleep npw.’ 

‘Yes, you’d Jjetter^’ he said. And then, ‘Good night, 
Su-Piao.’ His tongue had formed the words of her name halt- 
ingly, stumbling, but he felt better for having said it. He tried 
to take his eyes from her as she walked away to where her 
Chinese quilt lay rolled, as her woman’s figure stooped to 
untie it, as her legs tucked under her knees when she sat, then 
unfolded as she lay down beneath the quilt, and turned her 
back to the room. 

Somehow, dshe had relieved him of the .guilt of Collins, and 
he would be able to sleep tonight and think of the boy again 
with warmth and affection. But look at it how he would, it 
had been a bad day. And he could not see what he would do 
tomorrow. Except that he would put the team on the road 
early. 










8. Decision by Default 


Michaelson was up first the next morning and grunted with 
satisfaction when he saw that in the night the skies had cleared. 
Today ^ey could roll ri^ht through if they wanted to. If 
Baldwin wanted to. 

He wished Baldwin would get up. He needed five minutes 
with Baldwin before the men were at him, nagging, to find 
out what was going to happen today. McNeil had always 
given him those five minutes at morning coffee and he had 
been able to lay it out to the men after that. But now just 
what the hell was he going to say. That he didn’t know what 
the score was ? Were they going to take the team into 
Tushan, anc^ take another chance of getting jumped like yes- 
terday? Or break their backs the way tTiey had done the day 
before at the sidehill blow? Or just barrel on through? 
Damn it, it was a Chinese job, why in hell didn’t the Chinese 
take care of it themselves ? Did Baldwin know what the score 
was ? 

Angrily, Michaelson stamped on the ground to jar his freez- 
ing toes and began to flail his arms about his chest, warming 
up; and then when Prince’s voice spoke up he was annoyed 
because he knew he looked stupid. There were two of 
them. Prince and Niergaard, up early too, and Prince was 
asking : 

^You know what the score is for today, Mike ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ growled Michaelson. 

‘Do you think he knows what the score is?’ continued 
Prince, s^casticaUy, but seriously. 
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‘What do you 
hedging. 

‘Yeah/ said Prince. ‘As a matter of fact, a blueprint would 
help. Even money, this joker doesn’t know what he’s going 
to do today, i don’t mind a guy betting on a stacked wheel 
when he’s betting his own chips. But I’m one of the chips. 
We lost Collins yesterday. What’s the pitch? When are we 
getting into KweiyangP’ r 

Michaelson’s thoughts churned. They had a right to know. 
But l?e had a right to know first. Then Niergaard spoke, 
slowly, as always. 

‘Look, Prince, let me say it. It’s this way, Mike, we’ve 
been talking it over, we aren’t pushing you, but you’re the 
only one who can talk to him. Why are we doing it ? I can’t 
understand it — these people are dangerous and we’ve done 
our job. The longer we fiddle around with them — rwell, the 
way I see it, we have our finger in a bu:z2 saw, we ought to go 
right in — I mean, if we have to blow up these dumps they’re 
talking about, if we /jape to, well, you know us — Mike, just talk 
to him and all we want to know is — do we go in today or 
don’t we, yesterday we didn’t do a goddam thing and we got 
cut up. You see, Mike?’ 

Michaelson saw perfectly and, because he saw, he was furious, 
and because it was Niergaard, the farmer, whom he liked, he 
could explode without hitting him as he might haye hit Prince. 

‘Jesus Christ ! ’.he yelled, ‘What the hell do you want ? You 
know how to read and write — write a letter to your Congress- 
man! Save it up until you get to Kunming and tell it to the 

chaplain! This is the f Army and you volunteered for 

this detail ! I’ll let you know as soon as I know anything my- 
self.’ He throttled down the burst of temper and knew he 
would have to speak to Baldwin. He snapped, ‘Let’s get the 
trucks turning. Warm- them up. We’re going to roll early 
today.’ And went to find Baldwin, in the blockhouse. 

He waited until Baldwin had brushed his teeth, and watched 
Baldwin shave, and knew by the slow, deliberate movement 
of the man he watched that it was difficult to interrupt his 
thinking. But he caught Baldwin finally when Baldwin 
began slowly to drink his coffee from the canteen cup. 
Michaelson squatted, cleared his throat and ?aid casually: . 
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‘What's tor today. Major ?’ ^ 

Batl^win Aid not say anything, and Micftaelson said again: 

• ‘I mean what shall I tell them. Major, are we going to do 
Tushan, or are we going on through ?’ 

Baldwin turned slowly to look at him, blankly, his eyes still 
sleep-fuzzed, and said: 

‘How soon will wc be ready ?’ 

‘Any, time. Major; about ten minutes, I guess. But tllfey’re 
bushed. Major, they’ve had it. And this thing yesterday shook 
them.’ 

Michaelson could see Baldwin coming awake now, and 
Baldwin said : 

‘It’s about a hundred miles, isn’t it ?’ 

‘To Kweiyang,’ said Michaelson, ‘yes — a hundred, hundred- 
twenty, something like that.’ 

‘We c6uld make it b;^ noon,’ said Baldwin, distantly, ‘if 
the roaSs were clear.’ * 

‘By two o’cldek anyway,’ said Michaelson, his spirits rising. 
‘We barrel right on through then? Don’t stop for anything? 
That’s it then?’ and he edged away, half-rising. It had been 
easy; he had thought Baldwin was going to chew him out the 
way he had ^^esterday at Hochih. 

But Michaelson had moved too quickly. 

‘No,’ said Baldwin quietly. ‘No, you don’t get me. We 
have to st(^p in at Tushan, just for a look at the dumps, 
whether we do anything or not.’ 

‘Why?’ snarled Michaelson. ‘It’s dangerous.’ 

‘We’ve paid for the look,’ said Baldwin, as if to himself, 
‘so wc have to look. Whether we do anything or not.’ 

Michaelson was baffled, then angry. This was always the 
way. Somewhere behind Baldwin’s flat, puzzling statement, 
Michaelson could sense a reasoning. But he could not see it, 
and he felt like a fool, having to go out and hammer it into 
the men, when he did not see it. 

‘I don’t get you. Major,’ he said stubbornly. 

‘If we don’t go in and look around today then we should 
have gone on through yesterday,’ said Baldwin, more firmly^ 
as if it were all quite clear. 

‘I’m not following you,’ said Michaelson, not yielding at 
all. 
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‘Look/ said ]l^ldwin, straightening, his voice suddenly 
clear and firm. ‘We paid the price to find out wPiat’s h/ppen- 
ing yesterday, with Collins. It’s up to .the Chinese head- 
quarters here whether they want these dumps blown. But it’s 
up to us to chfeck in on them and let them decide whether 
it’s their job or ours.’ 

Michaclson was about to open his mouth to ask Baldwin to 
say ^es or no when Baldwin’s words hammered at him fast, 
snapping : f 

‘Get the trucks loaded. Fast. Let’s get on the road. Let’s 
move.’ 

In a few minutes they were on the way in traffic again, and 
Michaelson had dodged answering any questions from the 
men. The road, he saw, was good today. The fog, the 
clouds, the snow of the past two days had evaporated and the 
sky was polished. The frost on the stubble in the fiel<;ls below 
sparkled like a carpet of crystals in the brilliance of the morn- 
ing sun, and along the road they travelled they could see the 
telephone wires bowed and snapped by the weight of the 
rime that sheathed the wires in an inch-thick sleeve of ice. 
The little bed of narrow-gauge rail that had meandered on 
their route parallel to the highway, now in sight, now out of 
sight was finally converging with them on a city, which must 
be Tushan, and Michaelson still did not know what Baldwin 
planned to do. Nor^did he find out when they fiad ploughed 
through the town, stopped the convoy and Baldwin got out 
of the je<^ to speak to them. 

‘All you’ve got to do,’ said Baldwin as he assembled them, 
‘for the next hour, all of you, is just sit. I’m going back to 
town to find Chinese headquarters and find out what they 
propose to do about the big dumps here. I’ll be back in an 
hour or two at most. Don’t break out any food. Don’t make 
friends with anybody. If you’re hungry, use K-rations. Eat 
inside the cabs. When you’re not eating, I want you outside 
sitting on the trucks. I want them to see you’ve got guns. 
But if anybody fires a shot except to save his neck, so help me 
,God, I’ll break him and throw the book at him when we get 
into Kunming. Got that ?’ 

They nodded. Prince began, ‘Say, Major . 

But Michaelson snorted at Prince, ‘Shut upP 
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Baldwin was already in his jeep with the two Chinese, 
on hlji wa)^ to town when Prince turned to Michaelson 
again. 

‘Listen, Mike, what the hell’s going on here ?’ he asked. 

‘He says he’s already put in his ante; he’s paid for the next 
card. He wants to stay one more round because he’s already 
paid to look.’ 

‘So now he’s playing poker,’ snapped Prince. 

‘You heard! it,’ said Michaelson. ‘What the hell do you 
want me to do ?’ 

As Baldwin manoeuvred the jeep back through the crowded 
town, he knew he could not explain to Kwan and 5u-Piao, 
whom he needed for this conference, why he wanted the con- 
ference any better than he could explain to Michaelson. It 
made n^ difference, he told himself, what the final Chinese 
decision was .ibout the dumps. One way or another, it was 
up to them. BUt the dumps should not lie undecided before 
the Japanese, an accident of chance. The only reason he had to 
make this call was to establish responsibility for the decision 
somewhere, anywhere. This was why he had wasted a day; 
and lost Collins; and unless he carried on through now, to 
this last rendezvous with the Chinese, however perfunctory, 
then all of yesterday’s events made no sense. He had risen 
this morning, determined to go right on through to Kwei- 
yang with Lewis, until Michaelson had spoken to him. But 
when he had answered Michaelson this morning, there had 
been this conviction waiting there on his tongue, the residue 
of the night’s sleep and the night’s unconscious thinking, 
already shaped. He had paid the price to force this decision, 
he must follow through. 

He wondered what kind of headquarters this would be. 
The town, he noted, was even more crowded than Hochih, 
and he was glad he had posted the convoy on the far edge of 
town outside the crowd. But the drab greys, browns, blacks, 
blues of the refugee mass were flecked more persistently here 
with the slate-grey and mustard-yellow of soldiers’ uniforms.. 
The little town rang with the clanging and cursing of military 
congestion — a soldier pulling at the bridle of two mules that 
drew a pack-howitzer, soldiers sleeping on trucks piled with 
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ammunition cases, soldiers in knots, waiting, leaning against 
walls, soldiers ab6ut a bonfire as the breath of^cheir ||fostrils 
steamed in the cold. And he saw an officer beating a soldier 
with a stick, and though the soldier yelled, he was not being 
hurt. Baldwiii recognized that there was a thin mantle of 
discipline in this town and he must locate the centre, which 
was Kwan’s job. And after some questioning, Kwan guided 
hinf to a stop before an arcade of boarded-up shop windows, 
which was the headquarters. i 

A conference was going on at headquarters, an orderly told 
them once the sentries had passed them. But, as if they had 
been expected, Baldwin, accompanied by Su-Piao and Kwan, 
were admitted in a matter of minutes. 

In the large, conspicuously clean room, a real fire, not a 
charcoal pan, burned in an open grate with an old stovepipe 
carrying off its smoke and making the draught. It was cosy. 
The wall was covered with a large American detail map, its 
arrows in blue and red, its circles, boxes, ^nd designations 
instantly illuminating the darkness of ignorance in which 
Baldwin had lived for four days. The red arrow north of 
the road was sweeping far wider than Baldwin had imagined, 
and the fat red box marked with the double cross indicated a 
full Japanese division, the Thirteenth. Along the road they 
had travelled for the past four days swept another arrow, and its 
designation marked^ it as the Japanese Third division — still 
somewhere shojrt of Hochih. Did the break in the arrow 
indicate the Japanese had stopped there, where he thought his 
sidehill blow might have been? Or did it mean that no one 
really knew where they were ? 

All this Baldwin noticed at a glance, as he heard Kwan 
talking to the men about the big table. It was a staccato con- 
versation. Baldwin could catch Chinese courtesies now and 
his ear, tuned to the music of the language, could tell that 
these courtesies were flat and perfunctory. That was all 
right. It was just the way he felt, too. 

Su-Piao spoke to him first. 

‘They’re asking about me; I think they don’t like having 
a woman here. Kwan says I’m the interpreter but they still 
don’t like it. Please say something to me in English so I can 
translate quickly, before they ask more about me. Kwan’s^ 
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told them my name but not about my husband, or who he was, 
and Aey mify learn, and that could be bad.* 

•He had forgotten that her husband had been Central and 
that he had been executed. She had not mentioned the 
execution again since the first day. And all China seethed with 
spies, Japanese against Chinese, Chinese against Chinese, pro- 
vincials against Central. This was a Central headquarters and 
it might, indeed, be bad if he appeared with the woman* of a 
man the Gendralissimo had ordered executed. 

Baldwin cleared his throat and said loudly, ‘I am Major 
Baldwin of the American engineers.’ 

His loud voice cut across the Chinese courtesies and 
abruptly he was in the conversation. They turned to him as 
Su-Piao translated, and, quickly, she continued to Baldwin. 

‘Say something else, they’re waiting.’ 

Bald^yin reached into his pocket, pulled out the old faded 
Chinese pass McNeil had given him, laid it on the table with 
the red seal face im. 

‘We are on out^/ay from Liuchow to Kweiyang. My team 
is a demolition team and we’ve been ordered to destroy as 
much as possible in the path of the Japanese advance. Find 
out what command this is, and whether they want us to stay 
today and work on these dumps. Make it sound courteous.’ 

Su-Piao translated, Kwan breaking in now and then, obvi- 
ously telling them by what route, and hpw they had come to 
Tushan. 

While Kwan talked, Baldwin studied them, and found him- 
self impressed. There were five. The one in command, the 
man with the presence, wore three bronze triangular pips on 
his throat collar which made him a lieutenant-general, and 
Baldwin remembered the rule of thumb that all Chinese officers 
were graded two ranks above equivalent American rank, 
so this was probably a brigadier in authority. His head was 
shaven absolutely skin-smooth, and it shone. The young one 
with the thick, fully glossy ^.ead of hair and the sharp, intelli- 
gent face was probably his aide. A stocky, hard-faced man 
beside them wore two triangular pips. Then there was an old, 
bespectacled one-pip, wearing ancient gold-rimmed spectacles 
all askew on his nose; jnd, finally, the nervous one, chain- 
-smoking his cigasettes. But they looked as if they could run 
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an army, Baldwin admitted to himself. This was lifce a Chinese 
headquarters bade in Kunming where he dealt ^Kvith Central 
officers on engineering problems; it clicked. They could 
handle it themselves ; it was all right. This will be over in ten 
minutes, he tofd himself, and we’ll be on our way. He would 
put it to them cold; he would urge nothing; and he would get 
out. 

The tall one in command had reached across the. table to 
take the Chinese pass and was examining it. Then he handed 
it to the bespectacled officer and no one said anything. The 
tall one spoke to the old one and all of them conferred. Then 
the tall one in command spoke again, not unfriendy, but with 
no trace of courtesy in his voice. 

‘He says this pass carries the seal of Chang Fa-Kuei. Chang 
Fa-Kuei commands only the war 2;one in Kwangsi. Now we 
are in another war zone,’ translated Su-Piao. 

The tall one turned to the wall map, ran his finger down a 
heavy line that wove its way between Tusl^a¥i and Hochih on 
the map. ^ 

‘Chang Fa-Kuei’s command runs only to the border of 
Kwangsi. Hochih is on the border of the two provinces — 
Kwangsi and Kweichou. Tushan, where we are now, is in 
Kweichou. It is not part of Chang Fa-Kuei’s command,’ 
translated Su-Piao. 

‘What’s that mean ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘It means, I suppose, that you have no authority to operate 
in this area.’ 

Cheerfulness and regret suddenly mingled in Baldwin. I’ve 
done it, he thought. I’ve pushed it all the way, all I was sup- 
posed to do, and now they’ve taken my responsibility away. 
Now I’ve only my own men to think about. The thought 
crossed his mind that if he could exit now, courteously, while 
it was still only nine in the morning, why, the whole convoy 
would be in Kweiyang tonight; they could have hot baths 
and sleep under a roof. Tomorrow, if there was a plane, he 
could be in Kunming and pick up the mail from home. The 
, thought of mail brought Collins back to his mind. It would 
have been easier to explain Collins to himself and to every- 
one else if only they could blow the dumps here. It would 
be worth doing. He had paid for that, i too. He wished 
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he could do it. But it was their commjind problem, not 
his. ^ * 

‘Fine,’ Baldwin said, showing he understood by standing 
up, ready to go. 

^Ch*ing fsOy said the tall one. 

‘Please sit down, he says,’ translated Su-Piao. 

I'his was a switch. Now what, thought Baldwin, as the 
aide drew three big, straight-backed chairs about the table to 
replace the bedch on which they had sat. Everyone sat down. 
These were ceremonial chairs, so high that Baldwin, tall as he 
was, could scarcely touch the ground. He was sitting on a 
throne. Su-Piao’s and Kwan’s legs dangled. 

^Chling ho-ch'a^ said the tall one, and Su-Piao translated, 
‘Will you have some tea?’ 

‘Thank the general,’ said Baldwin, ‘but tell him the men 
are waiting. If I can’t help him, I should go back to them and 
we’ll go on to K,weiyang today.’ 

The general turned to Kwan and said something and there, 
indisputably, the ^courtesy sound was warm in the general’s 
voice. Baldwin turned to Su-Piao for the translation but she 
held up her hand to silence him, waiting for Kwan to repeat 
the same phrases. 

‘He was talking to Kwan, not me,’ she said to Baldwin. 
‘I’m the interpreter and I know he still doesn’t like the idea 
of my being* here. They haven’t given me any tea. I think 
you should be careful now, I can’t tell what is going on 
but he says, “The honourable American officer must be 
tired, he must have some tea, then will you please sit with 
them in this meeting and give them of your honourable 
instruction.” It’s very flowery, not the way he was speak- 
ing before.’ 

‘Instruction ?’ 

‘That’s a courtesy phrase,’ said Su-Piao, ‘it means that 
they invite you to offer them ideas. They want you to wait 
and listen to them. He mi st have changed his mind about 
you since he rejected your pass. I think he wants something 
from you.’ 

‘What do I say?’ asked Baldwin, thinking to himself that 
if this was another petrqj trade he was having none of it. If 
♦the Centr^ Army«was that way too, the hell with it. 
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‘Oh you say ^mething courteous, too, like “This^ is too 
much honour”.’ 

‘Say it.’ 

^Chun-chang fai K*o-ch*i^ said Su-Piao to the general. 

‘No, no, the American general is doing us too much honour, 
he is too courteous,’ returned the tall commander. 

‘Tell him I’m a major, not a general.’ 

^e knows it.’ • 

The general muttered something to his staff, sftid they nodded 
agreement. 

‘He says he wants your meaning on the situation, I mean, 
your views on the situation I’m getting my languages mixed 
up,’ sard Su-Piao. 

It was difficult to associate her present composure with the 
last evening’s outburst, thought Baldwin as he realized how 
smoothly this conference was go,ing, if mysterioiwjly. She 
made him feel poised. But, of coui;se, ]je thought, she’s 
almost American ; and these people are the ^ust, her crust, that 
she was speaking of last night. 

‘Tell him the situation looks bad to me. I came here to 
get his ideas,’ replied Baldwin. 

They all leaned forward around the table, the commander 
spoke to his aide, and the young aide began in a liigh, rapid, 
barking voice to speak as if he were reciting a monologue. He 
would pause, Kwagi would ask a question. I<: dawned on 
Baldwin that this Chinese command had a real briefing officer, 
just like an American command, and they were being briefed. 
As Kwan questioned, the Chinese at the table began to focus 
on Kwan rather than on Baldwin and the talk moved too fast 
for Su-Piao to keep i^p. 

Something was obviously under debate — not in argument, 
or dispute, but there was a pro-and-con involved and Kwan, 
who had just come in from the lower road, was part of it. 
Baldwin began to whisper to Su-Piao, seeking to catch up. 

‘Whose vote is Kwan casting here ?’ he asked. 

‘Yours,’ she said. 

‘What am I supposed to be in favour of .^’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know yet. Neither does Kwan. He’s trying to 
find out what’s in the back of their iigiinds.’ 

‘Well, what are they saying ?’ 
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‘They’re explaining yesterday’s field orders, from Kunming. 
The Qhinesfi^- American ground command •in Kunming, the 
YOKE forces I think you call them, has been given authority 
over this sector. They want to form a new line of resistance. 
There’s an American airlift going on and the Americans are 
flying in two Chinese divisions of the New Sixth Army from 
the Burma front. The Americans are landing the divisions in 
Kweiyaag, and moving them by truck from Kweiyang df)wn 
the road towards here. The line will be about thirty miles 
north of here, where the next big mountain rise is.’ 

‘Good,’ said Baldwin. ‘But what’s this headquarters sup- 
posed to do? Why did they order the withdrawal from- 
Hochih yesterday ?’ 

Su-Piao held up her hand, restraining him. She was trying 
to listen to the conversation and translate at the same time, 
and her sentences came in snatches of undertone. 

‘The general here says it will take about a week to assemble 
those Burma di>/^ions on the mountain line. It’s almost a 
mile high. Traq(sport is short. The Americans control the 
Burma divisions — they equipped them with American arms. 
The Americans refuse to let those troops be fed down the 
road into the Japanese in pieces. So YOKE and Chinese 
field headquarters have jointly ordered a withdrawal of all 
Chinese troops up the road, to prepare the new line for the new 
divisions, aiyi hold it until they’re dug in. Everything now 
on the road is supposed to start moving back as soon as possible 
without waiting for the Japanese to cut them off.’ 

‘1 see,’ said Baldwin, with a fine sense of detachment. 

He had it all in his head now, clearly, because somewhere 
far up the line someone else was thinking clearly, too; there 
was American staff-work in this. They would yield the foot- 
hills to the Japanese all the way up to the main barrier before 
Kweiyang. That would leave a no-man’s-land between the 
Chinese and the Japanese until the new barrier was ready, in 
force and well supplied. 

‘That’s clear,’ said Baldwin, ‘very good, a pull-back.’ 

‘No,’ said Su-Piao, ‘it’s not clear at all. There’s more^ 
coming. Be careful.’ 

The officers around the table had paused. The chain- 
smoker lit a new f:igaretfe. The old one drummed his fingers 
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on the table. Th^ stocky one had begun a knee jiggle. Obvi- 
ously, they had come to a point of climax. The tail com<iander 
was clearing his throat. 

Now it was the commander himself doing the briefing, in a 
burst of expositi6n. He was explaining the Japanese situation : 
the advancing enemy had only two divisions, no trucks, but 
much cavalry, much infantry, and pack-borne mountain artil- 
lerjf. On the other hand, the Japs were still dressed in summer 
clothes and it was very, very cold. It would take at least four 
or five days of hard marching for the infantry, at least two 
days of hard riding by the cavalry for the Japanese even to 
approach Tushan. 

Therefore, there was no immediate danger, not today. 
Certainly, in a week, if the Japanese wanted to strike, there 
would be no way of stopping them. But there was no danger 
to Tushan from the Japanese at ^ the moment. T^he only 
question was a question of time : if they did not start marching 
these troops here, now, to the new linc,*co\ud they reach it in 
time when the Japanese came closer? Thv. general’s troops 
were tired. Many were sick. They must march in the snow. 

‘There’s something in what he says,’ said Baldwin to Su- 
Piao in an undertone as she tried to translate the long Chinese 
periphrases into English while the general spoke. Baldwin 
felt a sympathy for the Chinese general — he had a real problem. 
But it was his decision here; Baldwin was just^^an observer 
and beginning to be interested in the way the Chinese fought 
a war. All the same, though, they had orders to withdraw. 
Why did they wait? 

‘Yes, I can’t quite see how the Japanese can get here quickly,’ 
he said aloud, politely. Su-Piao translated the remark, and 
the Chinese officers all nodded gravely and the general 
said: 

‘Yes. That is clear, too. That is the opinion of Chun- 
ling-pu, Chun-ling-pu does not think the Japanese will be here 
for several days. Chun-ling-pu says we should wait,’ said the 
general, sombrely. 

‘Who’s Chun-ling-pu'^^ asked Baldwin. 

‘It’s not “who”, it’s what. Chun-ling-pu is Operations 
Division of the General Staff in Chungking. Chun-ling-pu* s 
orders usually come from the Generalissima personally.’ 
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‘I don’t git it,’ said Baldwin, perplexed. YOKE in Kun- 
ming, ijjie joiiit Chinese-American commanS, is supposed to 
be running the front now. That’s what he just said. They 
told him to pull out. But this order from Chungking says 
they ought to sit around and see what happens. There’s a 
direct conflict there. What’s happening ? Who’s boss ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Su-Piao, ‘oh yes, it’s happening all over ^gain.’ 

‘What^’ said Baldwin. • 

‘Just a minu%:,’ said Su-Piao. ‘I want to listen.’ 

A cold silence had fallen over the Chinese staff at the table. 
The general rose and went to the wall map and pondered it 
as if somewhere in the ridge lines, the elevations, the grease- 
crayon overlays, there might be an answer. ' It looked exactly 
like a Western war-room, like an American war-room. But it 
wasn’t, Baldwin suddenly knew, it was different. Kwan joined 
the general at the map, the other officers followed. They were 
talking excitedly. Momerftarily, Baldwin and Su-Piao were 
left alone. * . * 

‘They really are fvs. trouble,’ said Su-Piao. ‘If they fall back, 
they will disobey the Generalissimo. If they stay and get 
trapped, or don’t get to the new line fast enough and the 
Japanese come fast, the line up forward may go. Then they’ll 
be in trouble with the field command.’ 

‘This is a hell of a way to run an army,’ offered Baldwin. 

‘Don’t say that,’ said Su-Piao sharply. ‘These are brave 
men. These *are Central troops. They aren’t afraid to die, 
they’re just afraid of the Generalissimo.’ 

These were her people, he realized, her vanishing home. 
Her husband had been a Central officer. She was still loyal. 

‘It’s just that they don’t know what to do. The Generalis- 
simo doesn’t trust them any more, he doesn’t trust anybody. 
And they don’t trust the Chun-ling-pu, There has to be a 
glue to make it stick together, to make orders really orders, 
to make the army really an army again. The glue is gone. 
That’s how T’ung-ling got killed. Just like this.’ 

‘Your husband ? Like this V 

‘At Changsha. When the Japanese attacked, our area 
command wanted to pull back and fight from the hills. But 
Chunltng-pu thought we ought to fight to hold the city. The 
jGeneralissimo is a^ays sAibborn, he wants to hold everything. 
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Then our staff ^vlded. T*ung-ling commanded the corps 
artillery; he thoirght the area command was right and jook the 
artillery up into the hills overlooking the city. But the infantry 
commanders thought that Chun-ling-pu was right; either 
that, or they were afraid of the Generalissimo. So they 
kept the infantry in the town. T^ung-ling wanted the infantry 
to dig in, in the hills, to protect the artillery, where we could 
support each other. The infantry command wantecj the guns 
brought down to the city to support the infai^try there. Our 
general couldn’t make up his mind. While we were arguing, 
the Japanese came. They took the artillery first because it had 
no infantry protection; they they wiped out the infantry 
because it had no artillery support. Chungking was furious. 
The Generalissimo had the key officers executed. So 'T’ung- 
ling was shot.’ 

‘God!’ ejaculated Baldwin and thought, what a way to lose 
a good man. 

‘These people are in trouble,” repeated <>u-Piao again, and 
now they were coming back to their se^s around the table 
and regarding Baldwin. 

He spoke: 

‘Let’s stay out of this,’ he said to Su-Piao. ‘Ask them 
what they plan to do about Tushan. Our orders are to co- 
ordinate demolition with the Chinese on the way. What 
about these ammunition dumps here? Do they want them 
blown or not ?’ 

Su-Piao translated. The Chinese general stared straight 
back at them unblinking, and said softly : 

‘And what is the honourable opinion of the Americans? 
What is your instmetion ?’ 

Over to me, saTd Baldwin to himself, jolted. This is why 
the conversation, this is why the switch. I.et the American 
say. Let the American make the decision. They were handing 
it over to him. 

He had thought he did not care any longer. But, toying 
with his answer, he could not escape the fact that he did care. 
He had lost one man killed and another man sick. It would 
be all right to go on if only these people took responsibility 
for the dumps. Someone had to do it, and it was their job. 
But somehow it was his too, and’ he copld not walk away 
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from it. Grand strategy belonged to men back in Kunming, 
or Chu^igking, or Washington. But if here at the end of the 
war America was too busy to think about this front, or what 
might come after, or what it meant — ^he must. He was Philip 
Baldwin. He was line command now. This was what line 
command was. After all the palaver and discussion, and brief- 
ing — ^line command was to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’, or ‘do this’ or 
‘do that’. Big or little, command was different from staflfj or 
counsel, or cotisultation. This was a bigger thing, he knew, 
than he had ever done before, or would do again. He could 
not have done it last week. The reason why he was here lay 
buried somewhere in yesterday’s snow, and the snows of 
Boston, and doing things right because they were right. And 
he must. 

He lifted his cup of tea, sipped it, reflecting with half his 
mind that he was beginnir^ to like tea and that he was begin- 
ning to understand China. As he sipped it, and they waited 
for his answer, he thought how easy it would be, if he wanted 
to, to say thank /ou for the tea, and then good-bye, and be 
off. But they wanted him to make them agree to blow the 
dumps, he could sense it. And so he would. 

‘Tell them,’ he said to Su-Piao, ‘that it is my opinion we 
should blow the dumps.’ 

He was speaking slowly, thinking Chinese as he spoke, 
letting her translate his phrases slowly, jasing the pauses to 
think, but knowing that none of the phrases that formed 
almost of themselves on his lips need be logical now that he 
had made the basic decision. 

‘Tell them that no one can guess the Japanese intention. 
If the Japanese are only coming here on a raid patrol and then 
go back because it is too cold, they will certainly destroy 
the dumps while they are here. We cannot save the dumps. 
But if the Japanese have planned a major drive, they will base 
here at Tushan and use the ammunition. Or maybe if they 
find the ammunition, they wfll change their minds and stay 
here.’ 

He knew the logic was false, but he was amused to hear 
how plausible it sounded. Victory would come with the next 
year, he felt in his bone^ and the Japanese command would 
^not spend^its lastrfroops so far from the homeland to invade 
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the deep heart of China at the very end. But he ^ent on talk- 
ing about the Japanese as if it were he, alonef^ judg^g the 
enemy, shirking sSU mention of the conflict of orders in which 
this staff was trapped. 

‘So it is wisei and best, to destroy the ammunition before 
the Japanese get here, because if it stays here it 'may make 
the Japanese come. Or if they come, it may make them stay.’ 
Thfen, oddly enjoying himself, he fished, ‘. . . but I am 
only an American major who has come to help the Chinese. 
The general is older, he understands better, what does he 
want me to do ?’ 

‘You’re learning to speak Chinese,’ said Su-Piao after she 
concluded the translation. 

But the general spoke better Chinese and was back a't him, 
as all listened. 

‘So the American general wants to explode the dumps. He 
has decided.’ 

There was the responsibility back in his lap. 

‘Tell him it’s a suggestion,’ said Baldwil^ feeling that in a 
moment more he could force the general’s hand. 

‘The American is very wise,’ said the general. ‘He is 
right.’ 

Baldwin had won on the blowing of the dumps. Therefore 
he knew the general would also withdraw now. So he had 
it made. But he wanted to see how far he could force it. He 
reached back into tiis pocket for the faded Chinese docu- 
ment with the faded seal of Chang Fa-Kuei. He felt like one 
of the partners at Lowry & Moody, describing the clinching 
of a deal when the papers are put on the table to sign. 

‘If the general will put his seal on my pass, too, I will go 
to assemble my meh.’ 

The Chinese faces froze. Had he gone too far? He knew 
that somehow for days he had meant to blow these dumps. 
But they were Chinese and this was so big, and it was their 
country. They should share the decision, once he had made 
it. 

It was Kwan who broke the silence. His voice was no 
longer clipped, short and military. It was young, conversa- 
tional — conspiratorial. 

‘Kwan’s good,’ said Su-Piao. ‘Listen.’ 
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‘I am,* 5aid Baldwin, ‘but my Chinese isn’t that good. 
What*^ he spying ?* i 

.‘They’re talking .it over now, seriously. It always comes 
down to this. Kwan says the general needn’t issue any 
orders. He says you will assume full responsibility. The 
general’s *seal will be under Chang Fa-Kuei’s seal, it puts him 
second in line of responsibility after Chang Fa-Kuei. It only 
gives you permission to do your duty as you pass througl^this 
command, that’s what Kwan is saying.’ 

There was no change in the sad features of the general. 
With melancholy, he explained something to Kwan. 

.‘He says he can’t. Chang Fa-Kuei is not his commander. 
Chang Fa-Kuei has no authority. Chang Fa-Kuei is not loyal 
to th’e Generalissimo. He could not explain this to Chun- 
ling-pu^^ said Su-Piao. ‘It’s because he’s a Central man, he’s 
loyal.’ 

‘1 cad get him off thaf hook,’ said Baldwin. He reached 
into his pocket, shutiled through the papers, drew out the 
blue top copy o^thc message that he had been carrying since 
the night at Liuchow. It was wrinkled and messy now, but 
the English print of the typewriter was clear and the red 
stamp of Signal Centre reception, with date and time, that 
the Liuchow field reception had placed on it, looked official. 

‘Tell him these are joint Chinese and American orders,’ 
said Baldwin. 

Kwan had it clearly now, and his Chinese was rapid, almost 
jocular, easy, friendly. The general relaxed and examined the 
blue American message. 

‘I think he’ll put his seal on it,’ said Su-Piao. And as she 
spoke the general made a remark to his aide. The aide left to 
return in a moment with a pad of vermilion ink. The general 
reached into his pocket, pulled out a fat, crystal cube, pressed 
it in the ink, then pressed it on the message. The seal, a 
delicate intertwining of lines, stood out on it. He looked up, 
a smile lit his face, and he handed the document back. 

‘There is time,’ said the general. ‘Will you stay and eat 
with us ? We have poor food, but we will be honoured.’ 

‘No,’ said Baldwin, smiling now, too. ‘We must go, we* 
have work to do, and we want to be on the road again this 
^ afternoon.’ He j:houglA a moment, then added, ‘Ask him 
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if he can give us a few of his own men to help ‘bn the job. 
We’ll need them if»we have any trouble on the spg>t.’ 

The general agreed — his soldiers would meet the Americans 
at the dump. 

Baldwin rose^ Kwan and Su-Piao rose. Kwan bowed 
from the hips. Su-Piao bowed from the hips. The general 
spoke inquiringly to Kwan and Kwan expressionlessly turned 
to S%i-Piao. 

‘The general has asked Kwan if he would dike to come 
back to this headquarters and remain when today’s work is 
done and you have gone,’ she said. 

‘What does Kwan say ?’ 

‘He didn’t say. I’m sure he doesn’t want to stay here.’ 

Baldwin was happy. He wanted Kwan with him. He was 
taking care of Kwan as well as Su-Piao now. 

‘Tell the general I should very much like to please him. 
But I have orders to keep Kwan' with me until 1 get to 
Kunming,’ he lied. ♦ 

Baldwin thrust out his hand and the gei^eral took it in a 
firm clasp. He murmured something and Baldwin asked: 

‘What did he say ?’ 

‘He says he understands. He says also, “China and America 
are friends”,’ translated Su-Piao, and the conference was over. 

It was not until they had left the conference that Kwan 
spoke to Baldwin. He said, *Hao,^ and then puckering his 
lips, ‘Gude.’ 

‘Gude?’ repeated Baldwin. ‘What does that mean?’ 

Su-Piao smiled. ‘He’s trying to speak English. He’s 
saying “good,” he’s happy you kept him with us.’ 

It was remarkable how boyish and young Kwan’s voice had 
sounded in Englfsh, In English, thought Baldwin, all 
Chinese sound young. 

As Baldwin pushed the jeep back through the streets to 
the convoy, he realized that even carrying the ache of Collins 
and the exhaustion of the week, things were now flowing ip 
him again, as if he had been re- wired. Now there was only 
‘the blow to organize, and that meant the men, and he realized 
how irritated he had been with Michaelson in the morning, 
when they woke. 
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To do it well, though, he needed Michaelson with him; 
comnj|and \gas not simply a thing of ordering people but of 
bringing them along to act with the same purpose. 

He noticed with satisfaction that the convoy was waiting 
by the side of the road exactly as he had left it, the men sitting 
on top oF the trucks, their guns easily handy, as he had ordered, 
and there had been no trouble. 

First ^ Michaelson, Baldwin told himself; and called* him 
over, apart fi^m the men. 

‘WeVe been handed the job, Mike,’ he said. ‘They’re 
going to leave it to the Japs if we don’t do it. How about our 
men?’ 

‘What about our men?’ asked Michaelson with an under- 
tone'of surliness. 

*You said they’re beat,’ said Baldwin. ‘This morning. 
We’ve pushed them hard. Have they got it in them for just 
one mdte ?’ * 

They were going •to do it anyway, Baldwin knew, and he 
knew that Michaelson knew it, too, but he was appealing to 
Michaelson and^vanted him to know it. 

‘If they’ve got to, they’ve got to,’ said Michaelson, feeling 
he was being mouse-trapped, yet wanting to gain something 
out of it. ‘Say, if we could send Lewis on ahead, that would 
make everybody feel better. If we send Lewis on ahead, and 
I can lay it on the line to them that this is really the last one — 
well, you iJnow, they’ve never blown *a whole ammunition 
dump before, and it’s still a damned good outfit, maybe we 
can wind them up.’ 

Michaelson had ended in a tone of partnership, and Baldwin 
wanted to keep it that way. But he hesitated. 

Then he said : 

‘If we send Lewis, that means sending another man to 
drive.’ 

‘Yes. Miller,’ said Michaelson. ‘He’s a nice guy but a 
slob. He’ll be like a mother to Lewis on the road. And we 
put Collins on the same truck. They barrel right through, 
maybe they can get Lewis to a hospital tonight.’ 

‘Fine,’ said Baldwin. ‘Let’s move. Maybe we can all be itf 
tonight. Get them together.’ 

‘Front and fo^jjward, ^ou guys,* yelled Michaelson, turning 
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from Baldwin, .^nd Baldwin knew MichaclsoA was with 
him finally. '' ^ 

‘Listen/ said Baldwin when they were all assembled about 
the jeep, ‘we’re going to split up now. We have a day’s work 
here for some of us, but there’s no need to keep Lewis on 
the road any longer.’ 

They rustled, edging forward, because now at last they 
could see it ending, and somebody would, right now, be given 
clearance to speed a truck down the road, to Kweiyang, and 
get out of it all. 

‘Miller,’ said Baldwin, ‘^^ou’re driving Lewis out. Take 
Ballo’s truck with the rations. We’ll put Lewis in back and 
cover hjm up warm. We’ll put Collins on in back with you, 
too. I want Lewis in a hospital as fast as possible. There’s 
a YOKE force liaison somewhere in Kweiyang. They can 
get him to Kunming tomorrow morning, maybe even to- 
night if you make Kweiyang by afternoon. Or you may 
hit an American liaison group with th^jse new Chinese 
divisions coming in. If you do, turn Lewis over. We’ll 
be in Kweiyang ourselves tomorrow morriing. Afternoon 
at the latest. We’ll locate you through YOKE headquarters. 
Got it?’ 

‘Got it,’ said Miller. ‘When do I start ?’ 


Baldwin looked at Miller’s round face trying not to show 
its happiness, acting tough and unconcerned like everyone 
else, and Miller was not making a good job of it. 

‘Right now,’ said Baldwin, ‘just as soon as we can move 
Collins and Lewis over to Ballo’s truck. Make sure you have 
enough petrol and fill up some extra jerry-cans. The rest of 
you start turning the trucks around because we’re going back 
to the dumps. I’ll explain it when we get there.’ 

Baldwin waited until Lewis had been transferred and then 


climbed up to look at him. Behind two cartons of food, on a 
green plywood demolition chest that carried an engineer field 
kit, the men had fitted Lewis a cubbyhole of blankets and 
bed-rolls where he lay, his face yellow and drawn, his eyes 
deep with purple edgings. 

‘Lewis ?’ asked Baldwin bending low. ‘AH right ?’ 

Lewis looked up at him, nodding, saying nothing. 

‘You’re pulling out now, Lewis,’ coptinued Baldwin. 
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‘Miller’s driving up front. You’ll be in Kyeiyang tonight, in 
the Ki^ming hospital tomorrow morning.’* 

From the cubbyhole in which he lay, Lewis murmured 
something. Baldwin bent to hear. 

‘Is Collins going on this truck, too ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin, annoyed. ‘He’s in the back.’ 

‘I don’t want to ride with a dead man,’ said Lewis weakly. 
‘Can I ride up front ?’ • 

‘You ride bp.ck here, damn it,’ snapped Baldwin, not know- 
ing why his annoyance with this weakling was so great, why 
he should raise a problem when other problems were so 
huge and pressing. Then realizing that the man was sick, he 
bent and stroked Lewis’ head. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said to the man’s face. ‘I’m edgy. Lewis, 
you’re better off back here, out of the wind, lying down. 
Collins won’t bother you. And Miller is up front. You like 
him, yoti know.’ 

Lewis’ head ncddeld in feeble assent and he closed his eyes. 
At the end of the truck, Baldwin saw as he straightened; the 
men were hoistiAg a flopping bed-roll, bound with rope, into 
place. It was very heavy. Baldwin had not seen Collins’ 
face since they had lifted him from the snow at Hochih. He 
could not open the bed-roll now and say good-bye. But he 
clambered over, after the men had rested it on the floor- 
boards, and^his hand went out, resting gently on the coarse, 
field-green twill that covered the bed-roll. Underneath, he 
knew there would always be sorrow, but the sun was shining 
and the cold air was charging him and there was the dump to 
be blown, and Baldwin knew he could do it. 

It occurred to Baldwin now, as he knelt by the body in the 
bed-roll, that Su-Piao had said yesterday that only the strong 
and the cruel survived. And here he was, sending Miller and 
Lewis and Collins on ahead. Miller and Lewis were weak. 
But was Collins ? What was it that made him know he would 
always remember Collins ? Because he was good ? Or 
because of all the people being killed in this war hurling masses 
upon masses of men against each other, Collins alone had 
known, when the rock was hammering, that he had died on a* 
personal purpose. Everyone else died out of strategy, or by 
accident. CoUii^ had died doing something he wanted to do. 
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Doing something good. Was it weak to be gpod? How 
quick and live the boy’s face had been, how it coul^ glow. 
Baldwin touched the bed-roll, whispered* good-bye so softly 
he could scarcely hear himself, and climbed down. 

‘O.K., Miller^, take off!’ he yelled, and the truck lurched 
away, the men jovially cursing Miller’s luck in envy.' Baldwin 
watched it go, disturbed by the thought that only the strong 
and-cruel got through. 
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THEY-'had no trouble finding the dumps, which lay exactly 
where Kwan’s directions said they should be — back through 
the town, four miles west of the railway station, through a 
wooden "gate in a long bamboo fence that ran along the spine 
of a ridge. And by \he gate, a dozen Chinese soldiers were 
waiting to help them, as headquarters had promised. 

It was when tliey had passed the gates, and Baldwin had 
stopped the truck to look from the ridge down on the hollow 
that he saw what he had taken on. It was immense. The 
grey, low wooden buildings must be the warehouses, squat 
one-storey cubes of weathered, unpainted timber, connected by 
gravelled paths running off in three rows toward the distant 
ridge that formed the sheltering far rim of* the hollow. 

How many were there? Twenty or thirty, he thought, 
though his eye had not counted yet. What was in them? 
Where did you begin? How did you take apart something 
like this ? 

Yet the vast field of sheds challenged him. Listening to 
the men talk behind him as they, too, scrambled out to look, 
he knew he could do it because this team was a tool, an instru- 
ment, committed to his hand; a precise and elaborate tool 
that the United States Army had somehow thrown together 
from American skill. And he knew how to use it, finally. 
The blow itself only took working out. 

Behind him, as he gazed, he could hear someone yelp : 

‘Jackpot I Man, do you suppose these sheds are really 
^loaded?’ • 
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*F Chinese ’ he could hear INpchaelson eaploding, *so 

that’s where they ?5ee^ hiding it. W^e give then^all thjs stuff, 
they hide it in these f hills.’ 

‘You mean we’re gonna blow this nowT he heard Prince 
saying. ‘My back is still aching from the last job — we got a 
whole day’s work here.’ 

‘Mike,’ he heard Ballo asking, ‘you absolutely sure that 
this is the last one we got to do on the road ?’ and Midhaelson 
replying, gruffly but not in anger, ‘What’s the pnatter, soldier, 
you want me to tatto it on your backside?’ and he could tell 
that Michaelson was excited, too. 

They waited for Baldwin to say something, but Baldwin 
was in no hurry. He could tell by the tone of their growling, 
by the bubble of excitement in their voices, that the itch of 
destruction was working in them again. The thing to do ‘was 
to keep the excitement high as they worked, but his own 
mind clear so that he could flt the facts together and work out 
exactly how it should be done. When his mind had told him 
what to do, then he would tell them. There was plenty of 
time, and the chill air braced him. The thing to do was to 
break the job down into parts, but get the facts first. 

He turned back to them. 

‘We have plenty of time,’ he said, ‘and we’ll be out of 
Tushan this afternoon if we get our backs into it. This could 
be the best blow of the summer. If we handle it right. Any 
of you ever blow an ammunition dump before ?’ 

There was no answer. 

‘All right,’ he said, ‘neither have I. But it shouldn’t be far 
different from the Liuchow blow. First we split up to find 
out what there is. There are three rows. Mike, you and 
Ballo take your tr&ck and scout the off-left row. Prince, you 
and Niergaard, do the off-right row. I’ll take the centre row.’ 
He was counting now and he saw there were twelve 'sheds in 
each long row, and he continued: 

‘Let’s see. Try to get back here to the gate, all of you, in 
about forty-five minutes, and we’ll count up what there is 
and what we have to do.’ 

‘ ' And at last he could say what he had been wanting to say 
since the night of Liuchow. He could make them a promise. 

‘And this is the last one. The YOKE troops are making a 
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new line w!th new Chinese troops from Burma about thirty 
or foB^y miles north of here. That’s whefe they’re going to 
stop the Japanese. I wouldn’t be surprised if that’s the end 
of the show in China. This may be the last big blow any of 
you will Qver see. We’ll be into Kweiyang and Kunming as 
soon as we finish and you can all sit around in Kunming and 
get fat until they blow the whistle. So let’s make it good.’ 

They, were back within the time set, simmering, aH of 
them. It was big, bigger even than Baldwin had thought. 
There was everything. There was artillery of all sizes and 
makes, including, Ballo reported, an entire shed of American 
pack-7 5 s, all new, all with original cosmolene still greasing 
their parts, never used. There was a shed full of rifles and 
another of machine guns, with English and American, French 
and German, Russian and Chinese markings of origin. ‘Some 
of the stuff’s real old,’ sajd Niergaard, ‘there’s rust on these 
old cases and one of them says 1918.’ There were mortars 
and mines, pistols and flares, and in Baldwin’s row he had 
come across three full sheds of small arms ammunition of 
every marking, 0% Skoda, Winchester, Armstrong, Brandt and 
Krupp. There was one entire shed of TNT — German, 
French, Japanese and American TNT. There were at least 
two sheds of mortar shells, another shed of shells for 75 s, 
another shed of 105 ammunition, all of them distributed about 
the dump without apparent reason or system. And then, in 
one shed, in a fanciful aberration of good order, they had found 
a collection of antique hardware assembled in one place, 
apparently only because everytliing in the shed was British — 
old British eighteen pounders, Lee-Enfield rifles, mines, old 
ammunition that fitted no gun Baldwin had heard of. Some 
roving English arms-merchant had, perhaps, long ago, made 
a killing in selling the trash of the first war to some forgotten 
warlord who had been snuffed out by the Central Government ; 
and his hoard had now ended here in the shadow of the Asian 
plateau. Michaelson reported he had found drums full of 
fuel in one shed. ‘I guess some of it’s gasoline,’ he said, ‘but 
some of it, I guess, is alcohol. It smells like orange juice 
do you suppose they made the stuff out of oranges ?’ Prince 
summed it up: ‘Now I know why they call them dumps — 
they mu«r bought iverything they could lay their hands 
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on and dumped it all right here. They got everything to fight 
a war, except Confederate money.*. ^ c 

It was a museum, not an ammunition dump, that ]^aldwin 
was dealing with. Thirty-six sheds. And, calcu^ting in his 
mind, at one tliousand to fifteen hundred tons to a shed, it 
would be forty to fifty thousand tons of ammunition and 
gear that lay before himl Too much, too much to handle in 
onef afternoon. ^ 

And yet too little. It was so clear to him now, all the argu- 
ments they had had at staff back at Kunming, as to what the 
Chinese were doing with what the Army was giving them, 
whether the Generalissimo was hiding it, or saving it, or steal- 
ing it. , Here, in these grey sheds, was the strategic reserve of 
a nation. Down there, at the far end of the rickety little rail 
spur which led from these dumps to the mainline in Kwahgsi, 
then up the steaming hot paddies of Kwangsi to Hunan and 
the front, down there half a million — perhaps a ihillion — 
Chinese troops had waited, facing the Jkp for six years, 
nursing on this. Out of this one little gland of reserve — built 
of what he had beseeched or cajoled from 4:he outer world, 
built of the bargains he had made with wandering hucksters 
of obsolete weapons through the years — out of this, the 
Generalissimo had had to face the power of the Japanese with 
their industry and their science. 

Baldwin found himself saddened by the pathetic dilemma, 
thinking as he knew the Chinese command in Chungking 
must have been thinking: How does one spoon-feed a starved 
and diminishing mob of soldiers at the far end of the rail- 
ways, shell by shell, ton by ton, weighing each shipment 
against each judgment, each spy’s report on the loyalty, or 
vigour, or courage of the unit and the commander who 
pleaded for more to fight with ? And so the Chinese command 
had hoarded and hoarded it, hoarded it to fight against the 
Japanese when the emergency might come in one last battle, 
hoarded it against calculations of other wars, with other 
Chinese, when this war might be over. Hoarded it, in fear, 
until it had become not a strength but a weakness, because it 
* was alien, and now finally was useless and he, Baldwin, an 
American major, must erase it from the balance. 

Su-Piao had been translating to Klwan as the men made , 
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their report* and now Kwan spoke, his boc^ almost trembling 
in angpr. ^ . * 

*NoV, now everything must be destroyed,^ he said. 

*Why, of course,’ said Baldwin calmly. ‘As much as we 
can.’ 

‘Everything, everything,’ said Kwan. 

‘What’s the matter?’ Baldwin asked. 

‘Nothing for the Japanese when they come,’ said K^an, 
‘nothing for* anybody. There is no way, now we must 
do it.’ 

‘He’s right,’ said Su-Piao, her voice tense with emotion, 
top. ‘He’s right, it has to be wiped out.’ 

Baldwin looked at her. He could not see why she was 
excited; of course he was going to do the job, that was why he 
was here. 

‘Don’t leave a thing for anybody,’ she cried. ‘We could 
have u^d it down front, we could have used it. Why didn’t 
they use it ? Wh-.t \^ere they keeping it for ? T’ungding had 
two hundred shells for a battery at Changsha ; the soldiers had 
fifty bullets a m^n. At Hengyang, they let each gun fire two 
shells a day, just two shells. We had nothing to fight with, 
and it was here all the time ; it was right here, they could have 
sent it to us. It’s nobody’s, I tell you, nobody’s; you have to 
destroy all of it.’ 

She hated it, he could see, and so did Kwan; they hated 
this dump more than anything else they had been through 
on the road. Perhaps, somehow, because the cold dumps here 
in the cold sky had been more important in the calculations 
at the Chun-ling-pu than soldiers, or troops, or life itself. 
Here was what the Generalissimo had bought or begged, and 
it had been useless, worse than useless, for it had reduced 
him to being the client of other men and other strategies. 
But the Generalissimo had a point, too. Baldwin could see 
it clearly as if it were his own command problem. There had 
to be a strategic reserve ; war wasn’t a chess game where you 
committed your last piece and then there was nothing. 

And the Japanese had to come after this reserve; and some- 
one had to blow it before they got there. And he was thd 
man. It was simple. There was no point in getting excited. 
The only probleqa was how. 
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He had to think^it out alone, so he walked away from them 
to be quiet and sat on the edge of the road that fan along the 
ridge in the lee of the bamboo fence. There was nothing- in 
the Field Manual about a dump; he had thumbed through 
its pages so often he could almost remember each section 
heading. The manual listed all techniques for all objectives, 
but nothing about a dump. Probably because a dump, a 
strafeegic reserve, was blown only in major retreats^ and the 
U.S. Army had no manual on major retreats. XPe’re probably 
the only army in the world that hasn’t had to plan a major 
retreat, he thought. We don’t retreat. Grimly, he told him- 
self — not yet. And then — what the hell are we doing now? 
But it’s not our retreat, it’s theirs. How much is it ours, he 
asked himself, what’s this going to cost ? Then with an effort, 
he pulled himself together, reaching down through the vagrant 
groping of his mind to grasp the problem. 

In a while, he had it worked out and called the 'men to- 
gether. 

‘There’s some stuff we’re going to have to leave,’ he said, 
‘and some stuff we absolutely have to blow. The rifles and the 
, machine guns. We can’t do anything about them, and so 
we’ll forget them. If the sheds burn and the cases burn, well 
and good; but if not, they won’t do the Jap any good either. 

‘Then there’s the artillery. We’d have to set off a thermite 
charge in each barrel to fuse the metal, and we haven’t got 
thermite. Or we’d have to set off a block of TNT in every 
breach, and that’s hand-work and could take us hours. I’ll 
leave the artillery pieces to Kwan’s Chinese soldiers — we’ll 
have them smash out the traversing mechanisms on every 
piece they can find^the same mechanism on every piece so 
the Jap can’t cannibalize parts and replace. Would you 
explain that to Kwan?’ he finished, turning to Su-Piao, who 
translated to Kwan, who nodded enthusiastically. 

‘Then,’ went on Baldwin, ‘the gasoline and alcohol ; that’s 
standard and we can see whether it burns when the sheds 
burn, or it’s fifteen minutes of S.O.P. to put bullets through 
the drums. 

* ‘Now that leaves the ammunition,’ he said quite clearly 
for it was all clear in his mind, even the little complications, 
‘and the ammunition is the heart of this jolj. It’s all stacked 
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for safety, with good separation, so that could make it tough. 
But I t>yink itis almost certain that one block' of TNT, to each 
shed, as a primer, will kick off any case of shells and the 
impact of concussion will kick off everything else in any 
one shed. .But that’s not absolutely certain. If each stack of 
shells has to be blown individually, we’d have to manhandle 
these stacks together to get an impact effect. Which means 
Kwan would have to go back in town and get more labdur 
troops to help^us shove all the ammo in any one shed into 
one big stack so that each shed will go with a single charge. 

‘What we ought to do is try one of these sheds for size right 
away, and if we need more troops, Kwan can go back in and 
get them now. 

T’^h* going to try the first one myself. The far shed in the 
middle road is stacked with mortar shells with damn good 
separation between the sta/cks, and if it goes then any other 
shed will go, too, when we’re ready. 

‘All right then,* he concluded, his orders brisk, ‘Kwan 
gets his Chinese troops to work right now. I take off and 
look at the far sh^d of mortar shells. Mike, I want to work 
this dump on the same field-net we tried at Liuchow. We’ll 
run firing wire down the field, and feed twelve cross-ties of 
primacord from it. Each cross-tie carries three caps to deton- 
ate a couple of blocks of TNT in each shed. Get the wire 
ready. Get the primacord ready for hoiking in. Get out 
about forty or fifty half-pound blocks of TNT and prime them. 
If you get through that before I try that shed, you can eat. If 
the shed goes as easily as it should, then all we have to do is 
string the stuff down the field, blow it, and get out. 

‘When I get ready to set off the shed of mortar shells. I’ll 
fire a flare from where I am. That means Kwan gets his 
Chinese back off the field up here into this drainage ditch by 
the road for cover. That’s when you take cover, too. When 
the Chinese are back off the field, give me two shots from your 
carbine as a signal, and I’ll blow it. Have you got it ?’ 

‘Got it,’ said Mike. 

‘Docs Kwan understand ?’ he asked Su-Piao. 

‘He understands,’ she replied in a moment. 

He turned away to assemble the TNT and the primacord 
•he needed for the shed, lie wanted to test the shed alone and 
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by himself; if anything went wrong he did not*^ want to lose 
another man; he nad lost one already to his co^rscienpe. But 
when he got into his jeep, he found Su-Piao already there. * 

*What are yoi| doing ?’ he asked. 

‘I’m supposed to be with you, aren’t I ?’ she ask^d. 

‘Not really, not this time,’ he said. ‘Do you want to ?’ 

‘Why, of course/ she said, and a roimd full smile flourished 
or!" her face. He knew it would look ridiculous to the men 
to see him driving off with the woman, but ke did not care. 
He enjoyed the thought of taking her along to see this last 
large thing he had to do. He thought quickly — what will 
I do when she’s gone ? And knew he did not want her to be 
gone. . They had come a long road together; he was somehow 
a different person now than he had been three days ago.; she 
was part of it. He stabbed the accelerator hard, the jeep took 
off. Everything would go well, because she expected him to 
make it go that way. 

♦ 

It was the first time they had been alone together since 
Thursday on the crest above the sidehill blow, and so much 
had happened since. He had seen her angry; seen her in 
despair last night; she had been his partner this morning and 
he could not have closed the deal on the dump without her. 
He noticed now, watching her face out of the corner of his eye 
as he drove, that l^er head was high, her eyes bright, that she 
sat as erect and gracefully on the bouncing seat of the jeep 
as if she were in a saddle. He, too, sat straight, not hunched 
over the wheel as he usually did, and wanted this day to do 
a clean, quick, effective job that she would remember; he 
did not want her to forget him. 

In the far-off shed, with its empty, abandoned silence, she 
followed him down the aisles of chest-high stacks of mortar 
shells. The black stencillings on most of the cases were 
Chinese markings ; but several piles were stacked only with the 
yellow triple-tube cases of new American 8i-mm. mortar 
shells. He scanned the long shed quickly, trying to organize 
what he must do in a precise procedure; then he went back 
to the jeep, brought back a hand-reel of primacord, two half- 
pound blocks of TNT, a tool-kit, and squatted on the ground. 
She squatted beside him, and he ^as aware simultaneously# 
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of the great stillness, the bitter cold and th^t the curve of her 
leg frdki knet to ankle was perfect and firm. 

As she watched, he tied the blocks of TNT together, deftly 
inserted the bronze cap in one of the prepared holes in the 
block, puUed out his crimping tool and crimped the prima- 
cord into the cap. Next he cut a length of twine from the 
ball in the kit, circled the block twice with the twine, looped 
it over the primacord, knotted it, and tugged the primacord to 
see if it woulcf come loose. He was making a show of it, he 
knew, as he tied the knots firmly and squarely, but he wanted 
the moment to linger. 

‘It’s like sewing,’ she said as she watched his fingers work. 

‘Yqu don’t want the cap to jerk out of the block,’ he 
explained matter-of-factly, ‘you have to twine the cord to the 
block so that the cap is secure inside. It’s Standard Operating 
Procedufe.’ • 

Tt sounds complicated.’ 

‘It’s not, really, it’s all in the book.’ 

‘What book?’ ^ 

‘There’s a book for everything in the army, everything’s 
been figured out — there arc books for attack and assault, for 
roads and cooking, for burial, ordnance, survey, supply, sig- 
nals, repair. We’re engineers, so ours is the book for demoli- 
tion.’ 

‘Do you n?ean a real book ?’ she asked ac if he were teasing. 

‘Here,’ he said, reaching back to his hip pocket where the 
brown-paper pamphlet had sat all week, ‘it’s an Engineers’ 
Field Manual.’ 

‘ “TM 5-23. Engineers’ Field Manual. Explosives and 
Demolition. January 12, 1942,”’ she read aloud from the 
cover. ‘Do you mean you have to study this ?’ 

‘We know pretty well what wc can do and how to do it,’ 
he repHed, ‘but it’s got a lot of formulas in it that save paper 
work; and some odd information on situations that arise that 
we’ve had no experience with in this theatre.’ 

He had to puU himself away. There was work to do. He 
rose to his feet, lifted a carton of mortar shells from its rack. . 
He unscrewed the cover, crammed the block of TNT in, 
bound it down with ijiore twine, manhandled it back in 
^ place. 
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She had been leading the book and now she'^was reading 
the table of contents, almost in amusement. 

‘Why, it’s how to blow up ever5rthing — ^look, here if is, 
tunnels, railroads and rolling stock, oil and gasoline, telegraph 
and telephone lines, frame buildings, wells, artillery, wire 
entanglements, stump blasting, ditching — ^why, it’s a science.’ 

‘No,’ said Baldwin, ‘it’s a technique. You can learn it. 
People who stay in the army are going to schooL all their 
lives.’ It was true. He had never thought of ‘it. The Army 
ran on brains and learning. 

‘It must be more than schools,’ she said aloud, giving the 
manual back to him. ‘Learning isn’t enough. We used to 
think so. In some parts of China the God of Scholars and the 
God of War share the same temple. In some places he’s the 
same god and he’s called “Wen-Ti”. It doesn’t help, though. 
Somehow we got off the track.’ , 

He saw her face fall and a soft melancholjr erased her expres- 
sion. There would be time later to talk to her, he wanted to 
see how this would work, now. 

‘We’re ready,’ he said. She rose and lie lifted the little 
plastic reel of primacord from the ground. He stooped for 
the tool-kit but she had reached it first and had it. Letting 
the cord unravel through his fingers, he backed out of the 
shed, Su-Piao following with the tool-kit like a plumber’s 
helper. As he pared off the distance from the shed that 
receded in the distance, he explained, ‘We’ve got to give it 
good distance, I don’t know how it will work.’ He was 
annoyed because the little plastic reels came only in hundred- 
foot lengths and he wanted three hundred feet between him 
and the blow. He was aware now that they were about to 
make a blast in a field of high explosives and that the bowels of 
the earth would rend if anything went wrong; and that she 
had no idea of what the primacord might do; or else she did 
not care. He stopped at the jeep and spliced two more 
reels together, strode out their length to the end, told her 
to get into the drainage ditch for shelter while he brought 
the jeep to the ditch beside them; and then finally joined 
her. 

When he joined her in the ditch^^ he dropped down again 
beside her and she handed the greenish-yfillow, rough-waxy# 
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cord to hiiti. He cut it with a knife, cvefully fraying the 
end for goocj ignition. • 

■‘Is tful wij:e ?* she asked. 

‘No, it’s primacord, the highest-speed explosive we make. 
It goes twenty thousand feet a second, the book says. It’s 
instantaneous for all practical purposes. You touch a match 
to this end and as soon as you touch the match to it, it’s flashed 
at the other end. Really good stuff.’ • 

‘Now ?’ sho asked. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I have to send up a flare to warn Kwan’s 
Chinese soldiers off the field and back up to the ditch on the 
ridge. Then Michaelson will fire off his carbine when the field 
is clear, and I’ll try it.’ 

He” climbed out of the ditch once more, cocked the flare 
pistol in the air, pulled, and the pink shell traced a lazy, 
languid parabola of light jn the blue sky. 

It wo*uld take several minutes of waiting to get the Chinese 
back in and he enjoye*d the thought of these minutes suspended 
unavoidably in time, with this woman. 

‘And when it ^oes,’ she asked, ‘when it goes — then there’ll 
be nothing left ?’ 

‘This takes out the shed of mortars. If that goes well, we 
can hook the whole field up in about two hours’ work, and 
take it out all at once. Then there’ll be nothing left.’ 

‘That’s g^od,’ she said complacently, and then, ‘but it’s 
sad, too. Nothing at all ?’ 

‘Oh,’ he said, savouring the masculine moment, ‘the artil- 
lery will be here, but if Kwan docs his job on smashing the 
traversing mechanisms, it’ll be useless, and in time it will rust, 
and after a while there’ll be nothing at all left.’ 

‘Just rust,’ she said, reflecting, ‘just rust, that’s all that’s left 
of us. But they tried, our Government did try, you know 
they did.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘of course,’ wondering why her thoughts had 
carried her this way. It had been a bad campaign, but the war 
was won. 

‘I wish . . she said. ‘There’s a poem. . . .’ 

‘A poem about this ?’ he asked, inviting her on. 

Her voice fell across his ears, rich and warm. It was 
Chinese, but more beauflful than he had ever heard it. 
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‘What’s that?’ he asked. 

‘It’s a poem. It’s a thousand years old. By mar}* called 
Tu Fu, about some king’s abandoned palace.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ 

‘Something likfe this, I think: 

“O/* Jitbaf dead prince^ this palace ? 

Beneath these hills, who graced this ruined hall ? 

The beauty of his maidens now is yellow dust. 

Their paints and colours faded, gone. 

Of those who danced attendance on his golden chariot. 

None remain — 

But this, among these relics — a horse of graven stone. ’ 

She paused, then: 

‘We never had beautiful dancirjg girls, nor any golden 
chariots. I don’t mind that. But I mind their finding among 
our relics only rusty old cannon we didn’t make. I’d rather 
they found one graven horse we left behind, some one thing 
of beauty we made. Because we tried, our Government tried ; 
we did try. And we’re leaving nothing, no memory, no 
beauty. ’ 

Baldwin was embarrassed. Sometimes he read the poems 
at the end of the page in the A^tlantic Monthly, but he was 
embarrassed if someone saw him reading them.^. He hoped 
he would not be embarrassed again, when he got back. He 
thought not. Aloud, he said: 

‘I never studied any Chinese poetry. It’s quite different 
from ours.’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘it’js almost the same. I read all your poetry 
when I was in America. Ho you know sometimes I would 
go to tea at our professor’s house, and he would read poetry 
out loud to us. I thought America was all poetry . . . until 
this trip. Americans are hard too, aren’t they ? I think ... I 
think I learned only the poetry in America, and all you’ve 
seen in China is this road, and how cruel we are.’ 

^ ‘I wouldn’t say that,’ answered Baldwin quickly, stirred 
somehow. ‘I’ve learned as much on this trip as you learned 
in Boston. I’ve learned . . .’ 

He stopped. He did not know wkat he had learned. But 
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he was awate of her hand, on his arm, holding him softly but 
tight, •jnd hy deep black eyes, looking at Ilim, and her voice, 
urgent. 

‘Tell me, tell me I What have you learned ? It’s important 
to me. there anything you’ve learned in China? I don’t 
know what I am, I learned everything I know in American, 
or in America. Have jou learned something here ? Did it 
give you anything ? . . .’ • 

Just then dime the distant rap of Michaelson’s carbine. A 
double shot. Then another double shot. They were ready. 

‘It’s time now,’ he said, reluctantly freeing his arm from 
her lingers, but relieved that he did not have to answer the 
question. 

He ‘knelt to the cord on the ground. He took a kitchen 
match out of its glass vial, scraped it along the sole of his 
boot until the round hef-d spat at him, and held it upside 
down so that the shaft of the match might catch. Then he 
touched it gently an^ carefully to the frayed cord and with 
the most fleeting of hisses, the cord had disappeared and was 
gone. • 

‘What happened ?’ asked Su-Piao. 

‘In a sec . . .’ But as he spoke a hammer sound pounded 
through the air, and then a racketing, bouncing series of 
cracks as if firecrackers were going off. 

‘It’s going,’ he said, ‘but it’s not going on simultaneous 
impact,’ and then a mortar shell landed beside them in the 
ditch and the bank shuddered above them, and he reached 
out an arm and pulled her close and they both buried their 
faces in the ground. 

‘Damn,’ he said, holding her close, ‘damn those mortar 
shells. They’re ricocheting and kicking each other off one by 
one, and they’re going up and coming down here.’ 

Another shell slammed beside them and he knew they 
must run for it, and he grabbed her elbow and yelled, ‘We 
can’t stay here, we’ve got to run for it.’ She looked at him, 
not hearing through the din, and he yelled as loud as he could. 

‘We’ve got to run! To the shed! The stuff is making a 
fountain, it’s mortar shells, we’ll be safer the closer we are to 
the shed.’ 

He lifted himself to its knees, and, with an effort, grabbed 
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her elbow to haul«her up. She was hitching her'^skirt and he 
noticed she wore'* Chinese straw sandals, and tye hoped she 
could run, and then they were both out of the ditch and 
running to the shed. As they ran, his hasty, frightened eye 
could see what ^vas happening. The roof of the; shed had 
fallen in, and yellow and black smoke was pouring from the 
fallen roof. Occasional fire gashes streaked the smoke and 
bla^k objects hurtled out into the sky, arcing dark across the 
blue, falling again, exploding with geysers of dirt, and a rose- 
yellow flower of flame at the centre of each instant burst. 
They stumbled into the drainage ditch that ran about the 
burning, thundering shed, and lay there. She was beside him, 
and he was holding her. The fountain of shells was going fine 
now; he could hear explosions inside the shed, explosion? all 
about them; explosions hundreds of yards away. But they 
were within the arch of the spray ajid they could lie and hear 
the ground pound, and pound, and pound and shudder around 
them. She pressed closer, like a child. Then it was over. 
Two loud blasts from inside the shed ripped the volleying, a 
final thud and bang resounded farther away, fcd after that they 
were silent, still clutching. 

There was nothing to say and she looked at him, very close. 
Curiously she was smiling. 

‘Do you know what I was thinking?* she asked in the 
quiet. , 

He shook his head, being comfortable in the moment, be- 
ing glad he was alive, hoping she did not notice she was in 
his arms, not wanting to stir. 

‘I was thinking you Americans may have put it all down 
in your book. But it was the Chinese who invented fire- 
crackers.’ 

He smiled and said: 

‘I wasn’t thinking at all. We almost got killed.’ 

But he held on to her. She lay there for a moment in his 
arms and he did not know whether he was holding her be- 
cause it happened that way, or because of the warmth in the 
^ cold or because he wanted to. There was a yellow-clay streak 
on her black hair, and he freed one arm and gently brushed 
it off. His fingers lingered on her hair and then, of them- 
selves, slowly drew their way down^over her cheek, smooth c 
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and soft, aAd caressed it and stayed thcrej his thumb under 
her cj|in, his finger-tips cupping her^ cheek. He stared 

at* her, not knowing what was going to happen. Then slowly 
her eyes veiled, the American smile left her face and it was 
all Chinese again, blank, dark, withdrawn — yet beautiful. He 
could not tell whether he had done something wrong, or 
whether he had pleased her. Nor did he want to spoil it. He 
could not take his fingers away; but she was slowly wrig^ing 
away, and sat®up. He rose, too. 

When they stood, Baldwin winced. He could see the shed 
they had blown was a mound of smoke and flickering flame; 
but the roof of another shed was burning, too. His stomach 
crawled in fear. What if it blew, too — now ? His leg 
muscles clenched to run away. Then his mind remembered 
that the shed in the row at the left held only artillery pieces; it 
would not explode. i 

He turned back to her and knew the other moment had 
ended. There was no way back to it, and his mind doggedly 
reverted to business. The whole dump would go on a straight 
hook-up and it* was best to start immediately and get out 
early. 

‘Let’s go back and see if the jeep is still there,’ he said. 
‘That was a damn fool thing to do. But it worked. We 
have it made.’ 


The rest of the work went so smoothly it seemed to Bald- 
win that these sprawling dumps of Tushan, the purpose and 
goal of all his trip for four days had become an anti-climax. 
By two, the long red firing wire circuit ran down the length 
of the field, the cross-ties of primacord ran from the circuit 
to the primer-blocks of TNT in each shed, and as he checked 
the work down the long field by jeep he knew that he was 
much farther away from Liuchow than two hundred miles 
and four days ; this blow would be no foul-up. 

The men of the team were waiting for him on the hillside 
as he drove back, sitting on the ground, hugging their knees, 
idly talking. He saw for the first time that each had a new. 
Luger and a holster belt and knew they had been looting 
the sheds. A few days ago it would have annoyed him. Now 
it made no differcftice. l"hey would find no Luger ammunition 
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in all China to go with the pistols they had tak^n, but they 
would have a trophy of their trip — a German Lug^r, scrpunged 
in China, a memento of the wrong war, aii emblem of victory 
snatched in defeat. It made no sense for the team to take 
Lugers ; but he sdw that some of the Chinese soldiers who had 
helped smash the artillery had Lugers, too, and he nodded 
to himself in agreement — the Chinese could sell the Lugers. 

Conscious of a sudden splitting headache, he got out of the 
jeep, aching for an aspirin. He saw that the detonator was 
already set up, the lead wires on the ground ready to be hooked 
on, waiting for his word to blow. 

‘Are you ready, Mike ?’ he asked finally. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Michaclson and the tone of respect was a 
soothing touch to Baldwin’s spirit and to his aching head;. 

‘I’ll push it off myself, let me take the stick,’ he said, and 
walked to the blasting machine. Jde lifted it by the leather 
handle, hefted it, fingered the wing-nuts for the wires, ran the 
handle up and down its travel. It was so sfhooth, so small, so 
infinitely powerful. 

He turned to the men. 

‘We’re safe here,’ he said, ‘but get down in the ditch anyway 
until we see how it goes.’ While the men and the Chinese 
scrambled into the ditch, he touched the tendrils of the 
galvanometer to the naked leads of the wire and the needle 
on the dial lazily, bpt firmly, swung up; then b^k; then up. 

It was a good circuit. He curled the wires around the poles 
of the blasting machine and tightened the wing nuts. 

The men were watching him and he moved deliberately. 
He saw their eyes peering at him from the ditch row and he 
made the round ‘Q^ with thumb and forefinger and yelled, 
‘Heads down, now.’ The field was bare as far as he could 
see as he turned back to the machine, yelling, ‘Fire in the 
hole!’ It echoed in the clear day, and he waited and gave the 
call again, and waited and called once more, and then pushed 
off. 

It was perfect. From where he stood, looking out over the 
^ vast dump, where everything might have gone wrong, first 
there were the sheds, edging other sheds which were edging 
other sheds, grey-yellow in their neat rows running to the 
far and distant rim of the hollow.* Then the sheds were c 
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winking at fiim, in flashes and spasms of like a switch- 

board ••carrying the telephone traffic ot madmen — amber 
flashes, yellow flashes, golden flashes, red flashes. Then after 
that slowly the sound began to charge back, coming in waves, 
booming, - slamming, booming, bouncing off the hills, the 
echoes rolling back volley after volley. And as he watched, 
the scene grew, unfurling in a tumult of colour. ^ 

The men scrambled out of the ditch to watch it, too. On 
the left the slteds with the petrol and alcohol had begun to 
blaze and Baldwin was watching them flov/er: the flames a 
pale red and yellow flicker in the light of the afternoon, but 
the black of their smoke now beginning to show too, and the 
flames^ in the fuel sheds were licking up one by one, reaching 
together to form what would be a fine corona of fire when the 
wind, which was swaying them, should marry them in an 
up-draught. I 

Then he heard Baljo say, ‘Look at that,’ and he turned to 
the right, where out of one of the sheds, a fountain of green 
lights was beginning to soar slowly in the air. A whole crate, 
or dozens of cra*tes, of flares had begun to go and now the 
cascade of their upward thrust was painting pink and yellow 
and green and white against the sky, with the varying chem- 
istries of all the nations that had sold arms to China. The 
shed, they could sec, was shuddering with flame and some of 
the flares w®re darting out flat, across the field, lancing still 
other sheds; while other flares were rocketing at every angle 
across the sky, painting their way in long slow streamers as 
they went, and even in daylight the pin-point of their glare was 
sharp and hurt their eyes. 

Then there was too much to watch at once. From every- 
where across the huge field came the sounds of destruction 
'and the meaningless anger of the ammunition going — the rat- 
tat-tat, rat-tat-tat of the small arms ammunition, pappety-pap, 
pappety-pap of belts, the sky-tracing effects of the tracer bullets 
in their belts, the heavier but rapid chunking of fifty-calibre 
ammunition, and the deep chug-boom, chug-boom, slam- 
slam, slam-slam of all kinds of shells going everywhere. It. 
was great. 

‘Oh man, if we coul^ have saved this for the Fourth of 
July!’ said someBody, and Baldwin was aware that the men 
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were yelling at the top of their lungs, screaming with delight, 
and the dump wai only beginning to boil. He^iew^he was 
enjoying it, too, and could not tear himself away. Me knew 
the sound and booming must be carrying back to Tushan 
four miles away, and the refugees and soldiers mupt be look- 
ing in the sky, their faces upturned in wonder at what was 
happening. He had lived with this in mind for four days, but 
to the thousands in the streets of the town, it n^ist be a 
mystery and an unknown menace. Now, always, he would 
know that when something terrible or mysterious happened 
which he could not understand, he would know that somebody 
had made it happen, because one man’s decision must be at the 
heart of it. 

From within the dumps, a yellow flash larger than 'all the 
rest suddenly ripped apart, pushing smoke away with a sweep 
of light that overwhelmed him. Then, a column, an enormous 
pillar of smoke and flame went tumbling upwards, billow 
scrambling upwards to chase billow, and the black column 
reached from the ground up to the thickening layer of smoke 
clouds that was beginning to merge as a ceiling over the 
dumps, and the column, for moments, held up the entire ceil- 
ing. Then flattening out all the other sounds, there came the 
roll of the explosion that had made the column, thumping on 
his ears, then the shock-wave, and he could feel himself 
slugged in the chest and staggering backward; ^nd he knew 
that the shed of TNT must have gone, finally. 

The trance had passed and he was alert again. He called: 

‘Let’s get out of here, we’ve had it, back to the trucks.’ 

They moved sluggishly back to their trucks by the gates, 
their faces still watching the rippling hollow, seething with 
smoke and stirred by the thunder sound of explosion. He 
turned once more himself, uncomfortable that he was leaving 
the fires burning, unable to shake the thought that they 
should stay and tidy up, and shook himself out of it, telling 
himself that that was a Chinese job for some day in the 
future. 

‘Get the lead out of your pants,’ he heard Michaelson yell- 
ing, supporting him. ‘We want to clear this town this after- 
noon.’ 

He turned to Su-Piao and asked h& to have Kwan dismiss 
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the Chinese^soldiers who had helped. The Chinese soldiers 
clamb^ed ii^to their diesel truck, and as ^t disappeared, he 
noticed the two soldiers on the tail gate, with their Lugers in 
their laps, waving to the Americans and he waved back. It 
had been a good detail for them. If they could hide the Lugers 
from their officers, and sell them, and then desert, they 
would have made a good thing of it. He wondered if that was 
what he. would do if he were a Chinese soldier and were ^aid 
thirty cents a Inonth. But he was an American. 

He got into his own jeep, pulled it abound, and waited until 
the two trucks of the convoy had backed and twisted and 
were in line behind him. They had no more primacord, he 
realized; they were short of explosives; they were toothless 
and. harmless. But by God, they had done a job. One night 
more on the road, he told himself, and then we hand it over. 
Except ^for Collins, the trip had gone perfectly. And to- 
morrow he would hand over command and be out of it. 



10. Fire -fight 


As they jolted out of the dumps, it was only three o’clock on 
his wrist watch, and Baldwin was elated. 

Behind him, the last detonation!^ rumbled like a ripple of 
applause in his ears. The Japanese would ^ot pause here now, 
for there was no point in their staying in Tushan, or what 
would be left of it. Now that the dumps were gone, the 
Central headquarters would surely burn the city before they 
left, and with the city burned the Japanese would find no shel- 
ter here. Nor, of course, would the wanderers. But the 
wanderers did not seem important to Baldwin any longer. 
The giddiness and the exultation could not be held back. 
He shook his head to shake the day-dreaming from it. 
But with or without day-dreaming, he knew he could sit 
again in the war-room at Kunming and see the vast chunk 
of China draped about the plateau and be proud of today’s 
job. 

It was still impt>rtant that he had done it himself, ‘at 
discretion’, yet he realis^cd that the dumps would have been 
blown by someone else, sooner or later, better or worse. 
He understood now how the men in the front offices felt 
about everyone else. To decide, you had to have the energy 
first to see the obvious and then make the decision — and 
enough energy left over to make other men see the obvious, 
I too, and force them to act. You had to will it. After that 
anyone else could work out the details. He was flying high 
now, his headache all gone because l\e had willed it this morn- 
ing, and had brought it off cleanly. * 
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Blowing the field at Liuchow on Mond^ had not counted, 
he toi^ himjelf, as he looked back over The week — he had 
blown Liuchow under the shelter of Loomis’ authority. The 
little bridge of Colonel Li on Wednesday was too small to 
count; h^ knew now he had not been outwitted there; he 
simply had not recognized what was obvious. Thursday had 
been good — the cotton tmck had been good — but easy, because 
the racketeer had left no alternative between right and wrcTng ; 
and the sidefftll blow had been hard, but correct. Yesterday 
had been bad. He could not now recall why he had lingered 
in Hochih — the snow-flurry and Lewis’ fever seemed scant 
reason. The mistake there had been to trust Collins’ judgment 
against Su-Piao’s judgment. Su-Piao had been right, he 
should have listened to her; and because he had not found the 
will to call Collins back, Collins was dead. The thought of 
the dead boy ached insidejhim like a wound, and today’s work 
had not evened it. Yet today’s job had ended the trip solidly, 
not the blowing part which was technical, but the morning 
conference which had been hard. That part of him which was 
still staff told hiih that what he had done was clean-done, well- 
done, and his mind slid off as it always did to day-dreaming, to 
his reporting of the event at Kunming, to the retelling of it, to 
writing of it to Helen. And he caught himself. He wanted to 
talk about this again and again to someone, and it was not ) 
Helen, but 5u-Piao, who was by his side, now, quiet, wrapped 
in her own thoughts, but with him. 

He was slowing down now as he crossed the tracks, and 
came upon the town again, which he must negotiate to get 
back on the main roavd. Once more he was caught in the 
people on the streets, and the driving, now they were back in 
traffic, annoyed him more than it had on the morning visit to 
headquarters. In the few hours they had worked at the dump, 
the restless simmering of refugees in the street had quickened 
to an erratic bubbling and hasty movement, as if the burners 
of concern and worry under the town had been turned high. 
People were moving in currents through the crowd, files 
edging this way, files pushing the other way, the voices louder, 
and a stream of uniformed men seemed to be detaching itself* 
from the cross-movements, leaving the refugees coagulated in 
clumps and clusters of dismay. 
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‘They are moviiig,’ said Kwan as the jeep w:ks caught in 
the clutch of the crowd again. 

‘Who asked Baldwin. 

‘The troops. ^ The headquarters have decided to move since 
this morning, since we spoke to them.’ 

It was so. And Baldwin reflected that this churning move- 
ment in the street now was somehow because he had passed 
through this morning and blown the dumps. It waSrStrange; 
one firm decision anywhere, in a situation df uncertainty, 
triggered off other decisions, high and low, like an avalanche 
set off by a cause no one could ever after determine. The 
artillery he had noticed in the morning were now being dis- 
assembled and packed on mules, and the mules hauled into 
line. The drivers cursed the mules, their whips cracked, 
officers ran about screaming at soldiers in the high-pitched 
Chinese falsetto of command an i little knots of troops 
stumbled and huddled together. Some officers blew whistles, 
others shrieked till their faces were red, add Baldwin noticed 
as the animals and men turned into columns that where the 
beasts had been, mounds of fresh manure stemmed in the cold, 
as if they, too, were suddenly nerve-shaken. 

The movement was beginning to separate the soldier mass 
from the refugee. For it was only the soldiers who were begin- 
ning to form. The refugees, who had heard the explosions 
from far away, ancj could see the tumult and confusion of 
command, knew that something was happening. About each 
clump of soldiers was a larger cluster of refugees, chattering, 
asking questions, seeking; and as Baldwin blared the convoy 
through them, they parted scowling, or held up their hands 
and waved, or smiled and called at them, asking for rides on 
the empty trucks. A student kept pace with them at a lope 
yelling, ‘Americans very good, I go with you American, 
Americans very good, I go with you.’ A woman held up a 
baby in front of them, her face of sorrow pleading, and Baldwin 
knew she would never make it on foot, five days in the cold to 
Kweiyang. The woman was shoved out of the way as the 
convoy lurched forward once more and Baldwin could sec that 
two younger women, with fat cheeks, smiling the beggar’s 
smile, had pushed her away. The two younger women, 
amazingly, spoke English, and one cackled, ‘Hey, Joe, you 
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take me, I rrf^ke you happy Joe, for free Jcjp, 1 go with you I 
make ypu hajjpy Joe for free no money Joe for free, I love you 
Joe, hey Joe \ . / and then their voices faded; they had been 
wiped out along with the air-bases and GIs they had served in 
the frolic days. They were all part of the scenery. He had 
been sorry for all of them for three days, and yesterday at 
Hochih he had hated them, but now he was neither sorry .^or 
did he hate. He was just on his way out. 

Impatience ^began to settle on him only when they were 
clearing town. He had finished the job, but he could make no 
speed, for the traffic still clawed at him. He noticed, irritably, 
how many individual soldiers seemed to be shuffling in the 
drift ^d how many of them carried guns. 

‘Whose troops are they?’ asked Baldwin of Su-Piao, and 
Su-Piao, translating to Kwan, replied ; 

‘Nobqdy’s.’ 5 

‘Nobody’s? Dcseigters?’ Baldwin asked. 

‘No deserters, not troops,’ said Kwan. ‘Soldiers. After 
every retreat, this way. The soldiers must be gathered again. 
Some, are looking*for their regiments, some are looking for any 
general who will feed them. The soldiers are looking for a 
home, too. Their home should be the army. But there is no 
army here. In the beginning after every defeat we would 
gather the soldiers ourselves. And the Japanese would try to 
collect our soldiers, too. The Japanese •take no prisoners. 
They kill civilians and soldiers. Only those Chinese soldiers 
who will fight in their garrisons, they let live. Or in the north, 
the Communists collect the soldiers and change their minds. 
Now it is much more difficult. No one wants soldiers now. 
The American generals say China has too many soldiers, not 
enough guns.’ 

‘What will happen to them?’ asked Baldwin. ‘Where will 
they go ?’ 

It was Su-Piao who answered, sadly. 

‘Some of them will sell their guns and sneak home; and 
others will find a place in some other regiment. And a lot will 
die because they are sick and hungry. They’re all so far from 
home — if the army doesn’t take care of them, then no one 
takes care of them. I suppose some will become bandits be- 
•cause these people*in Kweichou don’t know who they are and 
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can’t understand ^eir dialect. The soldiers want food 
and they’ll take the food from the peasants, anct the peasants 
will hate them and try to kill them, and the soldiers will be 
very dangerous because they’ll become bandits.* 

Baldwin was glad he was almost out of it. These soldiers 
and refugees who were drifting in the current he breasted now, 
th^se were the strong. The weak had died on the way already, 
and of those behind him on the road, most would die, too. 
Those who had reached Tushan and could ^most see the 
plateau ahead, concealing Kweiyang and the fugitive dream of 
safety, these were the ones who meant to live. The strong 
and cruel lived; only they. Survivors were not to be pitied, 
they were to be feared. 

The foot-traffic was thinning now, finally. It was like a tide, 
this flow he had seen all week, with its crests and slacks, its 
congestions and openings, each creft shoved forward by some 
impulse of panic that might be hours or do-ys behind down the 
road. The slack about the convoy now was made of those who 
had set out from Tushan before the blowing of the dumps, for 
they were now five miles out of the city, a hike of an hour or 
two hours in time. Thus, these people about him had started 
before the movement that was now beginning to boil in the 
town that was about to be levelled. These were the ones who 
had determined to reach Kweiyang before they froze to death 
on the road, or before they starved. Young mep with strong 
faces, the husky and the gaunt. Few children now, fewer 
women. More drifting soldiers with their guns. What 
would you do if you were a father, thought Baldwin, or a 
husband? Would you leave the family? At what point 
would you leave'^^the family? If you could not carry your 
family with you because one was weak, did you leave the one, 
or leave them all, or stay and all freeze to death ? 

His foot on the accelerator was heavier and he was picking 
up speed from the crawl that had shackled him since they left 
Tushan. The speed soothed him, easing the foreboding that 
the wandering soldiers, with their guns, had caused to swell in 
him since Kwan had explained their meaning. Speed was 
strength. He no longer had to feel and fumble his way 
forward with the jeep as he had all^ week with the long tail 
four six-by-sixes dragging behind him. There were only two » 
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ttucks nowAand he felt unburdened. Just possibly he might 
make®some ©utpost of the new line by nightfall; just possibly, 
too, he migfjt be able to raise an American liaison unit with 
them. He would try to radio again tonight, wherever they 
made can^; there was nothing now to concern him but him- 
self and his men. 

It was only an hour ago that they had blown the dumps; it 
was alnjost four now, and the slant of the sun, clear, bright, 
and austere, lay on the ochre hills. They were going north 
and far off, high, high away, the sun which was settling to the 
west was washing the snowcaps of the range on the east with 
its. rose and yellow luminescence. In another hour, it would 
be deep dark. But before then would come the sunset with 
its burst of flagrant beauty. For the first time on the long trip 
he could wait for it without fear and concern for the night, 
thinking only of how far beyond the imagination and memory 
of his people these mountains reared into the Asian sky. 

T think that w*4S *an American,’ said Su-Piao flatly across 
his reverie. 

He slowed do^n. 

‘An American ? Walking ?’ he asked, unbelieving. 

‘No, a body.’ 

Baldwin trod on the brake, raising his hand by reflex in 
signal to the trucks following. 

‘A lot of these people are dressed in old GI clothes, they’ve 
picked up old uniforms at the bases in the east. It’s probably 
Chinese,’ he said, turning to her. He did not want to get 
out of the jeep and look. Yet he knew he must. 

‘I think it’s American,’ she said again, softly. 

‘Where?’ 

‘We just passed it. On the outside of the road. We can’t 
have come a hundred feet.’ 

He got out of the jeep and paced back to the trucks. 

‘What’s up?’ asked Michaclson, leaning out of the cab of 
his truck. 

‘I want you,’ said Baldwin. ‘Come on down.’ 

Niergaard leaned out of the cab when Michaelson stepped 
down. • 

‘What’s up ?’ he repeated. 

‘Nothing,’ said Bal<^in. ‘Stay put. I want to look at 
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something." They had not noticed it any more than he, 
Baldwin saw. Dead men were dead. r ^ 

He repeated the same orders to Prince and^^Ballo**in the 
second truck, and walked forward. He realized he had his 
own carbine free, and without a word Michaelson had unslung 
his carbine, too. 

There was no doubt it was American, Baldwin saw. No 
Chinese had that light-brown American hair. It lay face down 
on the road, its boots, its trousers, its jacket stripped." In the 
cold, in its white underdrawers and shirt, the body looked 
innocent; and the lean boyishness, the tight, unfleshy thighs, 
told Baldwin even before he turned the stiff, cold body oyer 
that this was Collins. 

Wordlessly, they looked at the strange peaceful face,' with 
the deep, purple-and-blue bruise where the unknown stone’had 
killed the day before, and Baldwin felt again the frenzied, 
panic strength of the hand that had hammered its \^ay with 
such force down on Collins" head yestetday. But out of the 
numbness of his mind, Baldwin slowly grasped that some- 
thing more terrible had happened here todays# at this point, on 
the road. From under the deep weight of his breeding and 
restraint, he could feel a rage choking its way up his throat, a 
yell swollen somewhere underneath that wanted to burst. 
With eyes surprised and stunned be looked at Michaelson 
and Michaelson was staring at him, muttering. 

‘They wouldn’t liave dumped him,’ Michaelson was saying. 
‘They must have been jumped. They must’ve run into 
trouble. Where do you think they are ?’ 

The others ? What had happened to them ? 

Suddenly Michaelson screamed, almost a woman’s scream, 
so high and sharp 'the pitch, so abrupt the voice speaking from 
the fear that had suddenly come on them. 

‘Get back, you son-of-a-bitch ! Get back, you goddam 
bastard!’ he yelled, with the gun, that seemed to slip auto- 
matically into his trigger-eager fingers, pointing at something 
behind Baldwin. 

Baldwin whirled. It was a loiterer, a wanderer on the road, 
" a middle-aged refugee, without a gun, walking all alone, who 
had stopped in curiosity to see what the two men in strange 
uniform were kneeling over. 
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‘Get the hell out of here,’ yelled Baliwin, his voice as 
savage as Mihaelson’s, knowing himself refedy to kill without 
thinking or |fretext.* 

The Chinese, his face suddenly fearful, held up his palms in 
a gesture of friendship, tried a weak smile, and saw the body. 
His face froze, turned quickly away and hastened off. 

‘Get Niergaard and Ballo to carry him back to the truck,’ 
said Baldwin, and Michaelson hurried away. ^ 

Baldwin stcaod there over the body, his mind sorting and 
re-sorting the possibilities. The body could not have fallen 
off the truck unnoticed to be stripped later by the wanderers; 
Baldwin had seen them lashing the bed-roll to the truck when 
they set off only that morning. Miller would not have 
dump'ed Collins voluntarily, there was no reason to; he was 
ours, not Chinese. Then Miller had been stopped and some- 
one else, -hijackers of the -road, had dumped the body. But 
Miller \;^ould not have let someone dump the body without a 
fight. Where wCiC *the others? Where was the truck? 
Lewis was sick, he cculdn’t have fought. Miller at the wheel, 
not watching, go^d-natured Miller. The hijackers had only to 
shoot Miller, then possess the truck. But had they gone on to 
kill ? The road was full of soldiers with guns. Hundreds must 
have passed up this road today. Any of them might have jumped 
the truck — perhaps when it stopped for a moment. Baldwin 
remembered ^Miller was always relieving himself at every stop. 

But when had it happened ? They were only a few miles out 
of Tushan now, the truck had been no more than an hour on 
its way, at most, when it had reached this point. The truck 
had started at ten. It must have reached this point by eleven, 
five hours ago, before the blowing of the dumps. He should 
not have split his forces, he should have kept them with him. 

Niergaard and Ballo were back now, lifting the body, their 
faces grave and frightened. Su-Piao and Kwan had wandered 
back too, sombre, saying nothing. Baldwin followed the 
cortege carrying the rigid body back to the two remaining 
trucks of the convoy and the other men had come down to 
talk softly about it, too. 

‘What do you think happened?’ asked Su-Piao. They * 
waited for Baldwin; he did not know; but he had to say. 

‘They were jumped,’ •said Baldwin. Tt could have been 
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any of these Chinese soldiers. It happened early; probably in 
the first hour. hdSller probably stopped the tnicjc to dqr some- 
thing; he probably got into an argument; of they were picked 
off without any argument. We’ll have to find the others.’ 

Su-Piao had been translating to Kwan and Kwan spoke. 

‘Not here,’ he said. ‘The truck went on. We will find 
the truck ahead of us. But the others we have passed already.’ 

Baldwin listened to Kwan: ‘First there would be. the fight 
and they would take away the truck,’ said KwaA. ‘Then they 
would drive a little way ahead and stop to look at what was in 
the truck. That was when they found this one and dropped 
him here. But the other bodies they would leave where they 
fought — back from here. The truck will be ahead of us, the 
others will be behind.’ 

Kwan knew they were dead, Baldwin knew they were dead. 
This had happened five or six hour^ ^.go, in a flow of men and 
time, and no one on the road passing now knew anything 
about this or had anything to do with what had happened five 
hours ago. The weights and pressures inside Baldwin kept 
shifting; he could feel himself rocking to thb point of explo- 
sion. He could not go into Kweiyang and just report three 
men missing out of eight. These were h's men; he had to do 
something. 

‘First we have to find them,’ said Baldwin. ‘Then we have 
to find the truck. ^ And then we’ll probably find the slopeys 
who did it, andihen we take care of them.’ 

He did not know quite yet what he could do but his voice 
continued, ‘We’ll turn around right here and back-track for a 
few miles looking for the others. Keep closed up and keep 
your eyes peeled.for anything on either side of the road.’ 

Kwan saw it first, stopping the convoy, pointing to two pairs 
of dirty grass-sandals by the side of the road. 

‘They did it here,’ he said. ‘Nobody leaves sandals on this 
road. Everyone who has walked this far must have shoes or 
sandals. They do not throw sandals away, for no one can walk 
far barefoot. The sandals here were changed for the boots the 
Americans wore.’ 

They got out, and Kwan was right. In the ditch by the side 
of the road, cold and folded over each other, like the pictures 
of atrocities in the magazine, sprawled in frbzen awkwardness, > 
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lay two bod|ies — both stripped as Collins ^ad been stripped 
for tl^ir boJts, their clothes, their warm j sockets. It was im- 
possible to believe that the bodies were dead, but they were. 
Who had done it, or how they had been flung here, the bodies 
could not say. Lewis, almost unrecognizable, told his own 
story, the face blown off and the powder burns on it. It was a 
close shot, an executioner’s shot — the killer must have found 
him lyinjg in the back of the truck, and, standing over hfm, 
fired straight down into his face. Miller had it clean through 
the neck, one shot and that one shot enough. Miller had never 
been a combat man, but had he had a chance to shoot ? It was 
important. Had they had a chance ? Was it an argument over 
food, or over a ride, with an American gun lifted first and a 
Chinese shot fired quicker? Or had they been sneak-jumped, 
while peeing, or resting ? How ? 

Baldwin was choking. tTo cry would help get it out, but he 
could nt)t cry and it was tlie rage and fury pushing around in 
him that wanted n'.os\ to be free. To shoot, to kill, that was 
the thing; someone must pay for this. 

‘Get them in the trucks,’ he ordered. ‘We’re taking them 
home.’ 

He watched as the men carried the two, heavily, slowly, 
back to the convoy. He was not out of it, there was no one on 
this road to whom he could report a crime and hand it over. 
There is no law in this whole country, he told himself. This 
was the way at the beginning of things, sdmeone had to make 
laws at the beginning of things, and he was way back at the 
beginning and he was going to find the men who had done it 
and make them pay for it. 

‘What are you going to do now?’ asked Su-Piao, and he 
realized she stood outside his rage. She and Kwan. They 
were no part of this. He could hate finally, anonymously; he 
did not have to have a reason for hating any more. 

‘We’re going to look for the truck,’ he said in a dead voice 
that bore no tone. 

‘I know,’ began Su-Piao, ‘but . . .’ 

‘I’m going to find the truck and the people who did it,’ he 
snapped, cutting her off. 

She translated to Kwan and he replied; 

‘They cannot go anytv^here in the truck, there is only this 
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one road. They do not know it is part of a coirvoy and that 
you are behind. "They will not be careful. So Vhen^we get 
to Kweiyang, you will tell the American Arrtiy, Jhe Army will 
tell Central, Central will find the truck and the people who 
took it, and thfc Government will shoot them.’ 

‘No,’ said Baldwin, stubbornly. ‘I’m going to find that 
truck and get them.’ 

'Kwan is right,’ said Su-Piao firmly. ‘I know how^you feel, 
but this isn’t the time for it. First get to Kweiyang and they 
can’t escape. The army will find them and hand them over to 
the Government.’ 

‘There isn’t any Government,’ said Baldwin coldly. ‘You 
know .there isn’t. I lost these men, I’m going to find who 
killed them.’ 

‘You can’t say you lost them,’ said Su-Piao, her voice now 
pleading. aren’t responsible. ; I keep telling you this is 

happening everywhere. You don’t even know what hap- 
pened. If they were drowned in a flood, A^ould you whip the 
flood? You can’t punish a flood, don’t you see?’ 

‘I don’t care,’ repeated Baldwin. ‘Maybe \^e’ll all get killed. 
You said last night when an American dies it should mean some- 
thing. I’ve got to make it mean something, I just can’t drive 
back to Kweiyang like this without frji/jg to do something.’ 

Her anger was beginning to rise to answer his. He could 
sense it, and knew jt was because they had been close, and he 
became even moxe furious as she said: 

‘You’re trying to make yourself feel innocent, that’s all. 
You are innocent and if you don’t see it . . .’ 

But Baldwin had turned his back on her and walked away. 
The men had finished carrying the bodies to the truck and he 
did not want them to hear her; it was either fear or anger 
that would catch them now and he wanted anger, to be ready 
when he called for it. 

‘Get back into your trucks,’ he said. ‘You know what’s 
happened. We’re going to find the pigs who took that truck. 
If we have to tear what’s left of China apart. Keep your guns 
ready. Keep your eyes on the road. If you see the truck 
before I do, fire into the air. I’ll hear. I’ll stop.’ 

He felt mutilated as he started the jeep again. His glance 
back showed only the two trucks — t’s^o trucks with four men 
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live, and three men dead, who had all boen alive yesterday. 
He ha^ beei^crippled. But he was free noV, he knew, of any 
re’straint ; he gouM flee, he could fight, he could speed, he could 
blast. 

She triejd once more to talk to him as they started. 

‘You won’t be doing anything,’ she said, ‘if you have a 
fight with these soldiers. Once they’ve killed someone, they’re 
bandits* they’re nothing. You can’t make law here, you can’t 
change the ^orld when the world is ending. If you shoot 
somebody on this road the only reason that could be right is 
to save your life. You can’t make law until there’s govern- 
ment. Don’t you see ? All you want is revenge and it’s too 
late for that, or it’s too early.’ 

‘It^s* not revenge,’ he snapped. ‘Even if it isn’t written 
down there has to be a right. I can’t go back into Kweiyang 
if I don’t do something aljout this.’ 

‘It is revenge,’ she repeated. ‘It is revenge and you’re 
doing it for yourself, and it’s not time for revenge, revenge is a 
luxury like civilization, you can’t do anything with revenge 
at the end wheif nobody will know and nobody will remem- 
ber.’ Her voice broke as she pleaded. ‘Oh please, oh please, 
I’m right, I know I’m right.’ 

She had brought him to the verge of weakness and she 
might be right or wrong as she was yesterday at Hochih, and 
he had to stQp her voice, for he could not listen to it. 

‘For God’s sake!’ he shouted at her, ‘Stop it, stop it, 
STOP ITl’ 

She stopped. 

As they drove on, Baldwin saw the sunset glowing blood- 
red over the mountains and the mountains were full of malice 
because he did not belong here. And within him, temper 
answered the malice. He was a stranger, with dead men in his 
charge, and death stretching back all the long miles to Liu- 
chow. But he was not fleeing now, the Japanese had dis- 
appeared into yesterday. Ne w he was chasing, his convoy 
picking up speed through these mountains, black and purple, 
their snow-caps red and gold. 

They had passed two villages, making good time, but they 
had seen nothing*to catch their eye or give them a clue to what 
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they sought. Andr then the convoy dipped over the saddle of 
a little ridge. At the bottom of it, the road made^an ^S* ^urve 
through the valley, entering a patch of huts ffom the left, 
straightening out on the single main street, twisting up to the 
right as it left the patch of buildings to climb up another hair- 
pin over the range that lay beyond. The patch of buildings 
was too small even to be a village. 

‘What’s that one ?’ asked Baldwin, as he first spied it below. 
He did not care about the name, for the names of the smaller 
villages on the Air Force map he carried were usually wrong. 
But he wanted to know the name, for knowing the names 
gave him the illusion of knowing where he was. 

‘Yang-an-Sing,’ said Kwan, leaning forward from his back 
seat to cast his voice up between Su-Piao and Baldwin in 
front. 

‘A ma-fu stop,’ Kwan continued as Su-Piao translated, 
‘where the horses used to stop. This is left over from the old 
road of the Emperors. Where the carts would stop, every 
eighty It would be a ma-fu stop, where travellers could rest 
their horses and get food for the night. Four ©r fiv-e houses for 
the peasants who grow vegetables or food to sell the travellers, 
and the ma-fu-kuan^ the hostel where the travellers and wagons 
stop. The compound with the white house in the middle, 
that is the ma-fu-kuan. Today, not many ma-fu- kuans are left 
in China except in the north where the camels come in from 
the desert. And the truck is there in front of the ma-fu-kuariy 
by the left of the road before it turns up into the mountain 
again,’ concluded Su-Piao as Kwan finished. 

Had he heard the translation right? Had she understood 
Kwan ? 

‘The truck ? I? that what he said ? Our truck ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘that’s what he said.’ 

^M.an-man-tiy said Kwan cautiously. 

‘He says go slow now,’ translated Su-Piao, and Baldwin’s 
eyes squinted down the twisting incline to the village, his 
eyes trying to change focus in the gathering dark from the long 
reach of the road to what Kwan’s'eyes had pinpointed in the 
•bar of the ‘S’ curve, in the street. 

From the height where they rode, looking down on the 
cluster of shacks, it was like looking down from an aeroplane. 
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And again, f.s when he had looked from planes down on the 
villag*^ of ^hina, Yang-an-Sing seemed Clean, crisp, sharp- 
edged in its hplldw.' The adobe huts, with their sharp, straight 
lines, the whitewashed walls of the ma-fu-kuan seemed even 
cleaner against the dusk than by daylight. He strained and 
peered to pick out what Kwan*s eye had spotted, but the haze 
of the evening fuzzed the distant street. 

There was no wall about Yang-an-Sing, Baldwin could ?ee, 
and his mind checked that off as good — it would make it 
easier getting in and out if there was to be trouble. For, as 
they kept winding down, he could begin to make out in the 
street darker grey shapes than the huts, and he knew these 
were horse-carts, or barrows, or Chinese trucks, or pec^le and 
this^ like every other sheltered spot they had passecT in the 
week just past, must be crowded. Whatever had to be done, 
would be difficult because it was crowded, but it would be 
easier since there was no wall. And as they rode on their 
brakes down the hill, Baldwin knew that whatever was going 
to happen, would happen here. 

It was only <Sn the last twist down the slope that his eyes 
picked up the truck, parked to the left of the street. There 
it was, the olive drab of the A-merican six-by-six unclear, but 
the shape unmistakable just there beyond the inn where the 
road twisted right and upwards against the bulk of the hill 
on the other side. ^ 

Baldwin decided to stop the convoy and lay out the plan 
before they got into town. He gathered the men again. 

‘O.K.,’ he said, ‘the truck’s down there. Whoever jumped 
Miller back there on the road is with it. We’re going to take 
that truck back. We’li go right through the town first — fast. 
We pull up on the far side of it, just where the road turns 
up the hill. There’s a grade there. We’ll be looking right 
down the main- stem. We’ve got a BAR in one of the trucks. 
I want two of you to set it up on the rear truck for cover. I’m 
going in with Kwan and Mich telson to get the truck. The rest 
of you will wait there on slope, on the trucks, covering.’ 

It might be wrong. He knew he was repeating the mistake 
of the morning, splitting his forces again. But that wa5 
always a command problem — how many to hold in reserve, 
how many to uSe for strike. And this morning when he 
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split them he had dot been prepared for a fight. jNow he was. 
All ready. The Chinese would still have to fee first- He 
could not. But once the Chinese did, if they did^: he would be 
released to hammer back. With everything. 

Tense, his hands quivering at the wheel, his nerves reaching 
out in anticipation, he started the convoy down the last slope 
to the street. It was so normal as they rumbled through the 
st Aet, the scene covered with the softly crying, sofdy chatter- 
ing, gurgling, murmuring human sediment of the retreat that 
it was difficult to think that he must stop here and do some- 
thing. Instinct told him there was no command post here, no 
unit, not even a Ssuchuancse general. Only people. For. an 
instant, as they slid through, he knew he should go right on 
and redch Kweiyang tomorrow. But there was Miller’s 'truck 
slipping behind him on his left, high above the jeep. ' He 
could not leave an American truck to the looters simply 
because he was afraid, or because it was wise. The sight of the 
truck infuriated him. 

When they pulled up about a hundred and fifty feet beyond 
the truck, they were out of the village, on the*slope. 

Baldwin got out, studied the road, saw that the sharp twist 
of its ‘S’ fitted his plan perfectly; he was gazing directly down 
the main street, and could see the dark passage marked with 
the wavering flicker of refugee bonfires. There could be five 
hundred or a thousand refugees and soldiers mingling in this 
village. And they all lay below him, just there. It would be 
so much easier to put the brand to the whole place, drive back, 
dump a cratering charge from the jeep, fling out a few blocks 
of TNT, sweep it with tracers, leave it boiling in flame to 
claim afterwards they had spoiled it for the Japanese. But 
there was no purpose to that, he caught himself remonstrating 
with himself; there had to be a purpose, a right and a wrong. 
He wanted only two or three men here, and those only if he 
could be sure they were the right ones. It would be so much 
easier to do it clean and wholesale; but there had to be a 
purpose. 

He walked back to the second truck to find the men. They 
•were moving fast. Ballo was on the back of the truck already 
fitting the BAR machine-gun together, and Baldwin called up : 

‘Ballo ? You sure you know how t6 use that thing ?’ 
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‘Had three weeks on it at Benning befofjp I got transferred 
to engineerSji Ballo called back. 

!Doil’t let go with it unless you hear shooting down there. 
Fire over the thick to give us cover, not into the white building. 
Don’t get nervous. Are you ready?’ 

‘Anothef couple of minutes,’ Ballo shouted back. ‘I’m 
nervous. Major, but don’t worry.’ 

He checked Michaelson next; he needed Michaelson •to 
come with hirp on the walk. 

‘I’ve got Niergaard fusing up some blocks of TNT,’ said 
Michaelson, ‘but that stuff is pretty haid to toss far enough 
to be safe. Got another idea, though We’ve got a cratering 
charge left. Those metal cylinders roll great. It’ll go down 
the slope right into the street. If we cap it and tape a little 
safety fuse to it, we can blow up any rush they try. There’s 
one of these gasoline drums, too. About half full, and we 
don’t need it any more. *If we tape a half-pound block of 
TNT to the drum h«ad — we can roll her down, too. When she 
goes, she’ll make a re? I fire.’ 

‘O.K.,’ said Baldwin, ‘not a bad idea. Tell them to get the 
stuff ready. But let’s hurry. The Chinese must know we’ve 
stopped here.’ It might be useful, he knew. Even if it 
wasn’t useful — he knew he no longer gave a damn, and was off 
to find Kwan and Su-Piao. 

He found them in the jeep, their faces blank, remote. They 
were not wfth it. And he knew it was? not because they 
were afraid. But he needed them. 

‘I’ll need you and Kwan for the talking,’ he said to Su-Piao. 
He did not like taking her with him; but she was his tongue. 
He had to. 

She made no reply to him but turned to Kwan to translate. 
Both got out of the jeep and followed him and he found 
Michaelson again and was ready, and started down the slope. 

They reached the parked truck by the inn in what seemed 
a moment. Baldwin noticed that the truck had become, in the 
course of a few hours, half-Cfiinese, a driftling of the flight. 
It was piled high with refugees and their gear, and on the 
crown of the mound above the truck sat dark, waiting figures, < 
civilians, sitting where they would sit all night in the cold 
to be sure to get off with the truck in the morning. The 
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hijackers had wasted no time in selling rides out to Kweiyang. 
Whoever these people were, silently waiting foil the truck to 
save them, they had probably paid all their cash or valuables 
for this ride out. And whoever had sold the rides was prob- 
ably rich or \^ould be rich, if he could get to Kweiyang. But 
now, whoever it was, he was still here in Yang-an-Sing. He 
had stopped too soon to enjoy his fortune. 

^Baldwin stopped before the inn door, and pushed in without 
knocking. 

The room they entered was full of fug. The charcoal heat- 
ing pans had fumed the air to a horrid sickliness, while wi.thin 
the thickness of the air hung the sweet odour of the vegetable 
oil burning in the lamps, and waves of human smelT Washed 
about the room laced with the stink of rice-breath or the *sour- 
mouth odours of hunger. In the grey light of the lamps, that 
swayed and smoked and reached, yellowing, far back to the 
corners of the room, it was not quite as Baldwin expected to 
find it, nor yet quite strange. 

It was crowded — but not with the pack and crush he had 
expected. The warm room should have sucked the wanderers 
in from outside in the cold until they jostled shoulder- to- 
shoulder in this shelter. Yet it was relatively open, with only 
thirty or forty people sitting about the benches, or lying on the 
floor, near the charcoal pans, or in the corners where the 
bobbing light pf the oil lamps would poke fitfully to show a 
body sleeping and then leave it to the shadow again. Someone 
then must be cock-of-the-run in this shelter, saying who might 
enter and who must endure the cold in the street outside, and 
as Baldwin’s ey^s grew accustomed to the light, he saw there 
was only one place to begin, only one thread to follow. He was 
in the dining-room of the old hostelry. He could recogni2:e 
the black, round dining tables, and every table was cold, bare 
and foodless except one. It was at the table with the food 
that the men in control must sit. 

There was a muttering as Baldwin and his party pushed 
their way into the room, an angry, remonstrating sound, which 
fell o£F as the people saw that here were two Americans. As 
the sound fell away, Baldwin pushed his way forward until he 
was before the one table with the fbod, acad he regarded it. » 
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About it sat four soldiers, of the vagrant ani familiar stream of 
wolf-lil^e mefj they had been passing on Ithe road all day. 
These soldiers, however, seemed relaxed and pleased with 
themselves. They had food — four rice bowls, with rice 
steaming before them, no more than that, but enough to make 
them rich on this night of hunger. Their rifles leaned upright 
against the table, mu22le-riigh, the muzzles snouting up 
between them. And one of them wore a fleece-lined American 
aviator’s jacket. 

‘That’s Miller’s,’ growled Michaelson to Baldwin. 

T see it,’ said Baldwin, and walked forward, Kwan and 
Su-Piao following him. 

Kwan began the conversation. 

‘JNJ-^en shih n-i-pu^ asked Kwan, the standard opening: 
•What outfit are you with ? 

Kwan Had asked it withja bark of command, the bearing of 
authority in his stand. And Kwan’s voice bounced against 
nothing. He stood there before the soldiers for a moment, 
erect, stern, demanding — and faded, as Baldwin watched, to a 
frail cutout, ’his •carriage, his trim uniform, his manner all 
ridiculous because there was no sounding-board in this room 
to give the echo that authority needed. 

The room had become silent and all were listening. 

The leanest of the soldiers said something; someone giggled 
nervously fr€>m a dark corner and then hushed, quickly, be- 
cause no one else laughed. 

‘What did he say?’ asked Baldwin of Su-Piao, wishing 
somehow he could speak Chinese. 

‘He said he doesn’t belong to any outfit any more. He says 
he belonged to Old Hairy Lung — that’s his general — until last 
month, now he belongs to no one. He belongs to himself. 
They laughed. These men are wild.’ 

Here in this room Baldwin realized there was nothing — 
only guns and fear and the beasts in their lair. Kwan and the 
entire Chinese command no 1 ^nger existed. This was hun- 
dreds of years ago. And they were laughing at him. The 
laughter was the worst. 

The four soldiers sat satisfied, their entire bearing a sneer* 
and contempt. Baldwin could not guess their age, or where 
they came from;* in the dark light, all their faces bore the 
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same wine-dark wfeather-worn colour, the jaws of each rounded 
off square at the s*kull hinge, and seen anywher^.' on the' road, 
they might have appeared either sturdy and good, or wicked 
and menacing. Here in this room, they were evil, and the one 
wearing Miller’s jacket, who had replied to Kwan, was their 
leader — a thin fellow, with an enormously pointed nose for a 
Chinese, and a momentary expression of intelligence as he 
stared at Baldwin’s group. 

‘Ask them who’s in command of the American truck out- 
side,’ said Baldwin, trying to push the firmness of his voice 
through the translation that Su-Piao must make, though he 
knew she did not want to. 

The lean soldier, his voice sly and taunting, wanted to 
know whether it was an American truck. 

‘Tell him it’s an American truck and it belongs to me.’ 

A pause, then, from the lean one : 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘I’m the commander of the convoy and* the men who were 
on the truck.’ 

‘Americans are bad,’ said the lean soldier *flatly and leaned 
forward, his elbows on the table, to see how Baldwin would 
take it. 

It was like a slap in the face. In all the courtesy conversa- 
tions with Chinese over the past year the phrases of friend- 
ship had been so thick a paste in the conversation that now 
Baldwin gasped. The room rustled as people listened. Bald- 
win noticed that one of the soldiers at the table had curled his 
fingers about the barrel of his rifle. 

‘Chinese who work for the Americans are walking dogs,’ 
continued the lean soldier. ‘Americans are rich. Chinese 
soldiers are hungry. Chinese soldiers fight. Americans ride 
in automobiles. Chinese who ride with Americans are turtle- 
people.’ 

Kwan snapped an oath at the soldier at the table, the 
soldier snapped one back, and the sound of their voices grow- 
ing more savage told Baldwin they had touched bottom. 

‘Shut up!’ Baldwin yelled across them both, bellowing as 
loud as he could, and the full timbre of his voice, octaves 
lower than the Chinese voices in anger, stopped it. 

‘What did he say ?’ asked Baldwin wfien th^y were quiet. 
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The soldiejcs at the table looked at him**as Su-Piao trans- 
lated. » 

‘This*is terrible/ she said softly. T can’t say it the way he 
did. He asked whether I was sleeping with you or with Kwan 
to get my ride out. He said he’d put me on his truck for the 
same price but he already had a fatter woman. He should be 
flogged/ she added as her voice deepened, then broke as she 
caught in her breath, her lips quivering. Baldwin did nf>t 
know whether# she was afraid, or whether the officer’s lady in 
her had been humiliated by the outlaws. It made no difference ; 
they were mocking him in humiliating her; he could not even 
protect a woman from them, they implied. 

The soldiers at the table, half-laughing as Su-Piao trans- 
lated, understanding what she was translating, were peering at 
. him to see what he would do. The knee of one of the soldiers 
had begun to jiggle, and ’Baldwin had been aware of the 
jiggling Yor seconds before he noticed that it was wearing a 
familiar American pafatroop boot, and the quivering of the 
toe showed that the soldier was nervous, too. But Baldwin 
could not leave 09 back out now. To back out and show that 
he was afraid, or weak, would be the most dangerous thing of 
all. They were testing each other. The thought flicked 
through Baldwin that the soldiers were sitting down and he 
could probably shoot one or two before they could rise; 
Michaelson \^ould certainly get one, too. But the crowd in 
the room was not neutral; he could feel it; the crowd was 
against them, and they could not shoot and get out safely. 

‘Ask him where he got the truck,’ said Baldwin, trying to 
keep his voice stiff. 

‘We found it on the noad,’ said the leader of the soldiers. 
‘Americans have too many trucks, they must have left one 
behind.’ 

Baldwin pressed Su-Piao again. 

‘Ask him where he got the jacket.’ 

‘We found it on the truck,’ said the lean soldier, but this 
time not smiling or joking. He was being accused of murder, 
and he knew it. But Baldwin could prove nothing. 

‘I want the truck back,’ said Baldwin. 

‘How do we know it is yours?’ asked the soldier. ‘There 
are many Americans in China. Too many.’ 
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This was better, thought Baldwin, feeling hj? had turned 
an important corner. The lean soldier was now no longer 
cursing, nor forcing the conversation.* Something ** of the 
arrogance had drained out of his voice in the last reply ; he was 
responding. ' But the lean soldier could not back down, could 
not lose face with his companions watching him around the 
table. 

‘‘This truck is ours, and I represent the American Army,’ 
said Baldwin awkwardly, stalling, waiting for the interchange 
to yield him a crevice he could grip for advantage. 

‘We will give this truck to the Chinese army in Kweiyang. 
Then the Chinese army will give it back to the Americans,’ 
said the soldier, lying. 

Kwan cleared his throat to speak, and Baldwin put hiS hand 
on Kwan’s arm to stop him. It was better to keep' this, 
between the soldier and himself. The soldier was a -murderer. 
In Chinese that would have to be said. If Kwan spoke, neither 
they nor the soldiers at the table would be able to back down. 
But between himself and the soldier, he could maintain the 
fiction for the moment; thus he could manoeuvre. He did 
not want to fight in this room. 

‘We will be in Kweiyang before you,’ said Baldwin. ‘We 
shall have to report you have our truck.’ 

‘There are too many Americans in Kweiyang already,’ said 
the soldier, his arrogance returning as he felt Baldwin backing 
down. There, was a pause and then one of his companions 
said something and all four laughed uproariously. Tenta- 
tively, uncertainly, several other people in the room laughed 
too ; then were suddenly silent, as if they had burst out off-cue, 
their voices vanishing like the sound of glass tinkling as it 
breaks without an echo. 

‘What did he say ?’ asked Baldwin. 

‘He was speaking to me,’ said Su-Piao. ‘He said if the 
Americans get tired of me, he will give me a ride on their 
truck — he needs a woman like his friend; it is cold in the 
mountains.’ 

The soldiers laughed again as Su-Piao translated the 
remark, but with bravado, not mirth, in their laughter. Several 
other voices in the room, uncertain, unhappy, frightened, 
quavered in laughter, then silenced. ^ 
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It was best; to get out of this room while they were laughing, 
thought Baldwin. A plan had come to him. He knew where 
the chfp wasf and how to make them knock it off. Then he 
could shoot. ' But not here in this room. Outside was the 
place to be. 

‘All right,’ said Baldwin to his party, ‘let’s get out of here. 
I’ve got an idea.’ 

‘Are you going to let them get away with this?’ asKed 
Michaelson’s ^voice over his shoulder. ‘We can clean these 
bastards up in five minutes.’ 

‘Pipe down,’ said Baldwin. ‘This is going to be rougher 
thap you think.’ 

As they withdrew toward the door, Kwan and Su-Piao 
turning, Baldwin and Michaelson backing away, one -of the 
soldiers yelled after them. 

chiefly mei-ksio jeriy •tsai chien tsai Kwetyang^."* Baldwin’s 
courtesy Chinese was just ‘good enough to catch it: ‘See you 
again, Americans. • See you again in Kwciyang’ — and this 
time the room burst into real laughter, a release from strain. 
It was safe for him to go out to the sound of laughter, even 
though it hurt to lose face. 

He had thought it through by the time the doors had closed 
behind them. He could not fire the first shot. He must make 
them shoot first. The soldiers must knock the chip off. He 
wanted the truck. He was going to take the truck and let 
them try to stop him. It all fitted togethc»r, neatly. 

It was no more than twenty strides ftom the inn door to the 
truck and the convoy was only one hundred and fifty feet 
beyond the truck, on the slope covering the street. He was 
under protection now, under the protection of the BAR as he 
had planned it. 

‘Stop here,’ he said to Su-Piao as they drew abreast of 
the truck. ‘Now tell Kwan to tell all the people to get off the 
truck. Michaelson is going to drive it back and we’ll go on 
with the convoy.’ 

‘You mean, just tell them to get off?’ asked Su-Piao. 

‘Just that,’ said Baldwin. ‘Kwan will understand.’ 

From above the truck, where the bed-rolls, the mattresses,, 
the sacks, the boxes, all rose in a high mound above their 
heads, the pale faces of the shivering passengers looked down. 
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Kwan looked at them and then, using his command voice 
again, yelled : • 

^Hsia lai!^ Come down ! 

^Why ?* shouted someone from the top of the truck. Aloft 
a woman^s voicb shrilled and Su-Piao, below, translated to 
Baldwin, ‘She’s telling her husband to tell you they’ve already 
paid for the ride.’ Others at the top of the truck joined the 
clfbrus — they had all paid. 

Kwan yelled again, screeching, and there vas ah uneasy 
murmuring on the top of the truck, half-pleading, half-angry. 

‘Michaelson,’ Baldwin ordered, ‘get up there and boot 
someone off to start them moving.’ 

Michaelson clambered up the side and in an instant a flow 
of fluent American invective mixed with the Chinese* <ihatter 
on the top of the truck, and a young Chinese came down.. 
Another followed. An enraged and puffy man in a merchant’s 
silk gown began to lower his bulk down the side of the truck, 
fell off awkwardly, picked himself up ftotn the ground, and, 
full of indignation, began to expostulate. Kwan snarled at 
him and the man waddled off back to the inn. • More were com- 
ing down from the top of the truck. One was running to the 
inn; Baldwin knew the bandit-soldiers would be out in a 
moment. And he was ready. 

‘Move it out, Mike, start it up,’ he yelled, and, grasping 
Su-Piao by the elbow, he thrust her forward, ordering, ‘Up 
front with Micha^son! On the front seat! ^e’re getting 
out now,’ and with another thrust he pushed her into the cab 
and yelled again to Michaelson, ‘Fast, Mike, fast, get this 
truck started, they’ll be coming soon,’ and saw Michaelson 
hop into the cab, an4 turned back to face the dark. 

There were only Kwan and he at the tail of the truck now, 
and as they stood there, there came as he had been expecting, 
the shallow, flat crack of a rifle bullet. 

‘Duck,’ Baldwin yelled. ‘Duck, hit the deck!’ forgetting 
that Kwan could not speak or understand English, but Kwan 
was already flat on the cold road beside him and both were 
straining their sight toward the inn. 

> Another shot rang and this time Baldwin, looking toward 
the inn in the dark, saw the little puff of yellow-red flame 
where the shot had splashed, like a •inatchhead in the dark, 
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only bigger, tried to see beyond it down the street between 
the bonfires/ where forms and shadows yrere darting back 
and forth acr<DSS the street. He waited, collecting his thoughts, 
hoping for the roar of the truck’s motor coming alive, steady- 
ing himself. Then another shot cracked from the inn, and 
Baldwin f6und that his gun, already pointing at the memory 
of the first flash, triggered off directly at the new fire-burst. 
Another gun sounded in his ear, and it was Kwan, aimmg 
with his* pistol at the target that must be too far away. And 
ever 5 rthing that had been held back in Baldwin all week, all his 
life, was now free on the surface and he was firing, freely. For 
the dark had fired first and all he needed now was a clear 
target. But he must not use up his clip at once. And why 
did the truck not start ? And where was the BAR ? 

Someone dropped lengthwise, puffing, by his side in the 
dark and. he heard Michaelson’s wheeze and Michaelson was 
saying, ‘She won’t start, she’s cold, she won’t start, or they’ve 
ruined her. Whafc, do we do ?’ But before Baldwin could 
answer, he saw, his eyes still on the road, a thin figure running 
across the street from the inn door, outlined momentarily 
against the bonfires, and he fired at it in the dim light and 
it howled, stumbled, and kept on running. vVnd then there 
was yelling in the street and he heard a voice yelling, ^Mei-kuo 
jen^ fu-fei, fu-fei^ and other people screaming what seemed 
to be ^Sha! ShaT There were at least half a dozen guns going 
out there, fiat sounds, needle points of xolour in the dark, 
and the long jabs of light streaking. There were now more 
than the three or four guns of the soldiers he had seen at the 
hostelry, and he knew they would rush him soon. 

‘What are they yelling ?’ he asked in the darkness, knowing 
he needed Su-Piao, but where was she ? 

‘They’re yelling about bandits,’ came her voice from the 
ground behind him. ‘They’re calling you “American ban- 
dits”, they think you’re bandits, they’re crying to kill. Why 
did you do it, Phil, why did you do it ? We must get out now.’ 

It angered Baldwin that they should be calling him bandit. 
But somewhere out there where everything was confused, 
the hijackers had fused the crowd’s emotions to their support 
against the Americans. There had been no court to explain 
the crime, only the emcjtions of the road. All the guns of the 
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scores of deserters/in this town who had no horpe but bitter- 
ness, all the refugees who had longed to hate, witlvDut knowing 
what to hate, all in the dark had been given a ttirget to hate. 
Baldwin told himself that these people were as' good as dead 
already, soldiers' and refugees alike, and they, like himself, 
were shooting out of reasons they could not undersfand, a few 
for loot and food to be gained by fighting, the rest out of 
urfreason because their hate and hurt demanded it. They 
would be at him soon, Baldwin realized, and thrqugh fhe anger 
that was unlocking him, without fear, he began to realize they 
must break for the cover of the trucks soon, where his strength 
lay, so he could punish them and get out. He wished .the 
BAR would fire, so he could move, for he wanted to move 
before-they did, for in the darkness they must be making ready. 

Then the BAR was firing, rattling in short bursts directly, 
over his head, stitching the street from just beyond their 
head almost as far as the bonfires at the far end of the* village. 
It whisked and poked in short strokes, 'reaching at the indi- 
vidual darts of rifle-fire in the night, and Baldwin could 
almost imagine the delicate touch of Ballots* hands up there, 
back at the convoy, tracing the road, not knowing what was 
happening. 

But if there was a time to go, it was now, with the BAR 
in action. Baldwin got to his knees, looked at the other three 
on the ground beside him and yelled, ‘Back to the convoy, 
all of you, now, NOW ! Run for it !’ He waited for a moment, 
saw Michaels on lift with a twitch and race with astonishing 
speed up the slope, saw Kwan following, his dignity gone. 
Su-Piao running, and then he was chasing after them, with a 
rattle of shots behind him. It was a long way, the one 
hundred and fifty feet up the slope, and he wondered as he ran 
whether the few blocks of TNT they had left were really stable, 
or whether a stray bullet might indeed set it off, and his carbine 
was heavy as he ran. Then, finally, he was there, in the shelter 
of the convoy, under the BAR, panting, and safe. 

‘What’s happening?’ yelled Niergaard from the top of the 
truck and Baldwin answered, senselessly : 
c ‘We found them, they’re down there.’ 

He turned to look down the slope, wondering what next, 
and he could make out a glow large*: thani a bonfire in the 
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Street. It wjs the truck, something was b^irning in it and he 
chuckled, fey: the wild Chinese fusillade must have set the 
truck* Jifire, and it. was no good to anybody now. But he was 
still angry. Then he was aware of another scattered burst of 
rifle fire from down in the street, wide, erratic, meaningless, but 
aimed at him and his convoy and so they were still trying to 
get iiim. He knew they could not reach or touch him now. 
His convoy sat on the up-grade, he had a BAR firing, the kill 
protected his fear, the road up forward could not be turned, he 
had explosives; they had fired first; he would get them. He 
would get them — ^for killing his men, for stealing the truck, 
for the road, for the whole bleeding, meaningless mess they 
had brought about. And the rage carried him, without think- 
ing. « 

‘Mike,’ he yelled, ‘get that gasoline drum ready to roll, cut 
the fuse for a ninety-second delay. Let the cratering charge 
roll aftar the drum goes ddwn.’ 

But her hand on his sleeve again, she was clutching 

his arm, saying : 

‘Phil! Dpn’tJ Don’t! You don’t know what you’re 
doing! You’re just like them if you do it. You can’t see 
what you’re shooting, Phil, the truck is burning, don’t you 
see?’ 

‘We have to, we have to,’ he cried at her, and heard two 
answers at once. 

Su-Piao, her hand still firm on his arm* was saying, ‘Who 
are you trying to kill? You’re not shooting the right people, 
you can’t see, oh, you fool, you can’t see.’ 

But above. Prince was yelling from the top of the truck: 

‘Here they come, here they come again,’ and Baldwin fell 
flat on the ground again to watch them coming. About half a 
dozen of them were coming, loping out of the growing fire 
of the truck by the inn. It was the lope of good soldiery, and 
it wasn’t strange at all, thought Baldwin ; most of these 
deserters are combat troops and they’ve fought a lot of battles. 

The BAR was tracing the soldiers as thev came and Bald- 
win knew that if any of the indistinct figures of this evening’s 
memory were the men who had ambushed Lewis and Miller^ 
they would be among the men scrambling toward them now, 
hoping for more, loot, jind he trained his gun on one of them. 
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absolutely sure tha^ the silhouette coming closer^ was clothed 
in Miller’s flight jacket. And in the moment th^man forgot 
to 2ig2ag, when he was no more than one hundaed feet away, 
Baldwin’s shot caught him in the chest and he fell like a sack, 
as if someone Had pushed him with a timber. As he fell, 
Baldwin was not sure whether the man wore a Chinese cotton- 
padded vest or Miller’s flight jacket, but he could see another 
fatting too, and the rush had stopped. 

In the silence after they had stopped the rus^, Mithaelson 
was back beside him and he could see that Michaelson was 
enjoying it now as much as he did, now that they were both 
back on the slope. Michaelson’s voice was rushed but sure of 
itself. 

‘We’re ready with the drum. I got the fuse and the prrimer 
taped on one head, and some Composition-C on the other 
head. Now ?’ r 

‘Now,’ said Baldwin, ‘and then as soon as she flaehes let 
the cratering charge roll down after. She’U take three or four 
feet off the top of the road.’ Why it was important that the 
road should be cratered again here he did not ^now, it was no 
longer his responsibility. 

He watched Prince and Michaelson manhandling the drum 
to the centre of the slope, then the match went up and the 
lazy sputter of the fuse was visible and they were pushing it 
off. Idly, with a cold spasm of detachment, Baldwin wondered 
whether the slope <rf the hill was steep enough, tHe ruts sharp 
enough to keep the awkward barrel rolling on course for the 
hundred and ^ty feet to the inn, whether it would bounce 
against the hillside, or fall off an edge, or catch, as it careened, 
in a gutter. The deserters in the street were firing at them in 
a scattered rattle, annoying, not worrying him now; and 
Baldwin could hear the barrel bounce away toward the village, 
and wondered whether the fuse would last the full ninety 
seconds, and the waiting seemed infinitely long . . . but then, 
finally, it came apart nicely, at the very bottom of the slope, 
in the village. 

The primer unfolded in a white flash and a soggy ‘whop’ 
and Baldwin saw the brilliant shawls tearing out of the drum 
as the petrol flared out. He waited and was aware that the 
firing from the street had stopped ajtd th^ firing from the 
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trucks abovahim had stopped, and watchkd the dark village 
to if th® petrol had spread the flame or not. He could 
see the* first flame n6w, off to his right, where the inn should 
be. It was a* small one, a little tongue of white and yellow 
licking its way up a wall; and there was another across the 
street, small, too, but with robust promise that it would not 
go out. If the wind was right, there would be a sweep of the 
little street, and he licked his finger. When he held it up, Aie 
coolness* of ^he skin of his finger told him the wind was 
exactly right, blowing away off the hill, down the street, and 
there was a good chance the whole thing would become 
cinder. He had fixed it and, as he thought that they could go 
now, he heard Michaelson grunting. 

‘That cratering charge should go any minute now, too. 
.We had a long fuse on it.* And Baldwin realized that he 
might have stopped the 'cratering charge, for it was now 
unneces*Ssary, but it was already rolling down there into the 
village. 

Then the cratering charge did go, far down beyond the 
truck, in the midst of them, with a resounding rending crack 
of the forty pounds of ammonium nitrate tearing apart the 
tin cylinder that held it, and the sound of the charge tearing 
open, tore the men open again, too. The BAR in Ballots hand 
opened first, mercilessly, and on top of the trucks, they were 
yelling and pursing, and every one of them was firing, as fast 
as he could, pumping bullets blindly into •the village, and he 
himself was yelling till his throat hurt, out of control, shooting 
with them, cursing. 

It was when Baldwin’s carbine triggered off in a click and 
did not fire that he ’knew his clip was finished and could see 
again, slowly, painfully, as if he were coming out of a drunken 
stupor. For the flames were now beginning to rise to a boil, 
tumbling like waves upwards, upwards, with scarlet and crim- 
son shading gaily to orange, and the light growing brighter 
so that he could see the stretch of road between them and the 
village like an illuminated stage. And across the road, coming 
toward them was a hobbling, swaying figure, madly twisting 
in its silhouette; running, but slowly, and dragging something.. 
It was a woman, followed by a smaller black silhouette, the 
figure of a child •she half-dragging by the hand in total 
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confusion to cscap^: the fire. And there were np shots from 
the village any more, only his men were still filing, and he 
must stop them. 

He could hear them screaming with abandoned passion on 
the truck-top, and he yelled above them, ‘Hold itP and 
louder, ‘Hold it!’ and wanted to yell, ‘We’ve killed enough 
already,’ but found himself yelling instead, ‘Don’t waste that 
anftnunition, we may be short. Hold it! God damn it, 
stop 1’ straining and heaving to cap them and pres^back‘what he 
had released. 

Then it was quiet. He could not see the woman and child 
any more; he hoped they had got away; there was only the 
sound of crying. 

He knew he was waiting for the strength to rise and go. In 
the shelter of the trucks of his convoy, facing the flames in 
the night as they grew, he could not rise. In the flames, he 
could see several bodies in the road* and knew they wore dead 
and hoped they were the hijackers he had meant to punish. 
He had probably got one himself, the man in the American 
jacket who had tumbled at his shot. He hpped. Now he 
could see another of the bodies in the road, stirring, a hand 
coming back from underneath the body and the hand limp, 
trying to feel its own hurt body, trying to caress, or touch, or 
comfort itself. But the hand had no strength. And dropped. 
It was dying. The hand falling flat on the road as he watched 
made Baldwin feel ♦sick and he clutched the ground, putting 
his head down flat on the dirt, for he was faint. And grimly 
he told himself that they had killed Miller without a chance, 
and someone had stood grinning over poor Lewis in the back 
of the truck and killed him in cold blood, but it did no good. 
And as he lay there, suddenly ill, he heard the voices in the 
street again, not angry voices this time, but crying voices, 
questioning voices, the sound of voices in sorrow. There was 
a word in the Bible for this kind of crying, a word for this. 
He had learned it long ago — the name of a Book — it was 
Lamentations. The Book of Lamentations, how did it go, it 
was right there, the sound of the book . . . ‘All the roads 
^re desolate’, it started, all the roads are desolate, he had made 
them desolate. 

He knew that if he watched it anytlongetf* it would do no 
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good. It would drain him. Go, now. He had had to do it. 
But y: was like making love, this killing. •While it was hap- 
pening* you Ilad to go on with it. There was no way of stop- 
ping. Then, when it was over, you were all weak, and wondered 
why, and wanted to be alone. 

With an impossible effort he tried to get up. And did. 

‘Michaelson,’ he called, ‘we’re going now.’ 

‘Now, Major?’ asked Michaelson. 

‘Yes,’*said Baldwin, his voice dead. ‘We’re finished. Let’s 

‘We’re ready,’ said Michaelson. 

‘All right,’ said Baldwin. ‘Start them up. Then follow 
me.’ 

When both trucks were humming, he got into his jeep 
.and flipped the switch. It started easily. Engines never tired. 

‘We’ll go as far as we tan tonight,’ he said, ‘at least until 
we find*a roof.’ He was talking to Su-Piao. She sat erect and 
distant, as far as shd could sit from him on the seat of the 
jeep. Behind, he could feel Kwan just as cold, erect and dis- 
tant. As remote as when they had first met far, far down the 
road on Wednesday. And it was only Saturday now. Three 
dead. Four men still with him. Four men and he had done 
this thing, and the village burned. At his command. At his 
command. 

It was cold in the open jeep as they set out up the hill. 



11. Over and Out 


The road was entirely theirs now, as if what they had done 
had swept it clean. Behind him, Baldwin felt the yellow 
road lights of his two trucks clinging to the back of the jeep, 
while before him, his own lights cut ‘a jumping triangle of white 
against the black rutted road. 4 

As they wound up the hairpins of the hill, the fire in the 
hollow below grew fainter, fading with c^statice from its 
slashing brilliance to a many-petalled rose of fire, then soften- 
ing further to a shrinking glow that grew smaller the higher 
they climbed, until finally as they crossed the saddle and Bald- 
win looked at it for the last time, it seemed no more than a 
twinkling bonfire far away, gentle and without horror. When 
it disappeared on ••the far side of the black ringe as they 
crossed, Baldwin could see that the stars were out, high across 
the sky, flung madly in scattered brilliance, and there was no 
sound but the uneven rhythm of the truck motors and the 
purring of his own jeep. It was cold — -desperately, bitingly 
cold, so that the Judges of his cheek ached, and his nose hurt, 
and his fingers in their gloves throbbed. But there would be 
no stopping until they found shelter. 

No one in the jeep had spoken yet. 

Then there was a new pinpoint of light down the road 
ahead, and after a while Baldwin forced his attention to it. It 
was not a star, but a fire and, for a momen, the wondered if 
^the dark road were swinging him back to the town he had 
savaged, but quickly he Imew it to be a fear spasm. He had 
left the town. This was something neiw^. 
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‘What’s th^t ?’ he asked aloud. • 

No one answered, and Baldwin addressed her directly, mak- 
ing hei*answ<ir because he must know. 

‘Will you ask Kwan what that is ?’ he said to Su-Piao. 

He heard her voice then for the first time since the village 
— flat and* defeated, expressionlessly asking the question of 
Kwan in Chinese, and Kwan’s voice tonelessly coming back, 
then her voice replying as if she no longer cared. 

‘He saPys h^does not know.’ 

He marked the hollow tone of her voice. But he must first 
face the fire up ahead, or whatever it meant. Then, later, he 
could turn and face her — face what he had just done, face 
himself. But not now. The fire was growing bigger and he 
would think about that, which was easier than thinking, about 
what lay behind. 

What was it? Anotherwillage? Another bonfire ? Auto- 
matically, he let the jeep slbw down as they began to approach 
the light. There v^as now no chance of sneaking up to recon- 
noitre it. If anyone guarded the fire in the distance, they must 
by now hav.e sgen the beams of the convoy lights bending 
and sweeping around the curves. Baldwin began to draw his 
mind to alertness. 

They slowed to a crawl, then to a creep, and then the light 
divided in the middle of the road as twin flares, and dissolved 
into two petrol drums standing upright, with flames flickering 
from both &f them. There was no one 4:o be seen as they 
stopped their trucks, and then, sharply, from the darkness 
behind the fires came a shout and four figures appeared, rifles 
unslung, striding out from behind the fires; bold and unafraid. 

By the way they s^talked out, Baldwin knew it was all right. 
This was not a roadblock but a control point. The figures in 
the light were soldiers, not bandits. He could tell by the way 
these men bore themselves that he would not need his gun. A 
panic-flash pricked him momentarily and he jack-knifed up 
from his seat, turning back to face the glare of lights from 
his following truck, held up his two arms, waved the old 
baseball all-safe signal, and yelled, ‘It’s O.K., back there, 
O.K. — O.K. !’ and hoped the men would not shoot. 

Two Chinese soldiers were looking at him when he turned* 
to sit down. They wore smiling as he peered up at them and 
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he smiled, too. Tc was the fat in their faces that made him 
smile. He had not seen healthy Chinese for a week, and these 
men were robust, muscled, their faces* ruddy in ttte ^jeep’s 
light, their uniforms the familiar brown wocd of American 
GI issue. They must be an outpost of the new Army being 
rushed up from Burma to the new line, the men America 
had trained from the'discards of China’s many disasters. 

^^Mei kuo jen^ said Baldwin loudly, using his sparse vocabu- 
lary of the language, ‘Americans I’ ^ " 

kuo jen ting haoT — ‘Americans, very good!’ cried one 
of the soldiers in response, holding up his thumb in friend- 
ship. It was spontaneous ; and Baldwin knew they were in. 

‘O.K., Joe, O.K., American’ — said the second soldier in 
recognizable English, his face beaming, his body squirming 
with happiness, and Baldwin, trying to speak to him, found 
it was the only English the soldier apparently knew, and 
turned back to Su-Piao and Kwan for help. o 

Yes, said the soldiers as the conversarion moved quickly in 
translation, they were part of the New Sixth Army. No, they 
were part of a reconnaissance platoon, a c(jsntrol point; the 
platoon was back up the road, two miles, in the temple on the 
hill. The captain was there, too. Did the Americans want to 
warm themselves at the fire before going on ? 

Baldwin said no. They ought to get on to platoon head- 
quarters at the temple and bed down there, if one of the 
soldiers would come to show the way in the dark. * 

The soldiers talked briefly and Su-Piao said : 

‘One of them says he knows how to drive an American 
jeep. Do you want him to drive us to the temple ?’ 

‘Good,’ said Baldwin, infinitely grateful that he could hand 
over the wheel to someone else. He climbed in back as the 
soldier flicked the jeep’s motor on, turned to the glare of the 
waiting trucks and made the ‘follow’ signal— and they were 
off. 

It was a good unit, Baldwin knew, as soon as they reached 
the temple, on a hill slope off the road. No light shone from 
the inside, and he could never have reached it searching alone. 

.Two sentries challenged the convoy, brought their rifles 
smartly to rest at the driver’s response, and only for a moment, 
as Kwan went in, when the doors® opened wide and the 
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blanket behind the doors was pulled aside,*«did Baldwin catch 
the djLZjle o^a clear white light inside. Baldwin lingered for 
a moment to talk to *the men, told them they would bed here 
for the night, Ke would be out as soon as he cleared it with the 
commander ; and then followed Kwan inside. He noticed that 
Su-Piao had lingered with him, and was by his side as he 
went in, still his tongue. 

It was^ bright, clean and warm inside — the flagstoned fldbr 
of the huge temple hall swept tidily, the peeling idols and 
old scrolls glittering in the glare of a petrol lamp — and a 
young Chinese captain, neat in American uniform, clucked 
sympathetically as Baldwin rubbed his frozen fingers together. 

‘You will have tea. Major? You will have drink. Major? 
Please have some food. Major? Colonel Kwan say you have 
mucH bitterness on the road.’ It was unmistakably English 
that the young captain wks speaking, and Baldwin knew it 
would be all downhill from here. The captain had many 
rooms in the temple* he would be glad to bed and feed the 
American team here, please bring them in, he urged. 

Still dazed; unsteady on his legs, the alert top of his mind 
organizing and commanding, Baldwin summoned the men 
and followed them to a room off the hall, while the underpart 
of his mind looked at them, as if for the first time, judging 
them. He noticed how their legs dragged as they carried their 
bedrolls, hojv their bodies bent, how much they looked like 
refugees. • 

He squatted beside them as the lamps were lit and the 
fires kindled, and looking at their faces, thick with growth of 
beard, noticing their eyes, bloodshot, ugly and worn, he knew 
that somehow they*were his, and belonged to him, because 
the Army had given them to him, briefly, to command and 
care for. Their exhaustion made them stumble as they moved, 
and they fumbled as they undid their bed-rolls; somehow, 
they were pathetic in the night and Baldwin was glad he need 
not flog them any further. Together, his mind knew, they 
had been an instrument of pc^wer, their skills and vigour inter- 
locking into something which had scorched and ravaged East 
China, and which had been given into his hand. Tomorrow, 
night all of them would be back in Kunming; the next day 
he would report* to stiff; the team would be broken up or 
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belong to someone else ; someone else would feed them; some- 
one else would post their guards; someone else would use 
them. ■ * 

For what? He wondered. He would probably pass on 
their next mission at staff; but they would not be his. He 
remembered how he had not wanted to talk with them as they 
started up the road. Yet now he could talk to them if he 
w^ted to, it would be all right. They had been part of each 
other’s lives for this week, he changing them rn some way 
they could not know, they changing him. And he wanted to 
sit and be with them now for a wliile, shrinking still from 
facing the recall of the day. 

He undid his own bed-roll and sat down by the fire with 
them 4:0 wait for the food, and noticed that Niergaafd was 
already dozing on his bed-rolL If Niergaard^s conscience had 
been touched by what had happened, exhaustion -had now 
purged it. For a moment Baldwin thought of waking Nier- 
gaard to eat, then decided the man’s body^ needed sleep more 
than food. 

‘You want this. Major? You going to do the writing?’ 
asked Michaelson in the silence, as he plucked something 
from his bed-roll. 

This was a wallet. Baldwin opened it and there was an 
identification card — Joseph Lionel Collins. 

T’m glad you’ve got it,’ said Baldwin, ‘the others were 
stripped, weren’t they ?’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Michaelson. ‘Clean-stripped, the bastards.’ 

Baldwin flipped the panels of the wallet and they both 
looked. There was a fleshy, ageing man, with jowls; and 
somewhere, deep in the folds of the flesh ih the picture, was an 
echo of the fine-lined face of the boy who was dead in the 
truck outside. There was another picture of the same man in 
a top hat and morning coat. And a picture of the same man, 
much younger, with a woman and a little boy. The little boy 
was Collins, and he was wearing shorts. 

‘Looked like his old man,’ said Michaelson. 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin, and for no reason, ‘His father is in 
politics.’ 

‘Nice kid,’ said Michaelson, ‘I should’ve broken his back.’ 
The tone was flat and mournful, not bftter. « 
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‘Lots of guys like that/ went on Michaelion. ‘They figure 
they’ve got tp take care of the world. Usad to have a lot of 
them oatk whtn the union was starting. They work out of it 
in time and get 'like everybody else. Collins figured he had to 
take care of the Chinese. But all you can do is take care of 
your own crowcI> If you can take care of your own, you’ve 
done a hell of a lot. I should have kicked his backside off when 
he was giving us all this college-crap about making friends 
with the Chinese. He might be alive now. I liked him.’ 

Would that have helped? Baldwin wondered. Could 
Collin^ have been cured? Of what? Of humanity? Too 
big a word. But could anybody have saved Collins ? Were 
the men blaming him ? 

‘The only way,’ said Prince sharply, breaking in, ‘isv the 
. way We did today at Yang-an-Sing. Don’t take any crap from 
them. That was a hell of a job. A hell of a day.’ 

‘You know something, 'Major’ — that was Ballo speaking 
to him directly — ‘we ' didn’t have any idea what you were 
going to do, sir, when you went down into that joint, but it 
sure worked. . I’U never forget it.’ 

So they approved, thought Baldwin. Perhaps that was why 
he was lingering with them. Because he knew they approved. 
Not of the job on the road; but of what had happened at 
Yang-an-Sing. Yet he did not want this approval. Somehow 
he must clear himself of it. But he could not break from them 
right away, and returning to Michaelson, be answered them 
all: 

‘You’ve got to take care of your own, Mike. But Collins 
had a point, too. If you just take care of your own, it isn’t 
enough. The trouble with the Chinese is that they’ve ended 
by each one trying to take care of himself. In the end it 
doesn’t work — it winds up on a road like this. It doesn’t 
take care of anything.’ 

Two Chinese soldiers came in bearing two trays of hot rice, 
and Baldwin could smell the spice in the meat sauce and 
was hungry. From somewhere, the captain must have dug up 
porcelain soup spoons, not chopsticks, and they began to eat, 
all thinking. 

It was Michaelson who began again, as if he were replying to 
Baldwin’s last remark. 
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‘Well. Maybe<! But I*d say there’s a lot worse coming. 
Somebody’s going to come along and organize these bastards 
and then there’ll be real trouble. They’re ripe for it. * (ioUins 
used to say he wanted to come back and see it after the war. 
Not me. I just want to get back to Chicago and let them 
alone.’ ^ 

‘What’re you going to do back in Chicago when they let 
y«)u out, Mike?’ — it was Ballo asking, and Baldwin was glad 
the conversation was leaving him, so he could stf and listen. 

‘I’ve been figuring,’ said M^chaelson. ‘My wife’s been 
saving my allotment, and she’s working in a department store 
and saving her pay, too. I’m getting out of the foundry when 
I get back and I’m going to open a garage. The hell with 
taking orders for the rest of my life. I don’t want to worry 
about the guys over me, or the guys under me. I’m gofing to 
make my own mistakes. I’m just going to have my own shop, 
and be my own boss, and maybe have a family. Let the slobs 
take care of themselves.’ » * 

T get in to Chicago lots,’ said Prince idly, ‘when the horses 
are running at Arlington Park. I make it e^^ery year.’ 

‘You ever come through Chicago,’ said Michaelson, ‘you 
come round to my station and I’ll fill your tanks on the 
house. I’ll be in the phone book. “Iron Mike’s Filling 
Station.” You, too. Major.’ 

‘I sure will, Mike,’ said Baldwin, knowing they were his 
friends now; but ^realizing that the men were dAfting off into 
their own world. He could leave to seek Su-Piao and Kwan. 

He pulled himself up off the ground and said : 

‘They mast have a radio here. I want to see if we can raise 
Kweiyang. They should have planes out of there, and maybe 
we can hook a.^ight into Kunming. That would put us in 
by early afternoon tomorrow. See you in the morning.’ 

‘Yup,’ said Michaelson, ‘last morning.’ 

‘Say, Major,’ said Prince, adding quickly, ‘Sir? Do you 
suppose you could get us a good slug of leave when you turn 
us over in Kunming ? Maybe a couple of weeks ? We could 
get shuffled into some other outfit awful easy. And we’ve 
been out on the road all summer.’ 

‘Sure thing,’ said Baldwin, ‘I certainly will. Don’t worry. 
See you all in the morning. Time to«say gQod-bye then.’ 
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But as he turned away, he realized there would be no good- 
bye, if there were, this had been it. fie looked back at 
them, Americans all*, his for the last night, hunched by the 
fire, growling in conversation as he had first heard them days 
ago, their faces half-lit and moulded by moving shadows. 
They did not ibok frightening. Yet they were. Even in 
their slack exhaustion, the memory of what they could do and 
how he had used them made him see them as Chinese mi^t 
see them. • 

For they were power. And Baldwin knew it was not 
enou^ to have command, or have power all by itself, for this 
could come to any man by accident, as it had come to him. It 
was how you used it, what for. He had used it well, he had 
learned- to use it well, all the way up the road until tonight. 
Then it had gone wrong ; he was beginning to see it. But no 
one would be able to understand, except Kwan and Su-Piao; 
and as •he walked toward the hall of the temple, he hoped 
they were still ther?. * 

The white glfcre of the petrol lamp splashed the big hall 
that he entered with harsh, sharp-shadowed colour — ^bits of 
red wax still lying as votary offerings before the images of 
the idols ; burnt candle ends, yellow and grey, about the altars ; 
the red and black scrolls of Chinese calligraphy sparkling 
bright from^the walls. And in the huge space of the temple 
hall, about a table, sat the three — Kwan* Su-Piao, and the 
young captain. Baldwin had once thought that all Chinese 
looked alike. They no longer did — the young captain, so 
fresh, was welcoming him; the other two, so tired, looked up 
aloof in recognition,* 

He sat down at their table before the captain’s courtesy 
invitation had spurted from his lips. Baldwin had business 
with the young captain and began there, turning to Su-Piao, 
formally, saying: 

T wonder if you could ask him whether he has radio contact 
with Kweiyang ?’ 

Yes, the captain answered, the advance echelon of New 
Sixth Army headquarters was already in Kweiyang. Yes,, 
there was an American liaison team with the advance echelon. 
Yes, perhaps, it •was f>ossible to signal them tonight; and 
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possible that hca<?quarters could put an American officer in 
contact with theme It would take time, did the major w^t to 
do it now ? * ‘ o • 

‘Tell him,’ said Baldwin, ‘that I’d very much appreciate 
it if we could pass a message tonight.’ When the captain 
left to set the signal up, Baldwin was al^ar with 'them once 
more. But now, suddenly, they were awkward with each 
ocher. 

‘We’ll be starting early tomorrow,’ said BaJdwirf. ‘We’ll 
be in Kweiyang before noon.’ 

Both were silent. ‘ 

‘About eight or nine in the morning, I guess,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘just time for breakfast before we go.’ 

Suj-Piao translated to Kwan. Kwan muttered something 
and she said: 

‘The captain offered to put us on one of his trucks going 
to Kweiyang tomorrow.’ She did not look at him as she 
spoke. ' • 

‘You’ll finish it up with us, though,’ he said. Then added 
strongly, ‘Won’t you ?’ » 

‘Finish what ?’ she asked, her eyes still averted. 

‘The trip,’ he said, wishing somehow he could recapture 
the mood that had bound them all this distant morning at 
the conference and the vanished afternoon at the dumps; 
remembering that when first he spoke to her, he had wanted 
to get rid of her;«-and now alarmed and angry, Ttie wondered 
whether she might slip away. 

She did not reply quickly, stirring as if caught between 
impulses of silence and speech. Staring at her as she stirred, 
he stirred himself, not knowing why he wanted her with him 
tomorrow mormng. Was it because she was part of the con- 
voy and she should stay ? She and Kwan could not walk away 
now, separating themselves from what had happened, from 
Yang-an-Sing and the screaming, leaving him alone with it. 
He smouldered at the thought. Or was it something more 
between them ? 

Then she was speaking : 

‘We finished it at Yang-an-Sing,’ she said quietly. 

Looking at him directly, her eyes lifted, ‘You finished it, 
she added. 
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The aclusa^ion was open now. 

‘You’re angry/ said Baldwin, T know.’ 

/Yoif dicfr^t want the truck’ — she cut across him — ‘you 
wanted revenge. You didn’t care who paid as long as it was 
Chinese.’ 

‘No/ he said*^ defensively. ‘It was wrong, I know it was 
wrong, but that’s not why.’ 

‘Yes,’ she went on, ‘it was because they were Chinese., I 
thought* Americans were different, because I thought I was 
American, I really thought so. 1 would have understood if a 
Chin<?se had done it, then it would have been senseless just 
like everything else. But you made it mean something. You 
weren’t just killing. You were stepping on something. You 
were doing it because you wanted to.’ 

Baldwin was conscious he must not answer her anget with 
his own. , 

‘Listpn to me, just listen,’ he said. ‘I don’t know whether 
it’s something I cafi»explain or not . . . it’s about this power 
there was in my hand, and doing it because . . .’ 

‘Because wh}i?’ she snapped back, sharply. 

He waited, collecting his thinking. He could not apologize ; 
what he had done was too big for apology. He must say it 
out before it slipped from him, now. For in Kunming, when 
he told of it later, they would judge him right because they 
had not been there. And his men, he knew now, approved. 
And the survivors at Yang-an-Sing would /emember him only 
as something nameless in the night. Only these two, here, 
could pass judgment. If they were not going with him in the 
morning, he must make them see it now. If he could make 
them see it, he would not be alone with it forever. 

He began again, very slowly, picking his way: 

‘You asked me before we blew the dumps what I’d learned 
in China. Whatever it is, I should have learned it before, but 
I learned it here in China. I asked for this team — but what 
came afterward was an accident. They put the team in my 
hands. And then there was the road to blow up. It had to be 
done. But I had to learn how to use the team, how to use the 
men.’ 

He paused, listening to her translate to Kwan. ♦ 

‘I guess I wa^ always afraid of it, not of the men, but of 
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using them, of usin,^ the power. All my life I’d been atraid of 
that. And then, on the road, I found it was easy. It was easy 
so long as it was just between the road,, and* me, dnd the 
Japanese. I had the power and I was using -it. But then, 
tonight . . .’ 

His fists were clenched, the white of his knji^ckles; showing, 
his body hunched over the table to her, speaking so rapidly 
she could barely translate. 

‘Then, tonight, it reached out and possessecj, me.*" I was 
angry. You know why — they’d killed my men. The anger 
opened me up, and the power walked in and used me. We had 
the cratering charge left, we had the BAR, we had the gasoline 
— it was the power acting by itself.’ 

His^ hands were stretched out across the table, palma down, 
fingers grabbing as he spoke. 

‘I never knew that could happen.^ Everything I’d done up 
to then was right because the reasofi was big enough to make 
it right. But tonight, the power, the erp.tcring charge, the 
BAR, the fact I could do it if I wanted to — they pushed the 
reason right out.’ , 

She was about to speak again, but he wanted to finish, his 
hand motioned her to quiet. 

‘It wasn’t because they were Chinese, then — you see, don’t 
you ? It wasn’t because I was American and they were 
Chinese, it was because I had more power than I knew how to 
use. Power hasn’feany face, and it hasn’t any coYintry.’ 

He was breathing heavily as he finished, waiting; he had 
been pleading, he knew. And across her face, emotions he 
could not follow rustled and passed and she was sad now, not 
accusing. Her sadness drew the anger andpirritation from him ; 
he sensed again tfie swift pulse of warmth for her rising. He 
stared at her Chinese countenance, wishing this feeling did 
not come and go between himself and her, that he could 
think of her either as close and bound to him, or else as alien. 
But not both at the same time. His look was an inquiry and 
she answered. 

‘Yes, I see what you’re trying to say. What you’re trying 
to say is that it makes no difference whether it’s Chinese 
br Americans, it’s bad when the power seizes you. But 
then . . .’ 
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She frowned, as if a new thought had hcibbled her. 

. . But then it means anyone can became a beast, all the 
way bftck at ^ang-an-Sing, or at Hochih, or at Tushan, every- 
one is a beast just trying to live or kill, and if you live with 
the beasts you become a beast. It’s all a matter of strong or 
weak, and the s^ong people decide sometimes right or wrong, 
and what happens at Yang-an-Sing happens over and over 
again. With Americans, just the way it does with us; yom’re 
no different jeally.’ 

She broke, then resumed. 

‘It*s bad, though, it’s bad all the same.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Baldwin. ‘I’m saying just that — that it’s 
bad. But I was trying to tell you what I’ve learned from it. 
It marges no difference where you learn it, or whether it’s in 
China or America you learn it. In the long run what you learn 
has to show, you have to -add what you learn to what you are, 
that’s gll you get out of it! And maybe if you can carry along 
with you what you’ve learned, that’s all you have to repay the 
cost of learning.’ 

She sat bqlt upright ; her hand flicked out, stopping him. 

‘But,’ she said, ‘that means I’m Chinese, if it makes no 
difference where you learn it, only what you do with it, then 
I’m Chinese.’ 

She was talking in a rush. 

‘I don’t know what’s going to happen. But I can’t go back 
to America* now, because I wouldn’t be* escaping anything. 
Because you’re the same as us. I have to stay, don’t I? I 
think there has to be kindness, whether I learned it on this 
road or in America — then, I have to stay, don’t I ?’ 

He knew, as she* spoke, that she would have to stay, that 
she could do as little by trying in America as he could do by 
trying in China. She had learned in America, and he had 
learned in China; but only about themselves. 

Kwan was drumming two fingers nervously on the table, 
involuntarily reminding them they had forgotten him. Su- 
Piao turned, rapidly, to trrnslate, and Baldwin could tell from 
her voice that now she was entirely with him again, she was 
interpreting, not merely translating. 

Kwan nodded as she spoke, his taut features softening from 
their aloofness; ^hateyer quality of Baldwin’s distress moved 
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through Su-Piao’s ..Voice, was changing him for»' when Kwan 
spoke, his voice was friendly, replying to Baldwinjs plea. 

‘Yes,’ said Kwan, ‘the Major Baldwin iis- right.*. It vfas bad, 
this thing that Major Baldwin did. He wanted the truck. He 
punished the men who took his truck and killed his soldiers. 
He is sorry tfie people died at Yang-an-Sing^I kn6w; this is 
good. But he knew what he was doing, he knew his duty. 
That is why it is all right what he did. It had meaning. In 
China today, no one knows his duty. No one k^ows the law. 
That is why the government must be strong and have a mean- 

Slowly through the Chinese contradictions of speech, it 
seeped in on Baldwin that Kwan was forgiving him. But for 
the wrong reasons. They were here at the end of their road, 
and they had all learned, but obviously differently. 

‘Those who do evil, must be punished,’ said Kwgn almost 
chanting now, ‘even if Major Baldwin must burn Yang-an- 
Sing.’ The image of the woman and the <!hild, in silhouette, 
fleeing in the flames in fear of him, swiftly moved across 
Baldwin’s mind, and Su-Piao’s voice was still t translating. . . . 

‘There /^ust be discipline;’ the sound of Su-Piao’s voice 
mingled with that of Kwan’s as she translated. ‘Until there is 
discipline, there is no government. Until there is govern- 
ment, there is no strength. Until there is strength, the govern- 
ment cannot guard the good and punish the evil. If there is 
discipline and a meaning, then mistakes do not matter. Even 
the cruelty does not matter. It is only sad, like Yang-an-Sing. 
First there must be strength, like Major Baldwin. He has 
learned to be strong. And China must be strong. I do not 
care how. ... It does not matter how.’ « 

But Baldwin did not wait for Su-Piao to finish the transla- 
tion. 

‘No!’ he gasped. ‘Nol’ not waiting for Kwan to come to 
the end. He could see now opening up before him, finally, all 
the ultimate terrors the road had pointed to, yet hidden from 
him. He could see the parade of men who would do again and 
again the thing he himself had done at Yang-an-Sing, drunk 
enough with power and righteousness to spread death every- 
\vhere only because they wanted to be strong, or wanted 
China to be strong, and did not know Low to be strong. He 
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could see them all, the captives of their tdbls and instruments 
reaching fojr strength through their tools a«d becoming slaves 
to it. *He, Baldwin,' had learned this, at least, from the road. 
But how long would it take Kwan, or many generations of 
Kwan to learn ? 

‘But it does r^atter how,’ said Baldwin to Kwan. ‘You’re 
responsible, yourself, for whatever part of the power that falls 
into you. Just being strong doesn’t matter, nor having some- 
one decide let you use it. It would have been better to 
leave the men dead on the road, and abandon the truck, don’t 
you &e?’ 

Baldwin was holding out his hands, the tips of his fingers 
quivering, begging. 

shrugged his shoulders; Kwan’s eyes veiled. He was 
not there. He had withdrawn. Kwan had forgiven Baldwin 
because they had been companions on the road and departed. 
Only his body sat there. * 

yu pan-fa* Kwan: There is no way. 

There was nothing to say. Kwan was too good to leave 
thus at the end* of the road, excusing him for Yang-an-Sing. 
But there was nothing to say. 

And then came her touch on his arm. It was almost like 
last night at the blockhouse, he realized, as he turned to her, 
for he could see in her face that she was trying to comfort him. 

‘Nobody’s important really,’ she was saying. ‘Something 
win stay, even if it goes Kwan’s way. .Even if what he’s 
learned is tight, and we’re wrong. Other people must have 
learned on the road, too. It can’t only change by cruelty, 
can it ?’ 

It was more like* the night at the blockhouse as she went 
on, changing from comforter to comfort-seeker, talking almost 
to herself. 

‘But I won’t be alone, I don’t think I will. Will I ? Some- 
thing else American will stay when you’re gone, won’t it ? It 
can’t all disappear like that.’ 

It was his turn to comfort now, to speak from his feeling 
that she should be sheltered. Because, Baldwin knew, for a 
shorter or longer time in China, it would be the way Kwan 
said. Cruel. Even though Kwan was wrong. It would be* 
a long while befpre Kwan or the generations of Kwan could 
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free themselves fcbm the tools and instrument^, fhat made 
them strong, yet captive. It was important to cogifort her, to 
nurse and keep alive what she had learned.. ^ ' *- * . 

It was difficult to say in words for he had comforted other 
people only rarely; but this day he had done many things that 
were difficult and so he was not surprisecjr when he found 
himself saying: 

©When I was becoming an engineer, I took a course in 
metallurgy. About metals. And the molecule j in them.’ 

She looked at him puzzled, but he did not wander from the 
trail of the long distant past, when he was learning to‘be an 
engineer. 

‘You hold a block of metal in your hand. And it’s solid. 
And yet within the metal, there are molecules. All mo;sring by 
laws of their own. Press a block of pure gold against a block 
of steel, one against the other — ^then when you separate them, 
they seem unchanged. But not *really. A good physical 
chemist will show you that where they’re been in contact, 
invisible flecks of gold molecules have wandered across the 
barrier of structure, and buried themselves ygi ffie molecular 
structure of the steel. And the molecules of steel, somehow, 
into the structure of the gold. You can’t see them, but a 
scientist can prove they’re there, close to the surface.’ 

She was not bothering to translate to Kwan, and he was 
speaking only to her. 

‘I think,’ went Qn Baldwin, ‘that when peopld are pressed 
close, they act the same way. Part of you enters them, part of 
them enters you. They call it learning. I think you see it 
mostly when you dream, when your dreams reach back and 
rearrange all the fragments of what your mind has forgotten 
into new patterrjjs. Long after you forget the names and faces, 
the other times and places, they’re still part of you. Sometimes 
— sometimes it’s frightening to think of it, that every person 
you’ve ever hated, or feared, or run away from is part of 
you. . . .’ 

‘But other times . . . ?’ she said, as he paused for breath, and 
he knew she was following. 

‘Other times, I think, it means you carry inside you every 
•person you’ve ever learned from, every friend you ever knew. 
We were in China. I think we’re going; sooi> because we can’t 
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help any mprc. But part of us is in you, and it will be there; 
not ^ mole<^ule of metal, but a grain of seed maybe that will 
grow again. • You-U’ be here, and you’re Chinese. But part 
of you is America because you learned there. And because 
Americans have passed here; and even Kwan came up the 
road with’ us, h^’s been entered by America and he saw 
Collins. . . .’ 

‘Collins,’ she said as if she had forgotten, ‘of course, Collifts. 
But he \^as ji^t a boy. . . .’ 

‘But somebody must have seen Collins that day,’ said 
Baldwin. ‘Somebody must have ea<-en some of the food that 
Collins put in the snow. Somebody saw an American putting 
it there; and maybe one or two of them will survive, and 
remer^er. Just as the people in Yang-an-Sing, if ^ they 
survive, will remember. I don’t know whether it works with 
people the. way it does with metals. But I think so. . . . Every 
child yeu’ve ever touched Is part of you. And every woman, 
tod. Every wom'^ii* you’ve ever touched is part of you, as 
you are part of her.’ 

He could no* say it more than that, and was glad that at 
that moment the captain was coming back. 

The captain was bustling with efficiency, snapping at the 
heels of Baldwin’s slow speech. 

‘We have contact Y^ith Kweiyang. Colonel Masterson of 
the American Liaison with the New Sixth is waiting. He is 
su^rised that we have Americans with us.’ » 

Baldwin rose to his feet; he did not want to keep Colonel 
Masterson waiting — as soon as he spoke to whoever was 
Colonel Masterson, it would be over, off his shoulders. Yet 
he still did not know whether she would be with him in the 
morning or not. 

‘You’re turning in now, I suppose?’ he said to Su-Piao. 

‘Yes,’ she said, turning to Kwan to repeat the question, 
and he nodded, too. 

‘Will I see you in the morning?’ he asked. He did not 
want to press her. Looking at her now once again, he could 
see the tiredness in her face, and his own imagination saw her 
again crying, saw her smiling, saw her angry, saw her once 
close and in his arms. Add the smooth lines of her face,* 
moving, shaped lier lip* ; she was about to say something. And 
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she shook her head, then a smile, caressing him,.c&rved her 
lips and she had made up her mind. , 

‘I suppose we’ll see each other when they Icvtd thd tnicks 
in the morning/ she said, ‘but I’ll go out with Kwan on the 
captain’s truck.’ 

It was strange that the hurt was so little. ^But he was glad 
he had said it all to her already, and that she understood. 

•‘If we don’t see each other in the morning,’ he said, ‘Good- 
bye — and good luck.’ ^ 

He shook hands with both of them, American-fashion. He 
noticed that Kwan’s grip was firm, strong and friendly, and 
he squeezed back. 

Her touch was soft and it lingered. 

‘7 /u p^ing an^ she said quietly, as if giving him a l^Jessing. 
He was glad he had learned the phrase. 

‘Until the Road’s End, Peace •» and Safety,’ he replied, 
repeating the phrase in English, and turned away to folj.ow the 
captain to the radio. 

The radio operator handed Baldwin the earphones, and after 
a moment his ear had caught the hum of the carrier wave. He 
tensed, realizing he was holding his breath because at the 
other end an American waited to meet him on the invisible 
path of the frequency in the China night. Baldwin flicked the 
switch button to send and said : 

‘This is Baldwin#^ Major Baldwin of Air Force* Base Ertgin- 
eers. Do you hear me ? Who is this ? Over to you.’ 

He snapped the switch to receive, A loud crackle spat 
in his ear, and then, in a voice remarkably loud and clear, 
almost as if it were a local telephone call, came the unmis- 
takable sound of authority in American. 

‘This is Masterson. Colonel Masterson of New Sixth 
Liaison Group. Masterson of New Sixth Liaison. What’s 
your message? What’s your message? Masterson of New 
Sixth Liaison to Baldwin of Base Engineers. Over to you.’ 

There was no need now for secrecy; he could talk in the 
clear; everything he knew the Japs must know. 

‘I hear you. I hear you. Will you relay this message to 
•Hutcheson of Kunming Base Engineers. Report two bridges 
blown on way out, main highway bridge at 5^iu river outskirts 
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of LiuchoTjj, smaller bridge twenty miles jJp the road. Major 
denjolition|On road thirty miles south gof Hochih, repeat 
HochiK, a sidehill blow, estimate ten days or two weeks before 
wheeled vehicles can pass the blow, but Jap cavalry probably 
beyond that point. Liquidated ammunition dumps at Tushan 
repeat Tushan today. Will arrive Kweiyang tomorrow.’ He 
hesitated, then added, ‘Three men killed, bearing their bodies 
with me. Can Hutcheson arrange for C47 to get in to Kwei- 
yang tolporipw to evacuate them? I guess that’s it; will you 
give it baqk to me, please, over to you.’ 

Tlie message came back, precisely as he had given it, and 
then : 

‘You say the dumps at Tushan are blown? Repeat that, 
Bald^jjp, over to you.’ 

‘Dumps at Tushan all blown at fifteen hundred Hours, 
over.’ 

‘Damn good’ — there w^s excitement in the colonel’s voice 
— ‘damn good wo^k*. Who did it, Baldwin? We’ve had an 
order out for forty-eight hours to get those dumps blown but 
we didn’t know whether they’d do it or not. Who did it, 
Baldwin ?’ 

‘We did it. We came up the road from Liuchow.’ 

‘Was there much there ?’ 

‘Estimate between thirty and forty thousand tons.’ 

Baldwin could not be sure that the whistle was in the 
colfinel’s vcSce. It might have been static.? 

‘Anything we can do for you? You’re only fifty miles by 
the co-ordinates from us right now.’ 

‘Not now. The men are sleeping it off. We’ll be in to- 
morrow before nooA. If you can put pressure on Kunming to 
get us a plane out of Kweiyang, and have the trucking com- 
panies take our trucks out, I’d like to get my team to base 
before evening.’ 

‘We have planes going out of here empty after they bring 
the troops up from Burma. We can put you on one of those 
whenever you get in.’ 

‘Good,’ said Baldwin. 

‘Great job you’ve done, Baldwin, great job. Anything else 
I can do ?’ 

‘Not tonight, thankf. I guess it’s over and out.’ 
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‘Over and out, iNlajor/ 

Baldwin lifted the phones from his ears. He knfw tpnight^s 
report from Kweiyang would credit him withr blowing the 
dumps ; the three dead would not be mentioned ; nor the fight 
at Yang-an-Sing. 

And then the room danced about him, ^e walls swayed, 
the light blinded him, the Chinese captain looking at him, 
sn5iling, seemed to be swaying and the Chinese operator at 
the radio was shimmering. Baldwin felt light, a? if he had no 
weight, as if in a moment he would rise, gravity releasing 
him, and float up in the air. It had been lifted from him, 
there was nothing on his back, no burden, no responsibility. 
He had flicked the road and the responsibility and the burden 
over to Masterson, just like that, by flicking the swit«^-.from 
receive to send. 

‘I’d like to go out for some air,’ Baldwin said to the young 
Chinese captain. 

‘Air ?’ said the captain, puzzled. 

‘Outside. Air. I need a breath of fresh air.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the captain, his English ffinally compre- 
hending. ‘Oh, yes. Outside. But cold outside.’ ; 

‘Yes,’ said Baldwin flatly, he needed to drag some cold air 
into his lungs. ‘Outside. Now.’ 

The captain led the way down a cprridor and opened a 
door, and Baldwin followed, and they were out, suddenly in 
the clear, icy, knifing cold. He felt better. 

Both of them shivered and the captain teetered on his toes, 
torn between the courtesy that required him to be with Bald- 
win, and the cold that urged him back indoors. 

‘Very pretty,’ said the captain, sweeping his arm across 
the sky with its Stars. ‘All old temples are pretty.’ 

Baldwin’s pupils were opening to the dark. The temple, 
like SO many Chinese temples in the wild, was set high on the 
edge of a hill, a box on a balcony, and the starlight faintly 
illuminated the various shades of deep blue, deep purple, 
luminous black, showing the folds and contours of the hills 
up which they must have come to this barrier. 

‘This temple built with good feng-shui^ said the captain, 
shivering violently, ‘old-fashioned Chinese magic. Temples 
always sit north and south to catch thS wind and luck. See, 
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there is Mu/ and the captain pointed to the North Star 
hung like | lantern directly over the stoige terrace on which 
they stf)od. ^Baldwin- could see the wings of the temple about 
him, and the asjis on which it was built, rigidly north-south. 
His eyes slowly orientated and he said : 

‘Yes, there’s the Milky Way, too,’ pointing to the faint, 
silver streak acrosfe the sky. 

‘In China,’ saicf the captain through his chattering te^h, 
‘old-fa^Mon^d people say this is River of Heaven. Full of 
tears. Whjsn too many tears, too many cry, then are clouds, 
then*rive/ spills over and there is rain. One drop too much 
and big rain. Tonight very clear. No rain tomorrow. No 
tears.’ 

Whjie Baldwin pondered* the thought the captain dcfcrcn- 
tialfy -added ; 

‘Very cold. Major. You stay here? I want for 3^ou 
inside J All right, sir ?’ * 

‘Yes,’ said Baldv^M. ‘I’ll be back in a minute.’ 

He stood there when the captain had left, letting the cold 
punish him, -jand he enjoyed the cold all the way down into 
his lungs where it hurt when he breathed. The cold lay over 
the plateau, he knew, far, far away up into the roof of Tibet 
and far, far .down the road to the burning shanties and gutted 
way-stations of the wanderers, and the cold wind from the 
high mountain had no mercy on anyone. It was freezing as 
fartis he cduld imagine. And no tears. ^There could be no 
tears for all that had happened. He could see exactly where he 
had been wrong. But he could not see even now how it could 
have happened otherwise. The road was cut now. But not 
even the faintest stifring of exultation came with the thought. 
There was only what he had learned to comfort him. If he 
could add that to what he was, or had been, this was all he 
could take away from the mountain road. 
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